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FOLLOW THE SUMMER SOUTHWARDS 


“Blue and Gold Tours” 


Follow Summer Southwards this Winter on a Blue and Gold Tour to South Africa— 
the Dominion of Blue Skies, Golden Sunshine and Health. 

The refreshing ocean voyage, new scenes and interests, the delightful outdoor life, the 
social and sporting amenities, and, above all, the moderate travel costs, combine to make these 
tours the superb Winter Holiday. Regular sailings in December, 1930, and January, 1931. 

A full descriptive programme, entitled “ Blue and Gold Tours,” will be sent immediately 
on request. Apply, The Director, South African Government Travel Bureau, 73 Strand, 
London, W.C.2, or the Leading Tourist and Travel Agencies. 
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THE MUSEUM GALLERIES 


TeLerHoxe: TEMPLE BAR 3932 ab I Te.ecrams: “ MUSEUMGAL” 
39: (STUDIOS) 


53 SHORT’S GARDENS, DRURY LANE, LONDON, W.C. 2 


WILLIAM HOGARTH 


1697-1764 


THE 
RAKE’S 
PROGRESS 


THE 
ELECTION 


EDITION 
STRICTLY SIGNED ARTIST’S 
LIMITED PROOF STATE 


ONLY 





POLLING Prate XI Size 19 X 1§ inches 


A SERIES OF STIPPLE ENGRAVINGS IN COLOUR 





THE ARREST Prare IV Size 16 X 13 inches THE LEVEE Parte II Size 16 x 13 inches 


IMPRESSIONS ON NATURAL SHEEPSKIN VELLUM 
To the MUSEUM GALLERIES, 53 Suort’s Garvens, Drury Lane, Lonpon, W.C. 2. Spectator, 22/11/30 
Gentlemen, Please send me, gratis, the Booklet of the Life of William Hogarth and his Work, 


together with Miniatures in colour of the whole series. 
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Advice to 
the 
Rejected 





* What would. you do, Uncle Ned, if the girl you loved 
chucked you?” “Send her a wire of congratulation and 
double my supply of Three Nuns ! ” 


x x x 


The rest is silence — and 


THREE NUNS 


the tobacco of curious cut —Is. 2d. an ounce 


a 
For FREE SAMPLE send a postcard to Dept. E, Stephen Mitchell & Son, 36 St. Andrew Sq., Glasgow 
Issued by the Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain & Ireland), Ltd. 
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The ar of a 
GILT-EDGED 
INVESTMENT 


namely, unquestionable security for capital, 
immediate realisability without loss and _ sub- 
stantial dividends without risk, are all attributes 
of the shares issued by the Magnet Building Society. 
Annually they yield interest which is never less than 


3% 


FREE OF TAX 


The assets of the Magnet Building Society exceed 
£1,500,000, and in its 62 years of service to the 
public it has never missed payment of a half yearly 
dividend, failed to honour a withdrawal in its 
entirety or lost a penny of the money entrusted to 
its care. 

“Magnet” shares are in every sense an attractive 
investment. 





The Secretary will be pleased to 
send you complete particulars. 


MAGNET 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


MAGNET HOUSE, Paddington Green, London, W. 2._ 
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Do you know a better 
Christmas Gift ? 









“Moorfields” 
another Operating Theatre 










































































The work at “ Moorfields,” the largest Eye Hospital in the 
world, is being handicapped because there is only one 
Operating Theatre. The provision of a second theatre 
is now vitally urgent. It will cost £650. 


A gift for this purpose directly associates the donor with a 
work which, by the alleviation of pain and by the preven- 
tion and curing of blindness, renders the highest form of 
service to Humanity. It is, moreover, a work that will go 
on throughout the years. Is it too much to ask, even in 
these difficult times, that those, who, because of the gift of 
sight, have found the world beautiful, will send us some- 
thing towards our much-needed new Operating Theatre? 





To The Secretary, Moorfields Eye Hospital, 
City Road, London, E.C.1. 


I enclose £ : : as a donation 
towards cost of New Operating Theatre 


pS Ca ee ee ER ee TS ae en a 














wants 
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FURNITURE 
DECORATIONS 


DESIGNS AND 
ESTIMATES 
SUBMITTED 
FREE of CHARGE 








MAPLE & CO LtTp 
LONDON _ PARIS 
































An 18th Century Mahogany Pedestal Writing Desk, with top lined 
in green hide. 2ft. 7}ins. high, 4ft. 6ins. wide, 3ft. deep. 


ANTIQUES REPRODUCTIONS u DECORATIONS 


GILL &3 REIG ATE LTD. 25 & 26 George Street, 


Furnishers & Decorators to H.M. The King, Hanover Square, LONDON, W.1 
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“ Eternal” 
Scarlet 
444/53 


2716 






SWAN 
PENS 


give pleasure 


















242/49 


OW as never before, 30/- 


“Swan” Pens provide 
a wealth of inspiration for 
really practical gift-making. 


Whether you choose a 
black, mottled or coloured 
design, insimple or ornate 
pattern, remember that it 
is a “Swan” Pen—made, 


as only a “Swan” can 


Jade 
be—for lifetime service. 


2424/50 
21/- 


“Swan” Pens may be ob- 
tained of all Stationers 
and Jewellers. Black or 
Mottled from 15/-orArtistic 
Colours from 21/-. “* Fyne- 
Poynt” Pencils to match 
“Swan” Pens from 5/-. 


Illustrated list post free from Mable, Todd & 
Co.,, i.td., Swan House, 133 & 135, Oxford St., 
London, W.1. Branches at: 79, High Holborn, 
W.C,1; 114, Cheapside, E.C.2: 95, Regent St., 
W.1; and at 3, Exchange Street, Manchester. 
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CHRISTMAS & NEW YEAR 


TOURS to. 
SOUTH AFRICA 


BY MAIL VESSELS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON 


DEC.5 &19 1930. JAN. 2 & 30, 1931 


& 
REDUCED RETURN FARES to Capetown 
£90 1st class 
£60 2nd class 
£30 3rd class 


Fares to other South African Ports on 
application 
WEEKLY ROYAL MAIL SERVICE 


Write for illustrated folder to 
The Head Office: 3, Fenchurch St., ig 4 <> 
West End Agency : 15, Pall Mal. 


UNION- 
CASTLE 





LINE 


Brancn Oftices at 

Southampton, 

Birmingh «m 
Leveas, Liverpool, 
Manchester and 
Giasgow. 














PETER. 








Evening Clothes 
Cut and Tailored from fine quality Coatings. 
Made to Order or Ready-to-\Wear. 


DRESS SUITS. 
Tailored to Order from 11 Gns. 
Ready-to-Wear. In fine quality Barathea Coating. 
10 Gns. 
7 Gns. 
.. 47/0 
/- to 35/- 


Dress Suits 
» Coats 
»,  Lrousers 


White Vests ... ... ss 15 
Catalogue of MEN’S CLOTHES sent on request. 


Peter Robinson, Ltd., Oxford Street, W. 1 








Telephone Number: MUSEUM 7700. 
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BLUE STAR CRUISES 

































| By the Most Delightful Cruising 
Liner Afloat 


“ARANDORA STAR” 


With Cuisine, Service and Comfort 
Rivalling the Finest Hotels in the World 


Only on board the “Arandora Star” can passengers ex- 
perience the delights of cruising to the full. This magnifi- 
cent ship was designed not only to take her passengers to 
lands of sunshine and romance, but to make life on board 
so delightful and so comfortable that the voyage is as 
desirable as the destination. She is indeed the envy of the 
Seven Seas, the Wonder-Ship of the World! ~ 








DEC. 19 for 19 days 
CHRISTMAS 


SUNSHINE CRUISE TO 
THE MEDITERRANEAN 


Visiting Ceuta (for Tetuan), Palermo, 
Naples, Villefranche (for Nice and Monte 
Carlo), Malaga, and Lisbon. 


INCLUSIVE FARE FROM 38 GNS. 


JAN. 24, 1931, Charming public rooms, 
PECIAL A6 DAY beautiful ballroom, rest- 
S x ful sun decks and exten- 
sive sports’ decks. Louis 

CRUISE TO XIV Restaurant with 
perfect cuisine, accommo- 


THE WEST INDIES dating all passengers at 
one sitting. Swimming 

Calling at Las Palmas, Porto Rico, Bar- Pool, Lounges, Cafés. 

bados, Trinidad, Panama Canal, Jamaica, 

Haiti, Cuba, Nassau, Bermuda, Madeira. 


ALSO CRUISES TO THE MEDITERRANEAN IN MARCH & APRIL 





For full particulars and accommodation apply at once: 


THE BLUE STAR LINE CRUISES 


British Columbia House, Lower Regent St., London,S.W.1 (Gerrard 5671), or 10, Water St., Liverpool, 
and Principal Tourist Agencies. 
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BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS 


LACEMAKER LEKHOLM 
HAS AN IDEA 


By GUSTAF HELLSTROM 
Translated by F. H. LYON 


“T was deeply impressed by Hellstrém’s power of charac- 

terisation. 1 did not find one person among the 

considerable crowd of Lekholms in three generations who 

did not convey the impression of being a living, dif- 

ferentiated human being.”—J. D. Brresrorp in the 
Book Guild Review. 


7s. 6d. 
CAESAR 


By MIRKO JELUSICH 
Translated by BERNARD MIALL 


This vivid story of the life of Julius Cesar from boyhood 
until the day of his assassination will grip the reader’s 
interest from beginning to end. 10s. 6d. 


THE SAGA OF THE 
VOLSUNGS 


Together with the Saga of Ragnar 
Lodbrok and the Lay of Kraka 
Translated from the Old Norse 
By MARGARET SCHLAUCH 


A translation of the greatest Icelandic epic. 7s. 6d. 





AFTER TWO THOUSAND 
YEARS 


A Dialogue between Piato and a 
Modern Young Man 
By G. LOWES DICKINSON 


“This is a small book in bulk and content, but it is 
packed with ideas of immediate and topical significance. 
it provokes thought and stimulates argument, and_ it 
should enjoy a wide spre ad currency among readers of a 
reflective temperament.’”’—Daily Telegraph. 6s. 


THE CONQUEST OF 
HAPPINESS 
By BERTRAND RUSSELL 


“Mr. Bertrand Russell’s new book is beautifully planned 
and written. . . . The author knows just what he wants 
to say, and says it brilliantly. A definitely helpful 
book.”’— Spectator. 7s. 6d 





THE LORE OF THE UNICORN 


By ODELL SHEPARD 


“Enchanting. . . . Extrz aordinarily picturesque. 
book to dip into again and again.”—Sunday Times. 
lilustrated. 


ae 
25s. 


A WILTSHIRE CHILDHOOD 


By IDA GANDY 


“ A charming book, rich in human_ nature. . Fresh, 
simple, and close’ to the heart. . .. There are passages of 
it which Miss Mitford would not have disdained to sign.’ 

—Daily Telegraph. 6s. 


Illustrated by Marjorie Whittington 





GILBERT MURRAY’S TRANSLA- 
TIONS FROM THE GREEK 


Including The Bacchae (25th Thou.), Electra (42nd 

Thou.), Hippolytus (28th Thou.), The ‘Trojan 

Women (39th Thou.), The Frogs (21st Thou.), 
CEdipus (20th Thou.), etc. 


Full List on application 
GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN LTD 











Messrs. 


DOWELLS, Ltd. 


EDINBURGH 





ART, ANTIQUE, & 
LITERARY COLLECTIONS 





Sales by Auction are held monthly, from 
June to October inclusive, of 


RARE BOOKS, MSS., 
PRINTS, STAMPS, Etc. 


Catalogues sent to Collectors 





on application 


VALUATIONS for PROBATE, 
DIVISION, and TRANSFER 


Detailed Fire Insurance Valuations of 
Libraries, Furnishings, and Works of Art 








18 GEORGE STREET 
EDINBURGH 


v 





















































Secretarial and 
Business Training 





Appointments Guaranteed 





HE KENSINGTON COLLEGE 

COURSES are the result of 43 years’ experi- 
ence in training young men and women for 
secretarial and business careers, and their value is 
evident from the fact that the College gives every 
student a written guarantee to provide a salaried 
appointment with good prospects on completion 
of training. 


The Courses are within the compass of students 
of average ability and education. 


Write for Prospectus to 
Mr. D. T. Munford, Director. 


Kensington College 
Bishop’s Road, London, W. 2. 


Telephone: * Paddington 9046. 


Residential accommodation for girls in the College 


buildings. 
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A WORTHY SUCCESSOR to ““EVERYBODY’S PEPYS ”’ 









Everybody’s Boswell 


Being the Life of 
SAMUEL JOHNSON 


abridged from James 

Boswell’s complete text 

and from the “ Tour to 
the Hebrides.” 


54 Illustrations by 
Ernest H. Shepard 


10/6 net 





LIMITED EDITION 
DE LUXE signed by 
t :e artist. 42/- nct. 








AULA A 
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A GREAT BIOGRAPHY 
Moliére 
His Life and Works 


by JOHN PALMER 


“A very good book—and a vivid and enter- 
taining one too.” DESMOND MacCartuy in 
the SuNDAY TIMES 


“One of the most dramatic life histories of its kind 
and Mr. Palmer tells it with feeling and eloquence 
... Vigour and judgment, and with a very spontaneous 
feeling for the theatre to guide him. . . . [He] has 
brought as much imaginative understanding as 
scholarship to this biographical and critical study.” 


Illustrated. 18/- net. TIMES 


The First 


Bulgarian Empire 


by STEVEN RUNCIMAN 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge 
One of the strange remote romances of history 


‘A story full of stirring and romantic episodes.”’ 
SunpDay Times. “ Well worth reading.” SPECTATOR 


16 /- net. 


Poetry and the 
Ordinary Reader 


by M. R. RIDLEY 
Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford 
* Admirable . . . we hope. that all who profess a 
pcrsenal interest in poetry will make use of it.” 
36 net. POETRY REVIEW 


LONDON: 









AN IDEAL BEDSIDE BOOK 


The Doctor &c. 


by ROBERT SOUTHEY 
An abridgment 


“TI cannot conceive that any educated man or 
woman could pick this book up and open it at 
random without wanting to go on.” 

J. C. Squire in the OBSERVER 


** One of the best of bedside books . . . every page 
has in it something quaint, odd, shrewd.” 
WEEK-END REVIEW 


7/6 net. 


The Romance 
of Archzology 


by Dr. R. V. D. MAGOFFIN 
and E. C. DAVIS 


** An attractive and popular book . . . should arouse 
fresh interest in the study of the past.”” SPECTATOR 


Fully illustrated. 18 |- net. 


The Modern 


Dowser 
by HENRY DE FRANCE 


‘* Everyone interested in water-divining wil find 
this a fascinating book.”’ EsTAaTES GAZETTE ‘“‘ His 
book embodies a great deal of research and practical 
information. There can be very little doubt that 
‘dowsing’ is a genuine art.” YORKSHIRE Post 


3/6 net. 


G. BELL AND SONS, LTD. 
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BLACKWOODS’ BOOKS 


LIFE IN SPAIN TO-D 
By CHARLES WIC KSTRED ARMSTRONG. 
With Illustrations. 10/6 net 


This book gives a vivid picture of present-day life in Spain—it 





portrays the Spain of to-day—not that of yesterday, already often 


and romantically described. 


THE TORCH-BEARERS, 
Vol. III. (The Last Voyage). 
By ALFRED NOYES. 7/6 net 


“This is a peem of which its author’s countrymen may well be 


proud, a beautiful tapestry of drama end lyric, clear and 
passionate.”’’—Mr. Arthur Waugh in the Daily Telegraph. 
A KENYAN FARM DIARY. 

By the Hon. V. M. CARNEGIE. 7/6 net 


A cheerfully written record of endless labour and varied ad- 
venture by an Englishwoman living on an African farm. 


OUTLAWS | HAVE KNOWN. | 
And other Reminiscences of an Indian Judge 
By SIR THEODORE PIGGOTT. : 12/6 net 
An exposition of living drama.’’—tT'he Observer. “ Shows a 
penetrating knowledge of Oriental psychology which invests the 
material of ‘the tale with a peculiar fascination ....’’—Aberdeen 
Press and Journal. 


MAIDEN VOYAGE. 
Travel Letters of a Girl who ran away. 
By DORIS ESCOURT. With Illustrations and Map. 
7/6 net 
conveys (the 
"Daily Sketch. 


“This charming book of travel letters ° 
author’s) eagerness for all things vital and lovely. 


ON GREENLAND’S CLOSED SHORE. 
By ISOBEL WYLIE HUTCHISON. 
With Map and Illustrations. 21/- net 
“Fairyland in its Arctic dress and colouring. Miss Hutchi- 
son may be hailed as its discoverer.’——The Scotsman, 
A fascinating description of Greenland and its people.’’ 
British Weekly. 


TO CIRCUMJACK CENCRASTUS. 
By HUGH M’DIARMID. 8/6 net 
“‘ All those who are interested in poetry and in the future ot 
poetry would do well to read it.”’-—Glasgow Evening News. 
mingled grandeur, pathos, satiric power . . scanty 
quota tion can give only a poor idea of the scope and variety of 
this immense work, so instinct with the passion and power of 
exhilarating poetry.’’—Liverpool Post and Mercury. 


MISSING. 


By Flight-Lieut. T. B. BRUCE. 5/- net 


iveryous, who can enjoy w real plot more intricate and more : 


exciting than even those devised by Edgar Wallace will appreciate 
this book. .’—The Tatler. 
“This is a notable addition to the literature of escape 
the reader shares the intense emotions of the originals as the 
grim game of hide-and-seek proceeds.’’-——-Morning Post. 
His story deserves to be remembered among the classics of 
escapes.’’—The Sphere. 


FICTION 7/6 Net 


COLONEL DAM. 

By J. STORER CLOUSTON 

1 have enjo yed a number of his books, but none so much as 

‘Colonel Dam.’ His fairylike frolic is ‘calculated to put even 

the sourest of cynics ‘into the best of good tempers and is far too 

good to be missed.’’— Sunday Times 
‘A delightful and amusing story.’ *_Daily Sketch. 


HIS MAJESTY’S SHIRT-SLEEVES. 
By POUSSE CATLLOUR. 

‘ De serves the publishers’ description of ‘ epic,’ and apart from 
the re eleme nt in it, it has a value far beyond that of mere enter- 
tainment. Scotman, 

“Can be heartily rec ommended. ”__Graphic. 

A remarkably fine book.’’—Morning Post. 


THE YOMAH AND AFTER. 
By ‘ SHALIM: AR,’ author of ‘* Around the Horn and 
Home Again. 


UNCLE WILLIAM. 
By DOUGLAS G. BROWNE. 


Mr, Browne has made a name for himself in different walks of 


“cs 


literature. As Captain D, G. Browne, M.C., he wrote the ‘‘ Tank 
in Action,” a comprehensive nt of the Tanks in the Great 
War. “sei in fiction he is at his best. 
BARRY OF OURS. 
By H. IF. MACAULAY 
A modern Romance by «a descendant of the great Lord 


Macaulay, 
from the first to the last page. 


THE SPLENDID SMILE. 
By M. SYLVIA CRAIK. 
‘ Above the ordinary, . . sincere and attractive... . It 
to meet the good people here.” 
‘\ Love Story you will like.’’— 


WM. BLACKWOOD & SON, LTD., 


45 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 
37 _PATERNOSTER ‘Row, , LONDON. 


who carries on the tradition of his name. “It grips 


—Daily Sketch. 


is good 
Aberdeen Press and Journal. 
Daily Sketch. 











NOW COMPLETE. TERE NEW EDITION OF 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


A Dictionary of Universal Knowledge. 

There is no more authoritative Encyclopedia published. 
10 vols., Imp. 8vo. Cloth, £10 net; quarter leather, £15 net; 
half-morocco, £17 10s. net. 

Mr. Arnotp Bennett says: “I have brought myself up on ‘ Chambe Ts’g 
Encyclopedia,’ which is the best _ thing extant of its size. The new edition 

thereof is one of my latest joys.” 
Before purchasing an encyclopedia examine the new edition of “ Chambers’s 
Encyclopedia,’”? which may be seen at all the leading booksellers. 


Chambers’s Biographical Dictionary 


The Great of all Nations and all Times. 
New Edition. Cloth, 15s. net; half-morocco, 30s, net. 


Chambers’s Cyclopedia of 
English Literature 


Three vols. Cloth, £3 net; half-morocco, £6 net. 
A History Critical and Biographical of Authors in the English tongue from 
the Earliest Times to the Present Day, with Specimens of their Writings, 
Illustrated. 


Chambers’s Scots Dialect Dictionary 


Popular Edition, 5s. net. 
Comprising the Words in use from the latter part of the Seventeenth 
Century to the Present Day. Compiled by ALEXANDER WARRACK, 
M.A., with an Introduction and a Dialect Map by WILLIAM GRANT, M., K. 


Chambers’s 20th Century Dictionary 
Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 
Pronouncing, Explanatory, Etymological, with Illustrations. ag yhly 
Revised Edition. With Supplement containing hundreds of Words, Terms, 
and Phrases of recent Coinage and Currency. 


Britain’s Birds and their Nests 


By A. LANDSBOROUGH THOMSON. 25s. net. 
With Introduction by Prof. J. Arruur Tuomson, and 132 
Colour by GrorGe Rankin. 


Drawings in 


Entirely New Volume. SECOND SERIES. 
The Children’s Book of Wildflowers 
and the Story of their Names 


By GARETH H. BROWNING. 10s. 6d. net. 
With 50 full-page beautifully realistic Illustrations in Colour 
by M. C. Poirarp. 
Mr. Browning tells all about the romantic associations of the flowers with 
people of the remote past. ‘‘ The coloured plates are alone worth much 
more than the price of the book.”—Scottish Country Life. 


BEAUTIFUL PRESENTATION VOLUMES. 
ADAM BEDE 


By Grorce Exrort. 6s. net. 
LORNA DOONE 
By R. D. Blackmore, 6s. net. 


THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH 
Sy Cuartes Reape. net. 
The above are choice editions of these masterpieces of fiction, with de ie nthal 
Drawings in Colour and Pen-and-Ink Sketches by Gordon Browne. 


POPULAR NOVELS. 


THE SMALL DARK MAN 
By Maurice WaLsu 3s. 6d. net. 
Spectator says :——“ One of the freshest books it has ever been our joy to 


read.” 
THE KEY ABOVE THE DOOR 


By Maurice Watsu. 

A Notable Tribute from Sir J. M. Barrir. 
Dear Mr. Walsh,—Please let a fellow-author tell you that he he is been 
having some very happy hours over “ The Key Above the Door.” I am 
enamoured of your book, and stop to give you three cheers.—Yours 
sincerely, (Signed) J. M. Barrie. 


3s. Gd. net. 


‘WHILE RIVERS RUN 
sy Maurice WaLsu, 3s. 6d. net. 
Punch says: ** A story whose characters are gloriously alive.” 
—_— OF THE HIGHLAND HEARTS 
By Wintrrep DvuKE. 3s. 6d. net. 


As a record in fictional form, above all as a study of Charles Edward, 


it is admirable.”—Times. 

SCOTLAND’S HEIR ; Wae’s Me for Prince Charlie. 
By WintrreD Duke. ; _ _3s. 6d. net. 
“One of the finest historical novels in the language.’”,—Sir John Ross. 


THE BRIGHT EYES OF DANGER 

By Joun Foster. 3s. 6d. net. 

Deals with the entrancing period of “ The Forty-Five.” 

NEW BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 

WESTWARD HO! WITH DRAKE 

A Story of the Spanish Main. By Escort Lynn, 5s. net. 
YELLER LEGS 

By L. C. Doutuwal!tr. 3s. 6d. net. 

A Story of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police. 
DARE AT ST. MARTIN’S 

A School Story. By D. STapLeton. 3s. 6d. net. 
DOROTHY’S DILEMMA 

By Exvsie J. OxennaM. 3s. 6d. net, 
NOT AN ORDINARY GIRL 

By May Batpwiy. 3s. 6d. net. 
CROSS AND SWORD 

By Davip Ker. 3s. 6d. net. 

A Story of Joan of Arc. 
EUSTACIA GOES TO THE CHALET SCHOOL 

By E. M. Brent-Dyer. 3s. 6d. net. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, LTD., 


38 Soho Square, LONDON, W.1; and EDINBURGH. 
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ow look bere, don’t 


start off your Christmas Shopping in a spirit of depression—financial or otherwise. Really the 
thing’s quite simple this year. We've spent a lot of time and money about it—in fact, we’ve been’ 
working up to it since lasi Christmas, and so we ought to know. You can do it all quite easily 
if you follow our directions. Looking pleasant, you sally forth—the sooner the better—to Grafton 
Street, which is just off Bond Street, and in the corner facing down Dover Street you will find our 
Galleries. You will note at a glance that everything in the window looks attractively expensive; 
but that’s where the catch comes in—they aren’t expensive a bit. Prove it for yourself. 

On entering you will find on THE GROUND FLOOR 

a lot of pictures, which you can look at-and select for yourself or will be shown to you by one of the attendants. 


There are the large Medici Prints, reproductions in facsimile of Old Master paintings, at prices from 5s. to 50s, 
or the smaller ones at pretty well all prices from 3s. 6d. (framed) upwards. 





If you want reproductions of Modern Masters, such as Cezanne, Van Gogh, Monet, etc., they also are to be seen 
here, framed with a certain originality. 

On the same floor are the Glass and Pottery. Glass has become most popular, and no wonder when it is so beauti- 
fully made and so cheap. Artists all over the world have turned their attention to its design, and you will find 
most of the best represented here. 

Pottery, too, is more carefully made than ever before. We have modern craftwork to show and just a few really 
good specimens of old Italian chymists jars. 





Then go UPSTAIRS—or in the lift, if you please—and you will not fail to like :— 
The Medici Christmas Cards and Calendars. We have improved not only the cards this year but their arrange- 
ment also, so that you can see them and buy them more easily and quicker. Prices 1d. to 7s. 6d. 
Then there is a whole host of very attractive small presents at prices beginning at about 2s. and ending at about as 
many pounds—things like matchboxes, spill holders, cigarette boxes, powder boxes, trays, wastepaper tubs, book- 
ends, writing pads, ete., but not like other people’s. 
Then go DOWNSTAIRS—again in the lift, if you like. 
Here you will find the Books. A rather specially selected stock, not a wild jumble of catchpenny stuff. Art, travel, 
biography, selected fiction, poetry, and what booksellers have agreed to call belles lettres. The children’s books are 
mostly chosen from the evergreen classics, though, of course, we have the new ones that are good enough. 
Also—an entirely new departure—STATIONERY: real honest-to-goodness stationery. Lverything for your 
writing-table—* tout ce qu il faut pour écrire,” as Ollendorf has it. But also most excellent leather things, like 
pocket books, attaché cases, diaries, book carriers, etc. Fountain pens of the good makes, writing paper, playing 
cards, bridge sets—and even prosaic things like baggage labels, but cunningly put up so as to make a neat and pretty 
present. In fact, stationery and leather goods. 
THEN DON’T FORGET, 
if you have any children on your list (and we are sure you have), that we boast of a 
P ’ 
CHILDREN’S GALLERY 
for toys and picture books, quite unlike anything you will find elsewhere, hecause the toys are all hand-made British 
toys and the picture books are really carefully picked. 
And if out of all this you haven’t found something for grandfather, grandmother, parents, 
uncles, aunts, guardians, children, friends, or strained relations, we shall think you hard to 
please, but 
WE SHAN’T TELL YOU SO AT 


THE MEDICI SOCIETY’S GALLERIES 
7 GRAFTON STREET, BOND STREET, W.1. 


We have also Branches at 26 Alfred Place (close to S. Kensington Stn.) ; 63 Bold Strect, Liverpool; 57 Holdenhurst 
Road, Bournemouth; and 11 Prince Street, Harrogate. 





“CHRISTMAS CARGOES,” OUR NEW LIST, IS 
NOW READY. POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 
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BLACKIE’S 


GIFT BOOKS 


Beautifully Illustrated. Charming 
essa Coloured Wrappers 





By F. MARTAN McNEILI. 

THE SCOTS KITCHEN : lis Traditions and 
Lore of Old-time Recipes. Strongly bound in 
buckram. 7s. 6d. net 

By Dr. GUSTAV HEGTI, 
late Professor in the University of Munich. 

ALPINE FLOWERS. The most common Alpine 
plants of Switzerland, Austria and Bavaria. Cloth 
boards, with wrapper. 7s. 6d. net 

By COMMANDER CYRIL FIELD. 

THE MASTERY OF THE SEA. The story of 
the growth of ships, mainly of fighting ships ; of the 
work they do, and of the men who man them. 

3s. 6d. net 
By CYRIL HALL. 

SEVEN AGES OF INVENTION. Tells in 
graphic manner the stories of Steam, Steel, Electricity, 
the Heat Engine, the Loom, Flight and Wireless. 

3s. 6d. net 
By CICELY M. BARKER. 

THE BOOK OF THE FLOWER FAIRIES. 
Poems and Pictures. With 72 charming illustrations 
of Flowers and their particular Fairies in colour. 
With delightful coloured wrapper. 5s. net 

By JOHN RAWSON ELDER, M.A., D.Litt., 
Professor of History in the University of Otago. 

GOLDSEEKERS AND BUSHRANGERS IN 

NEW ZEALAND. 3s. 6d. net 
By B. WEBSTER SMITH. 

TRUE STORIES OF MODERN EXPLORERS. 
Detailed and living descriptions of great feats of travel 
and exploration by one who has himself faced perils 
in the wilds. 3s. 6d. net 

By JANET HEPWORTH. 

LEGENDS OF THE FLOWERS. With numer- 

ous woodcuts by W. H. R. Jonnson. 3s. 6d. net 





STORY BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
By PERCY F. WESTERMAN, 
CAPTAIN SANG: A Master Pirate of To-day. 


Tllustrated by M. MacKINray. 6s. net 
LESLIE DEXTER, CADET. Illustrated by 
NorMAN HEPPLe. 5s. net 


A MYSTERY OF THE BROADS: A Tale of 
Sea Scouts and Yachting. Illustrated by E. A. 
Cox. 3s. 6d. net 

THE DISPATCH RIDERS. Illustrated by F. 
GILLETT. 2s. 6d. net 

Ry RICHARD BIRD. 

CAPTAIN OF KEYNES. Illustrated by Joun 

WALKER. 5s. net 
By BESSIE MARCHANT. 
LAUREL THE LEADER: A_ Story of 
Namaqualand. Illustrated by Francis EK, Hitey. 
5s. net 
By E. E. COWPER. 
ROSAMUND TAKES THELEAD. Tilustrated 


by RapciirrE WILSON. 3s. 6d. net 





BEAUTIFUL BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 
GRANNY’S BOOK OF FAIRY STORIES. A 


remarkably cheap book of many pages with a host of illustrations, 
Illustrated by CHARLES ROBINSON, Cover by JOHN HASSALL, 
R.1. 3s. 6d. net 
OLD RHYMES FOR ALL TIMES. Collected and 
superbly illustrated in colour and in black and white by CICELY 
M. BARKER. — wrapper in : olour, 5s. net 
y FRANCES PIT 
TOMMY WHITE- TAG THE FOX. A delightful 
story. With eight full-page illustrations in colour by FRANK 


ADAMS. 5s. net 
BLACKIE’S CHILDREN’S ANNUAL. Lavishly 
illustrated 5s. net 


BLACKIE’ Ss BOYS’ ANNUAL: School—Sport— 
Adventure —Hobbies. Liberally illustrated in colour and black 


and white. 5s. net 
BLACKIE’S GIRLS’ ANNUAL: School—Games— 
Adventure— Handicraft. Copiously illustrated. 5s. net 
BLACKIE’S LITTLE ONE’S ANNUAL. Fully 
illustrated, 3s. 6d, net 





Hlustrated List of Books suitable for presentation post free on 
application 


BLACKIE & SON, Ltd. 


50 OLD BAILEY, ener E.C.4 








FROM 9.P.C.K, uist 


A complete list will be sent regularly, gratis 
and post.free, to any reader of THE SPECTATOR. 


The Bible and Religion 


THE GOSPEL FOUNDATIONS 
The Moorhouse Lectures, 1928. 
By JOHN STEPHEN HART, Bishop of Wangaratta. 5s. net, 


THE OXFORD CYCLOPEDIC 
CONCORDANCE 
Containing New and Selected Helps to the Study of the Bible. 
Arranged in one Alvhabetical Order. With Illustrations and a 
New Series of Maps. 4s. 6d. net. 
Invaluable as a reference book? to ministers, teachers, students 
and readers of the Bible. 


IRISH VISIONS OF THE OTHER-WORLD 
A contribution to the study of Medizval Visions. 
By ST. JOHN D. SEYMOUR, B.D., Litt.D., M.R.LA.,, 
Archdeacon of Cashel and Emly. 6s. net. 


THE CHESTER MIRACLE PLAYS 
Done into Modern English and Arranged for Acting. 
By I. and O. BOLTON KING, with an Introduction by 
Sir Barry V. JAcKson. 6s. net. 


History 


JOSEPHUS AND THE JEWS 


The Religion Seay History of the Jews as explained by 
Flavius Joseph 

By F. J. FOAKES JACKSON, D.D._ 12s 6d. net. 

Dr. C. G. Monreriore in the Jewish Guardian writes :— 
“Tt is not easy to measure the learning, the patience and the 
skill which went to the making of Dr. Foakes Jackson’s book. 
. We owe him cordial and unstinted thanks.” 

















Biography and Missionary 
MOTHER CECILE IN SOUTH AFRICA, 
1883-1906 

Foundress of the Community of the Resurrection of our Lord. 
Compiled by a Sister of the Community. With several illus- 
trations. 7s. 6d. net. 

A complete biography of a remarkable educationalist and saintly 
woman, one of the outstanding figures of the South African 


Church. 


CANYONS, CANS, AND CARAVANS 
By F. H. EVA HASELL. With numerous _ illustrations. 
3s. 6d. net. 
The complete record of the author's caravan tours in Western 
anada. 








Poetry 


SELECTED POEMS OF WILLIAM 
ALEXANDER, ARCHBISHOP OF ARMAGH, 
1896-1911, AND CECIL FRANCES 
ALEXANDER 

Edited by A. P. GRAVES, D.Litt. 3s. 6d. net. 


A CHRISTMAS TREASURY 
In Prose and Verse. Selected and edited by LEONARD R. 
GRIBBLE. Cloth Boards, 5s. Gift edition, crushed skiver, 
gilt top and marker, 10s. Od. 1 net. 


VERSES 
By CHRISTINA ROSSETTI. With a new Introduction and 
two Illustrations. _(Twenty-second Thousand). Cloth Boards, 
3s. 6d. net; Antique, 6s. net. 
Christina Rossetti was a great religious poet. The centenary of 
her birth in December will call special attention to her poems. 
** Verses’ contains her mature work. 

















BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


at all prices. List with coloured plates gratis and post free. 











SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING 
CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE, 


Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C. 
And of all Booksellers. Complete Lists Post Free. - 
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BROADWAY HOUSE BOOKS 
FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


Books for Everybody 
THE VICTORIAN TRAGEDY. By E. WinGrietp-Stratrorp. — 10s. 6d. net. 


ROUGH ISLANDERS. By H. W. Nevinson. 16 plates. 7s. 6d. net. 
DISCOVERIES IN ENGLAND. By Emite Cammaerts. 6s. net. 
A SEARCHLIGHT ON AMERICA. By J. Trustow Apams. 12s. 6d. net. 
IT ISN’T DONE. By Arcuipatp Lyatt. 2s. 6d. net. 


Books of Biography and Autobiography 
WORDSWORTH. By Proressor C. H. Hervorp. Witha portrait. 6s. net. 


THE LIFE OF RABELAIS. By Jean Piattarp. 8 plates. 15s. net. 
MESSALINA. By H. STapELMANN. 15s. net. 
DIVORCE CASE OF QUEEN CAROLINE. By \W. Dopcson Bowman. 
8 plates. 12s. 6d. net. 
CASANOVA. By S. Guy Enpore. 10 plates. 15s. net. 
LETTERS OF ST EVREMOND. Edited by Joun HAywarp. S8plaies. 21s. net. 
THE LOVE LIFE OF CAESAR. By RENEE DuNaAN. 10s. 6d. net. 
THE SHUTTER OF SNOW. By [mity Hotmrs CoLeman, 6s. net. 
CONFESSIONS OF A GUNMAN. By Danny AHEARN. 7s. 6d. net. 


Books on Art, Music and Literature 


THE BIRTH OF WESTERN PAINTING. By Robert Byron and Davin 


T. Rice. 96 plates. Limited to 635 copies. 42s. net. 
BACH. By RutLtanp Boucutron. With a frontispiece. 7s. 6d. net. 
THE TRAGEDY OF AH QUI. Translated by J. B. Kyn Yn Yu. 6s. net. 
THIS BOOK-COLLECTING GAME. By A. I. Newton. 135 colour and 
half-tone plates. 15s. net. 


Books on Hi istory 


A BIOGRAPHICAL HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. by J. 


Mitts WuitHam. 16 plates. 15s. net. 
AN HOUR OF SPAIN. By Azorin. 6s. net. 
LIBERTY. By Everett DEAN Martin. 10s. 6d. net. 
ITALY AFTER THE RENAISSANCE. By L. Cottison-Mor try. 16 plates. 

15s. net. 


Books on Science and Psychology 


THE MATERIALS OF LIFE. By Tuomas R. Parsons. 10s. 6d. net. 
THE NATURE OF LIVING MATTER. By Proressor L. HoGeen. 15s. net. 
LOVE IN THE MACHINE AGE. _ By Foyp DELL. 12s. 6d. net. 


THE SEX REFORM CONGRESS. [edited by Dr. Haire. 8 plates. 25s. net. 
A PATIENT LOOKS AT HER DOCTORS. ByS. W. and J. T. Pierce. 
7s. 6d. net. 


BROADWAY HOUSE, 68-74 CARTER LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
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THE BEST | 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS 


WILL BE FOUND AT 
THE TIMES BOOK CLUB 





Country readers are specially requested to 
write for our thirty-two page Catalogue, 
which contains a carefully selected list of 
the books most suitable for Christmas 








Presents. 





We pay carriage on all orders of £2 and upwards 


and 


We deliver free by our motors in most districts 
within a 20-mile radius. 


Write for the Christmas Catalogue. | 


THE TIMES BOOK CLUB 




















42 WIGMORE ST., CAVENDISH SQUARE, W. 1 





—___EDWARD ARNOLD @ CO. 


Leaves from Indian Foresis 


By Sir S. EARDLEY WILMOT, K.C.I.E. With 
Plates, and Drawings in the Text. 10s. 6d. net. 

** A delightful book on forest life and sport. The author delighted 
as much in the scene of the jungle, as in the wild life, and his 
trained eye was ever discovering freshness and interest there.’ 
The Times. 


Early Days in East Africa 
By the late Sir FREDERICK JACKSON, 
K.C.M.G., Governor of Uganda, 1911-17. Illustrated. 


21s. net 
‘A valuable picture of what Africa was like in the ’eighties and 


‘nineties. Sir Frederick was not only an administrator of sagacity, 
but a keen and original observer of Nature and men.’’—Vhe 
Times. 


Climbs on Mont Blanc 


By JACQUES and TOM de 
Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 

‘*One of the most stirring tales of Alpine adventure written in 
recent years.””—Mr. Sydney Spencer, Hon, Secretary of the Alpine 
Club. 


LEPINEY. 





~_—_—ey 


: More Ruthless Rhymes ; 


By HARRY GRAHAM. Drawings by Ridgewell. 
3s. 6d. net. 
** Has all the qualities to charm the hearts of those who 
love its predecessor.’’—Glasgow Herald, 





eee 


Within Four Walls (OF GERMAN PRISONS) 


By Major M. C. C. HARRISON, D.S.O., M.C., 
and Capt. H. A. CARTWRIGHT, M.C. Drawings 
by Capt. Cartwright. 10s. 6d. net. 

** Their tricks are described with so much gusto that the reader 
may overlook for laughing the courage and resilience underlying 
them.’’—Times. 


Recollections of a Prisoner of War 
By LORD PHILLIMORE, M.C. 10s. 6d. net 


‘ One of the jolliest books of its kind. He recounts his experiences 
with the utmost good humour, and gives exciting details of several 
escapes.”’-—Evening Standard. 





=——gi & 43 MADDOX ST.,W.i— 






































THE 
By BERNARD DARWIN 
“To those who are jaded with the perusal of 
works of genius so plentifully discovered week 
by week and want a tonic, The Dickens Adver- 


HOW 
THEY DO IT IN ENGLAND 


By RUDOLF KIRCHER 
“ There is much to be learnt from this intelligent 
foreigner’s survey of English life.”"—E. B. 
Osporn in The Morning Post. “It is interest- 











ing, if often disconcerting, to see 





tiser, set forth with such unfail- 
ing gusto, _ confidently recom- [{-——= 
mended.” —E. F. BENSON 


and its illustrations are a joy.”—TJhe 
Sunday Lime s. “An interesting com- 


mentary.”—Rorert Lynp The 


| 
in 
The Spectator. “A most amusing book 
in 
| 





THE GLADIATOR 


NIKOLAI GUBSKY 


ourselves as foreigners see us 
.. he has a shrewd outlook on 
our character.”—CECIL ROBERTS 


in The Sphere. 


“ His inventory of our social and 





News-Chronicle. | “An_ excellent en- spiritual activities in this rapidly 
tertainment.”—7he Morning Post. 7s. 6d. : in, Dei 5 . eee 
“An excellently novel production.” changing era is a product of high 
—Rarpuw Srravs in The Bystander. “The author has _ considerable intelligence and worthy of every 
‘ 4 ° ° * é e 4 ” 
Raga sagge cre and instruc- |] powers of invention, boundless attention. 
— 2 ; Ss y id | Io | peeve sy 
Daily E Sees Nicotson in The [fl energy, a great store of humour, —Belfast News-Letter. 
~ ae €SS. | . . 
; : —* | an eye for a situation, and an 10s. 6d 
¢ : ll astonishing mastery of English.” 7 
mere ee r . . T y rr 
eats —NorMaNn CoLiins in The News- 
€ - S + 
21s. Chronicle 12s. 6d. 






































MAKERS OF “T found it all of absorbing in- VERDUN 
terest.,—S. P. B. Mais in The 
MODERN EUROPE | Daily Telegraph. By MARSHAL PETAIN 
> COUNT SFORZA ; — — Fully IHlustrated with Maps. 
° — is an important and even a remarkable THE CLASSIC WAR BOOK 
work written with exceptional knowledge.” ; - ' _ ie ; 
—The Times Literary Supplement.“ Conspicu- Pi aised by :—The Sunday 1 Me S, 71 he Observer, 
ous even in his class for the wealth and range The Times, The News-Chronicle, The Daily 
of his experience.”—The New Statesman. Telegraph, The Sphere, etc. 
ELKIN MATHEWS & MARROT LTD. 54 BLOOMSBURY STREET, W.C.1 
—— =— a 
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CASSELL’S 


CHRISTMAS GIFT BOOKS 


General 


CHAPTERS OF AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
by Arthur James, First EARL OF BALFOUR 
Illustrated. 10/6 net 

THE LIFE OF THE ANT 

by MAURICE MAETERLINCK. 6/- net 

THE DIARIES OF JOHN BRIGHT 
with a Foreword by PHILIP BRIGIIT 
Illustrated. 25/- net 
by HILAIRE BELLOC 
Illustrated. 15/- net 
LAST ESSAYS by The Rt. Hon. 
THE EARL OF BIRKENHEAD, P.C., D.L. 
15/- net 


WOLSEY 


BETWEEN OURSELVES 

by SEYMOUR HICKS. Illustrated. 2nd 

Impression. 10/6 net 
JOSEPH FOUCHE by STEFAN ZWEIG 

Illustrated. 15/- net 

ESSAYS AND OBSERVATIONS 

3y the Rt. Hon. LORD HEWART of Bury 

(Lord Chief Justice of England) 12/6 net 
PROPHETS OF THE NEW INDIA 

by ROMAIN ROLLAND 21/- net 


THE GLADSTONE PAPERS 5/- net 


THE DECLINE OF MERRY ENGLAND 
by STORM JAMESON 10/6 net 


LORD JOHN RUSSELL 
by A. WYATT TILBY. Illustrated. 15/- net 


SIR ROBERT HUDSON—A MEMOIR 
by J. A. SPENDER. Illustrated. 7/6 net 


THE SEVEN LOST TRAILS OF AFRICA 
by HEDLEY A. CHILVERS 
Illustrated. 7/6 net 
THE LIFE OF GIOVANNI BOCCACCIO 
by THOMAS CALDECOT CHURB 
; Illustrated, 15/- net 

SALADIN, PRINCE OF CHIVALRY 
by CHARLES J. ROSEBAULT 
Illustrated. 12/6 net 
by J. LEWIS MAY 


GEORGE ELIOT 
Illustrated. 15/- net 


Special Editions 


MOBY DICK by HERMAN MELVILLE 
with 270 illustrations by Rockwell Kent 
15/- net 


THE VISION OF WILLIAM 

CONCERNING PIERS THE PLOWMAN 
by WILLIAM LANGLAND. A version by 
DoNALD ATTWATER, with seven wood-cuts 
by DENIs TEGETMEIER. Limited to 200 
copies. £3 3S. net. 25 copies hand-coloured 
ly the Artist. Full-leather, 10 ros. net 


Gardening Books by H. H. Thomas 








Illustrated in colour, half-tone and line 17/6 neteach 
The COMPLETE AMATEUR GARDENER 
THE BOOK OF HARDY FLOWERS, 
TREES, AND SHRUBS 

8/6 net each 
THE AMATEUR’S ROSE BOOK 
CASSELL’S GUIDE TO GARDENING 
ROCK GARDENING FOR AMATEURS 
ROUND THE YEAR IN THE GARDEN 
PRACTICAL AMATEUR GARDENING 


CASSELL’S, La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 4 


10/6 net Novels 


_—_— 


ARNOLD BENNETT 
7/6 net 
LOUIS BROMFIELD 
TWENTY-FOUR HOURS 
ROBERT. HICHENS THE BRACELET 
ERNEST RAYMOND 
THE JESTING ARMY 
TEMPLE THURSTON 
MAN IN A BLACK HAT 
MARGUERITE STEEN 
THEY TITAT GO DOWN 
G. K. CHESTERTON 
FOUR FAULTLESS FELONS 
ROSITA FORBES ONE FLESH 
BARONESS ORCZY 
RIDGWELL CULLUM 
THE TREASURE OF BIG WATERS 


SHEILA MACDONALD 
JACARANDA NIELD 


IMPERIAL PALACE 


MARIVOSA 


E. BARRINGTON 
THE DUEL OF TITE QUEENS 
*BARTIMEUS’ THE ELEPHANT’S HEAD 
SAX ROHMER 
THE DAY THE WORLD ENDED 
ERNEST BRAMAH $A LITTLE FLUTTER 
GILMORE MILLEN 
STEPHEN McKENNA 
THE CAST-IRON DUKE 
KATHARINE BRUSH 
YOUNG MAN OF MANHATTAN 


G. M. ATTENBOROUGH 
LADY OF DAYLIGHT 


SWEET MAN 


Omnibus Volumes 





The Short Stories of 

WARWICK DEEPING tooo pages. 8/6 net 

THE HUNDRED BEST ENGLISH 

ESSAYS Selected and Edited, with arn Intro- 
ductory Essay, by the Kt. Hon. The EARL 
OF BIRKENHEAD, -P.C., D.L. Cloth 8/6 
net. Half-leather 15/- net 

AN ANTHOLOGY OF WORLD POETRY 
Cloth 10/6 net Haif-leather 15/- net 
Full Morocco 25/— net 

THE FATHER BROWN STORIES 
by G. K. CHESTERTON. 7/0 net 

THE OUTLINE OF HISTORY 
by H.G. WELLS. Complete and unabridged. 
Cloth 8/6 net. Haif-leather 15/~ net 


Dictionaries 


CASSELL’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY 

CASSELL’S FRENCH DICTIONARY 

CASSELL’S LATIN DICTIONARY 

CASSELL’S GERMAN DICTIONARY 
Cloth 7/6 net ; Ualf-leather 10/6 net. With 
thumb index, Cloth 10/6 net; Half-lcather 
13/0 net 


The Ideal Gift 


THE CHILDREN’S BOOK OF 
PANTOMIMES 


6 favourite stories—and a folding stage with 
16 characters for the play “‘ Cinderella,” 6/- net 
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KAISER AND CHANCELLOR 
by Karl Friedrich Nowak 


Based on material supplied by the Kaiser; illustrated 
from photographs belonging to and signed by the 
Kaiser. The truth at last about the clash between 
Wilhelm II and Bismarck. “Undoubtedly the most 
authoritative account of the Kaiser’s reign yet pub- 
lished”—Telegraph. “Picturesque and interesting’— 
Spectator. 21s. net 


SAMOA UNDER THE SAILING 
GODS 
by N. A. Rowe 


With an Introduction by Lloyd Osbourne 
W. E. HAYTOR PRESTON says:—“One of the most sen- 
sational political documents to be published since the 
War.... I did not realise to what extent the souls of 
people are at the mercy of the Geneva organisation 
until I read this book. ... The damnable fact is here, 
nailed down in all its murderous ugliness, docu- 
mented beyond controversy,and attested by Mr. Lloyd 

Osbourne in a mood of passionate indignation.” 
Illustrated. 15s. net 


EDWARDIAN HEY-DAYS 
by George Cornwallis-West 


“A companionable book, which leaves one more than 
a little hungry for days which are gone’”—Morning 
Post Illustrated. 15s. net 


THE EMPEROR KARL 
by Arthur Count Polzer-Hoditz 


*No book on the later Hapsburgs compares in per- 
sonal interest with Count Polzer-Hoditz’s massive 
volume. ... The stage is crowded with actors’—Dr. 
G. P. Gooch. Illustrated. 21s. net 


A YEAR ON THE 
GREAT BARRIER REEF 


by C. M. Yonge 


The full story by its leaders of the Great Barrier Reef 
Expedition which was sent from England in 1928 to 
investigate corals and coral reefs. Illustrated. 21s. net 


THREE TITANS 
by Emil Ludwig 
Studies of Michael Angelo, Rembrandt and Beet- 


hoven, simply, directly and impressively sketched. 
With collotype illustrations. 15s. net 


ee ———— 
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The 
SHAKESPEARE HEAD PRESS 


Its. work criticised 


G, ‘The highest mark of artistic book production in 
modern times’ is the judgment of E. B. Osporn in 
The Morning Post on the Shakespeare Head SPENSER, 
the first volume of which is the first fruits of the removal 
of the Press to Oxford. 

True to the Tradition of the Press, the SPENSER 
combines scholarship in Pror. RENWICK’S new text, 
fine typography by the care of BERNARD NEWDIGATE, 
and fine binding by the advice of -DovG Las 
COCKERELL, 


G, ‘THe SHAKESPEARE HEAD PRESS has done 
nothing finer than its noble reprint of STAPLETON’s 
BEDE. It is a perfect book.’ Thus. The Spectator 
of the last book produced at Stratford. And to this 
criticism it is pleasant to add the tribute of the Late 
DEAN OF WINCHESTER (in The Sunday Times) to 
the ‘admirable editing.’ 


qd, ‘Tt is difficult to be too grateful for the delightful 
editions of the XVIIIth Century novelists with which 


they are endowing the present generation,’ writes 
The Morning Post. The ‘Noble Venture’ of reprint- 
ing the NOVELS oF SAMUEL RICHARDSON pro- 


gresses. PAMELA is complete; CLARISSA is soon 
to be completed; GRANDISON is not far behind. 


q, In completing the Second Volume of PINDAR 
(Tue NeEMEAN AND IstuMIAN Opes) the Press 
completed ‘a superb work... in which Mr. BILLSoNn 
comes as near to achieving the impossible as the dif- 
ferent genius of languages permits.—T7he Manchester 
Guardian. 


q, ‘That beautiful piece of printing,” THE SCHOOL 
FOR SCANDAL, by blending the unique knowledge of 
Mr. Crompton Ruopes with Mr. LOWINSKY’S 
decorations ‘. conveys precious information for the 
modern producer as well as being a trophy for the 
collector.—The Observer. 


a, CuapMAN’s Homer with JoHn FARLEIGH’S 
woodcuts is now in preparation, and the first volume 
should be ready before Christmas. 


¢, Frequently urged thereto (and not unmindful of 
Christmas Greetings) the Tress has reprinted XXV 
SONNETS OF SHAKESPEARE. 2s, Gd. net. 


q, Tue SHAKESPEARE HEAD PRESs is encouraged 
in these undertakings by those lovers of well- printed 
books whose discrimination guides them to a twofold 
investment—spiritual and material—and to the Boox- 
SELLERS and their assistants whose intelligent service 
is the link between the Press and the Public. A cata- 
logue of all the Publications of the Press may be obtained 
from these Booksellers or from 





BASIL BLACKWELL, OXFORD 
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BRITISH MUSEUM 
CHRISTMAS CARDS 


The Trustees of the British Museum publish a fine selection 
of post cards and larger reproductions in colour and mono- 
chrome, suitable for use as Christmas Cards, including 


BOOKLETS. Is. each. 
Reproductions of IfMuminated MSS. 
The Nativity and the Angel and the Shepherds.— 
Initial P., Florentine, late fourteenth century. 
The Assumption of the Virgin—From a Hymnal 
of San Salvatore, Siena, A.p. 1415. 

Scene from the Persian Romance of Laila and 
Majnun (Indo-Persian). 

Garden Scene. (Flemish, fifteenth century.) 

The Tower of London. (Flemish.) 

The Nativity, with the Shepherds. 
thirteenth century.) 

The Court of the King of Yaman. 
seventeenth century.) 

Alexander the Great and Khizr. 
eighteenth century.) 

St. Gregory with the Dove. (Sforza.) 

Dance in a Garden. (Flemish.) 

St. Francis Appears to his Biographer. 

The Building of the Tower of Babel. 

June (Simon Bening of Bruges). 

The Last Supper (Bedford Book of Hours). 

March—Gardening and Felling Trees. 

The Annunciation. (Paris Book of Hours.) 

The Adoration of the Magi. (Bruges.) 

The Presentation in the Temple. (Dominican.) 


(French, 
(Indo-Persian, 


Indo-Persian 
? 





January (from Set B. 20). 


CARDS 
COLOURS OF THE ORIGINAL 
Is. PER SET OF 6 CARDS. 


Printed in colours, price 2d. 


CARDS 
(in Colours, Booklet Form). 


IN 
4d. EACH. 





Set B. 48. Nativity and Epiphany. 25, St. George. a 

Set B.47. Miniatures of Virgin and Saints. 26. The Virgin and C hild, with Angels. 
Set B.46. Mughal Painters, XVII cent. 27. St. Boniface, Bishop of Lausanne. 
Set B.45. “ The Hundred Children” (Chinese). = bin ye eta £ ihe head 

Set B. 44. Japanese Prints: Kiyonaga. , a oe — = ge 
= ssa aoa - 2. The Nativity (from the Sforza Book). 
Set B. 1. Nativity and Epiphany. 3. The Adoration of the Magi. 

Set B. 2. Nativity and Epiphany. 4. The Nativity, from Hore of E. Chevalier. 
Set B. 5. Persian Paintings : Timurid. 5. The Angel and the Shepherds. 

Set B. 6. Persian Paintings: Safavi. 7. The Baptism of Christ. 

Set B. 7. Italian Illuminations (Sforza). 9. The Adoration of the Magi. 

Set B. 8. Italian IHuminations (Sforza). 10. The Adoration of the Magi. 

Set B.17. Nativity and Epiphany. 11. The Angel and the Shepherds. 

Set B. 18. Japanese Prints: Hokusai. 12. Angel and Shepherds. 

Set B.19. Japanese Prints : Hokusai. 13. The Adoration of the Magi. 

Set B.20. January—June » Calendar. 15. January. Chopping logs: Sledging. 
Set B.21. July—December § XVI cent. 16. December. Pig-killing: Tug of War. 
Set B. 22. Japanese Prints: Hiroshige. 17. Jousts of St. Ingleuerch (Froissart). 
Set B.27. Romance of the Rose: Scenes. 18. Expedition to Barbary (Froissart). 
Set B. 28. Froissart’s Chronicle. 19. The Visitation. 

Set B. 29. Franciscan Miniatures. 20. The Virgin and Child. 

Set B.31. Miniatures and Initial B. 21. St. Christopher. 

Set B. 32. Flemish Hore, c. a.p. 1500. 22. St. George. 

Set B. 36. Miniatures of Saints, XIV cent. 3. St. Barbara. 


Price ls. 6d. 
Initial R, from a choir book, Florentine, 


14hin. 


The Annunciation. 
late fourteenth century. 


On view aid obtainable at the bookstalls in the Museuin. 








x 


11 in. 


Full lists sent free on application to 


Very fine. 


THE ACCOUNTANT, BRITISH MUSEUM, LONDON, W.C. 1. 
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CHRISTMAS 
BATH 


IS VERY ENJOYABLE 





The Bath Christmas Ticket 
gives a week of delightful 
and varied Entertainment 


for 10/6. 


Or for a Health-Holiday, the —| 
Bath Cure Ticket—a 3 weeks’ | 
course of baths and waters’! 
and all entertainments — at | 
45 guineas. 
All particulars, Christmas | 
Programme and Accom. | 
modation List with  in- | 
elusive hetel terms from | 
John Hatton, Director of | 
the Pump Room, Bath. | 
| 





Bath is only 13 hours from Paddington | 
| (G.W.R.) by non-stop expresses. 

















SUMMER WARMTH — 
THROUGHOUT THE _ 
WINTER. 


After our bitter experiences of English 
winters, we Britishers may well read such 
a claim with amazement, but little do we 
realize the simplicity with which ‘this | 
achievement has been brought within the | 
bounds of practical possibility. 

Heating to the majority appears a very 
difficult problem, and yet it is only because 
of our proverbial regard for old-world 
ideas that we lose sight of the solution | 
which has emanated from the progress of 
| modern inventive genius during recent 
years. 
| Every home can enjoy the comfort of | 
| cosy warmth throughout the house. If 
| only we burn our fuel into heat for the 
| interior of our homes instead of using it 
merely to burn and heat flues, we shall 

ensure a comfort hitherto unknown. 
| The system which claims, and justly 
| so, to accomplish this is the ** Onepipe 
Heater,” which can be installed complete 
in a few days without any structural 
alteration to the house at an approximate | 
| 





cost of £100-£130 complete. 
Pipes and Radiators are eliminated. 
There is only one fire, with stoking but 
twice daily. Over 500 Onepipe Heaters 
have been installed throughout the 
United Kingdom. They are known by no 
other name, and must not be confused 
with similar or cheaper systems. 

Nothing is lost but there is everything 
to gain by writing for particulars to the 
Secretary of the International Onepipe | 
Heater, Ltd., 75 Victoria Street, London, 
S.W. 1. “Phone: Victoria 6931 (4 lines). 














HURCOMBS, 


The public are invited to the opening sales at 
o’clock, when five sales will be in progress at 
Furniture, Pictures, China and Books. On view 
property in any of these sales should send 





Portrait of Mrs. Ward as HEBE, 


by Hoppner. 


I differ from some other auctioneers in that if I fail to sell 
there is no commission to pay, e.g., if you sent a picture, a silver 
cup, a diamond ring, each reserved at £100, and all three bought 
in at £95 each, you do not have 5 p.c. to pay ere articles are 
returned. 


For 21s. two of my representatives—one with a knowledge of 
plate and jewels and the other pictures, porcelain, old furniture, 
objects of art, &c.—will call, suggest reserve prices, and impart 
all the information they can, and, if desired, bring the jewels 
and silyer away in the car. 





Queen. Anne Bureau 
ookcase. 


PICCADILLY, w.1 


the Grafton Galleries on December 5th, at 12 
the same time, viz.—Silver, Jewels, Antique 
two days prior. Owners desirous of including 
particulars or book a call. 





Portrait of the Fifth Earl of Berkeley, 
by Hoppner. 


Lest you forget, buy the Datly Telegraph or Morning Post any 
Saturday, The Times any Tuesday, or Truth any. Wednesday, 
and, read more about my activities. 

Auction sale every Friday of, pearls, diamonds, old silver, 
Sheffield plate. Fortnightly sales antique furniture, pictures, 
china, and books. No buying-in charges. Stamps purchased for 
cash to any amount. Varcels safe registered post. 


HURCOMBS, PICCADILLY, W.1 
(entrance 1 Dover Street) 
*Phone: Gerrard 5971-4. 
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THE: GAS LIGHT & COKE COMPANY, HORSEFERRY ROAD, WESTMINSTER, S.W.1 


Picturesque times — those Christmastides of over a century ago! The 
passing of years has lent romance to those days when the first flickering 
gas jets shed their mellow rays on our dark streets. A hundred years 


have also misted over the discomforts borne by our grand-parents— 


the black-leading, coal-carrying, stoking, the smoke, dirt and 
drudgery involved in old-time Christmas hospitality. This Christmas, 
in the cottages of the poor as well as in the mansions of the rich, 
the clean!y spirit of coal—delivered silently, working noiselessly—will 
cook the Christmas fare in over 7,000,000 British homes. And—thanks 
to gas—the women who prepare these meals will have leisure to 
enjoy Christmas as they never could have done in the “good old days.” 
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The Gift to Send to 
a Literary Friend 


HE gift that you would choose for a literary friend 
seems obvious enough. Yet how hard it is to choose 
just the right books to suit his taste. 


A visit to a well-stocked bookstore will only intensify the 
difficulty. Perhaps it will help you to realise that your 
friend himself often has had the same experience. 


To him, as to yourself, the advice about books contained in 
The Times Literary Supplement would prove invaluable; 
and an annual subscription would be the best gift of all. 


The Times Literary Supplement is regarded by booklovers 
everywhere as indispensable. Its impartial reviews and 
criticisms are considered to be the most reliable information 
obtainable about new books. 


The leading articles on some subject of current interest; the 
notes on sales, complete bibliography, and other special 
features that it gives week by week, have earned for it a 
position of the greatest esteem among literary circles, 


Che Cimes 


LITERARY 
SUPPLEMENT 


Of All Newsagents and Bookstalls 


Every Thursday—Price 3d. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICES 


Post Free 


3 months, 4/4 6 months, 8/8 12 months, 17/4 


The Times Literary Supplement can be ordered from Newsagents and 
Bookstalls; or from THE PUBLISHER, PRINTING HOUSE 
SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.4 
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JOIN THE ANIMAL DEFENCE SOCIETY 


Justice to Animals is a Corner Stone of Civilisation. 


HE Society, which was founded in London in 1906, works strenuously to suppress cruelty in every form and 

to create a spirit of mercy and justice in the treatment of animals. 

The Society carrics on a vigorous campaign to reform the methods of slaughter and transport, to end the horrors of the 
steel trap and the fur traffic, to abolish vivisection, and generally to awaken feeling and understanding in regard to the 
treatment of animals. The influence of the Society is world-wide. It stands for the principle that the cause of humanity 
to animals is not a side-issue, but a vital part of civilisation, of social development, and essential to man’s spiritual awakening. 
The Society, therefore, secks to introduce humane education in every school. 

The Society’s active campaigns for legislative reform are carried out by means of meetings, lectures, extensive dis- 
tribution of publications, Press publicity, international Congresses, exhibitions, demonstrations, ete. 

The Society maintains Humane Exhibitions in London and at 4 Cour St. Pierre, Geneva, to demonstrate the practical 
side of Animal Protection. 

The Society has built and equipped a Model Abattoir at Letchworth, Herts, England, with the object of demonstrating 
humane slaughter. HELP THE SOCIETY TO CARRY ON ITS WORK. 


Send your Member’s Annual Subscription, 10s.; Life Membership, £5; Associate’s, 2s. 6d. 


Donations now 10: "THE ANIMAL DEFENCE SOCIETY, 35 Old Bond Street, W. 1. 


President: THE DUCHESS OF HAMILTON, Founder and Hon. Director: MISS LIND-AF-HAGEBY, 
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WHAT IS WRONG WITH OUR 
LIQUOR LAWS ? 


FTER four centuries of troubled and tangled experience, during which amend- 
ment has followed amendment and restriction been added to restriction, the 
operative effects of our liquor licensing laws are again being reviewed by a 

Royal Commission. 


Such a record is unique in the history of social legislation. To what is it 
due? Why should liquor laws require repeated amendment while other laws work 
quietly towards their objects and aims? 


To answer this question it is necessary to consider another. What is the primary 
and the ultimate object of a liquor licensing system? It may be summed up in 
two words: control and restraint. The trade in alcoholic beverages stands by itself 
in one vital respect. It is the only important trade in which the enterprise of the 
trader is by deliberate intention made subject to statutory restrictions and restraint. 
The reason for this exceptional treatment lies in the nature and the potential 
effects of the commodities sold. 


A STATUTORY PARADOX. 


If the intention of the law be accepted, and few question its wisdom, then 
plainly it ought to be reflected in the organization and management of the trade. 
The interests of the seller ought strictly to coincide with the intention and object 
of the law. As a matter of fact, this has never been the case. Our licensing laws 
from the sixteenth century onwards have all been based upon the assumption 
that a trade which is peculiarly liable to abuse, and capable when abused of serious 
hurt to the community, can safely be entrusted to the management and enterprise 
of those whose supreme and dominating interest in it is the commercial interest of 
gain. 


Herein lies the disabling paradox which explains so much of our licensing 
history. Our licensing system is an attempt to reconcile two conflicting and 
irreconcilable interests: the public interest in restraint and the commercial interest 
of the trader in expansion of trade. Such an attempt has no sanction in reason, 
and until we recognise this and change—as other nations under the compulsion of 
experience have with success changed—the basis of the licensing system by 
eliminating the inducement of private profit, we must expect and endure the social 
and political effects of a perpetual conflict of opposed interests. 


Mr. Bonar Law crystallized the position in a single sentence when he told the 
House of Commons that “the only real chance of temperance reform in this 
country is some system of disinterested management.” 


A POSSIBLE FIRST STEP. 


While it may not be possible in present circumstances to introduce such a 
system on a national scale, there is no reason why individual towns should not 
have statutory power (on their own initiative and by their own decision and choice) 
to substitute for the present competitive system of brewery ownership and control, 
a system similar in principle but not necessarily in precise form to that which (as 
recently shown by an impartial observer in the columns of The Spectator) has 
been signally successful in the city and district of Carlisle. 


The Temperance Legislation League has prepared and published a draft Bill 
with this object in view, and copies of the Bill, together with explanatory literature, 
can readily be obtained on application to the Secretary of the League at Parliament 
Mansions, Victoria Street, Westminster, 5.W. 1. 
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News of the Week 


Towards an All-India Federation 
i io most important aspect of the Government of 
India dispatch, which was published on Friday, 
November 14th, is its frank recognition of the demand 
of a united India for responsible Government, in name 
if not altogether in fact. The dispatch advocates a 
vigorous central authority with the powers of the 
Governor-General unimpaired. Provincial autonomy is 
approved, and a more liberal system than that of the 
Simon Commission is proposed for the North-West 
Frontier Province. To meet Indian aspirations, how- 
ever, there is a proposal not indeed for a formal dyarchy 
at the centre, but for something hardly distinguishable 
from it, namely, a combination of nominated officials 
and an appreciable popular element elected by the 
Indian Legislature. The Government of India decline 
to believe that responsibility for finance and law and 
order, or the control of defence, can be entirely trans- 
ferred as yet to a_ British-Indian authority. They 
reject the present subordination of Delhi to Whitehall 








in favour of a partnership between the Imperial Parlia- 
ment and the Government of India, in which the subjects 
on which Parliament should still pronounce would be 
clearly defined. 

* * * * 

This document displays the utmost goodwill but 
scant imagination. In manner it is colourless by the 
side of the Simon Report. It is already out of date, 
in view of the momentous declarations by spokesmen 
of the Indian States at the Round Table Conference. 
These spokesmen demand an All-India Federation, not 
mercly a British-Indian authority. The Indian Princes 
have, in fine, plainly and publicly backed up all the 
reasonable demands of Indian nationalism. It now 
remains for them to supply the leadership so urgently 
necessary to the Conference and not likely to be forth- 
coming from others. The early speeches—that of Sir 
Muhammed Shafi on Tuesday, for instance—have shown 
that Moslems and Hindus are at one in demanding 
responsible government at the centre, and also in their 
willingness to co-operate with the Princes in evolving 
a Federal Constitution. That is a considerable advance. 
A Committee is already at work considering the structure 
of such a system. 

* * * * 

In his opening speech on Monday, Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru was both challenging and explicit. He made 
the point that it would be impossible to maintain any 
law and order worthy of the name so long as Indian 
political aspirations went unsatisfied. The Maharajah 
of Bikanir followed with another outspoken appeal for 
Federation now. The way forward, he said, lay “ not 
in the dead hand of an impossible uniformity, but in 
an associated diversity.” Mr. Jayakar declared on 
behalf of the young men and women of his country 
that if India were given Dominion status the cry of 
‘** Independence ” would fade out in a few months. 
Lord Peel on Tuesday repeated some traditional words 
of caution, but they belonged to a different context from 
All-India Federation. The preparations for the transfer 
of financial responsibility, suggested by Sir George 
Schuster, can now be considerably hastened, since an 
All-India Federation would offer a very much sounder 
basis for India’s credit. 

* * * * 


9 


A Travesty cf Disarmament 

The case for direct limitation of armaments has 
been allowed to go by default. British policy appears 
to us as wrong as it is ignominious. In view of the 
serious increase in armaments since the spring of 1929, 
when the Preparatory Commission last met and rejected 
every form of control except “* publicity,’ we had hoped 
for better things. The German proposal for direct 
limitation received then a much greater number of votes. 
It is deplorable that the Labour Government should 
be blind to the dynamic forces in Europe. Their decision 
to aspire no higher than Budgetary limitation ignores 
the character of Poland and Yugo-Slavia, where there 
is no control of public expenditure. Again, the United 
States meets this method with a non possumus. Thus 
there is raised the whole question of the efficacy of the 
League disarmament work as compared with the naval 
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agreements reached outside the League—with the co- 
operation of the United States. 
*. * * * 

A Commission of Budgetary experts is to study ways 
and means, and to report at an early date so that the 
full Conference may not be delayed. The Italian Govern- 
ment maintains its naval offer to France of “ parity 
downwards,” but refuses to commit itself on the method 
of limitation until the details of tonnage are known. 
Lord Cecil’s retrogression at Geneva has disheartened the 
friends of peace in every country, and has been the 
pretext for the telling of many home truths by the 
Italian, German, and Soviet delegates, supported, be it 
noted, by practically all the “ neutral”? Powers. The 
French are so encouraged by this unexpected British 
support that they are blandly pretending that there is 
no Treaty obligation on the part of the “ victors” to 
disarm, but that any reduction of armaments is an act 
of grace or a matter of Budgetary convenience ! 

* * * * 

A letter from Mr. Wilson Harris, which we print else- 
where, confirms our view that those who have been 
immersed in this subject for years, in the Preparatory 
Commission, or in connexion with the League of Nations 
Union, cannot see the wood for the trees. We 
fully appreciate the anxiety of the Government that 
a Convention representing a maximum of agreement 
may be drafted for discussion at a world Disarmament 
Conference. The present botched-up document, however, 
will simply bring the Preparatory Commission—and the 
League too—into ridicule. There are ugly facts in the 
international situation which make it imperative for 
this country to check the reaction towards warlike 
preparations. Some attempt must be made now to 
meet the German case that what has been possible in 
the way of limitation for her is perfectly possible for 
other nations. And, of course, this is definitely provided 
for in the preamble to Part V of the Peace Treaties. 
If, as Mr. Wilson Harris says, France, Poland, and the 
Little Entente would not join in a genuine disarmament 
Convention, why should not their “ militarism” be 
exposed ? 

. ~ * ~ 
Poland 

The Polish General Election has appreciably helped 
Marshal Pilsudski to build up that Parliamentary majority 
which he has always wanted. Cynical onlookers have 
wondered why he was so intent upon having a majority 
behind his acts of executive authority, as he was apparently 
well able to get on without it. Since the coup d'état of 
1926 the army has been unwaveringly loyal to him. 
When he became the virtual dictator of Poland he had 
a mere handful of supporters in Parliament. At the 
General Election of 1928 he failed to get a majority, but 
he made some progress towards it. Now at last his own 
Party, the Government Party, has a majority over all the 
others. This is the result of an elaborately careful 
“‘making ” of the elections. Imprisonment, intimida- 
tion, the offer of glittering prizes—each applied to suit 
particular cases—have done their work. Whether Mar- 
shal Pilsudski will take off his hat to the majority now 
that he has got it and allow it to borrow some of his 
authority has yet to be seen. Perhaps that will depend 
upon whether the policy of the “ free and independent ” 
delegates has the advantage of coinciding with his own. 

* * - * 
A Spanish General Strike 

The threat by the Spanish Federation of Building 
Trades—which had a grievance against the Government 
on account of hasty action by a police officer—was 
carried out last ‘ week-end.” Madrid enjoyed a forty- 


eight hours’ General Strike (with a reduction of twenty- 
four hours in the case of the essential public services), 
Similar strikes of protest and sympathy were organized 
in Barcelona, Valencia and other centres. The word 
“enjoyed ” seems to fit the situation, since the strikes 
were mostly good-humoured affairs. The Government 
had received an assurance that there would be no break- 
down of the gas, electric light, and water services, and 
there was in fact no serious incident in Madrid, and 
little inconvenience. Sunday was a day of peace and 
quiet, such as dwellers in Madrid may have dreamt of, 
but never thought possible. The General Union of 
Workers which organized the strike—possibly in order 
to forestall its rival the Syndicalist organization which 
was the source of some trouble in Barcelona on this 
as on every occasion—is a sane, moderate and well- 


disciplined body. 
* * * 


Palestine 

In the House of Commons on Monday there was a 
debate on Palestine, and though there was plenty of 
criticism of the Government there was a welcome change 
from the rash tendency of three weeks ago to accuse 
the Government before the whole world of the dishonour- 
able repudiation of a pledge. Dr. Drummond Shiels 
said that the White Paper which had been quite mis- 
understood was merely a fusion of the document of 1922, 
the Shaw Report .and the Hope Simpson Report. It 
had been intended only as a basis of discussion. The 
Government would have liked nothing better than a 
Round Table Conference, but the Arabs had refused it. 
No action, however, would be taken until after con- 
sultation with both Jews and Arabs. Meanwhile the 
Government would guarantee a loan of £2,500,000 for 
development, and in the first few years would pay both 
interest and Sinking Fund charges. Land would thus 
be provided for ten thousand families, landless Arabs 
having the first claim. There was no idea of checking 
Jewish immigration at the present point, and as a matter 
of fact 1,480 new permits would be granted to Jews. 
Mr. Lloyd George was unguarded in his language and 
Sir Herbert Samuel refused to be appeased, but it is 
most satisfactory that the danger of making Palestine 
the plaything of partisans at the expense of British 


repute seems to be passing. 
* * * * 


The Land Bill 

On Tuesday the Government, enthusiastically helped 
by Mr. Lloyd George, carried the second reading of their 
Land Utilization Bill by a majority of 81. The Unionist 
attack upon the Bill was chiefly inspired by indignation 
at the absence of Protective tariffs. Sir George Courthope 
said that the Government would waste millions of money 
on the proposed large-scale farms, and more millions 
upon tempting prospective small holders into an unprofit- 
able occupation. He even shed a tear over the very 
remarkable recent extension of allotments. He was 
afraid that this allotment craze might end in many 
thousands of men being content to live always on the 
“dole”? while the cultivation of a little bit of land 
became an auxiliary of their weekly Budget and, for 
the rest, only a healthy recreation. 

* . * * 

We agree with the critics that there are already 
plenty of demonstration farms, but it seems that Dr, 
Addison has in view rationalized farms such as certainly 
have never existed here. His proposal is really a 
proposal for research, and money spent on truly scien- 
tific research is never wasted. There is a chance that 
every genuine experiment will disclose the vital secret. 
As regards the risks of multiplying small holdings, it is of 
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course true that there were heavy failures among ,the 
ex-Service men who were settled on the land after the 
War, but we are convinced that small holdings—technically 
defined as farms up to fifty acres—hold out the hope of 


the future. They can be manned by farming families’ 


with very little, if any, costs for outside labour. If 
the disasters soon after the War are separated from the 
ordinary finance of small holdings it will be found that 
the number of failures was by no means formidable, 
and that most were due to the absence of proper 
means of marketing. It will be useless for the Govern- 
ment to encourage much higher production from the land 
if an end is not put to the present system by which the 
middlemen—without personal blame to themselves, for 
they are only making money like other men where they 
can—obtain most of the profits. Mr. Lloyd George 
pointed out that Great Britain had only seven per 
cent. of its people on the land, whereas France had 
forty per cent., Germany over thirty per cent., and even 
the highly industrialized Belgium eighteen or ninetcen 
per cent, 
* * * * 
Allotments 
We wish that the section of the Land Utilization Bill 
which provides allotments could be detached and passed 
quickly by itself. What happened in the Rhondda 
Valley, thanks to the energy and imagination of Mr. John 
Robson and the Society of Friends in starting unemployed 
miners on allotments, was a portent. The experiment 
extended to Durham, Northumberland, the West Riding, 
Staffordshire and Lancashire. Within six months 80,000 
applications were made for allotments. Even on an 
allotment a man can gain much experience of cultivation 
and of the ways of Nature ; but, best of all, he may achieve 
that devotion to a life on the land which will make him 
contented if not prosperous when he has the good fortune 
to be promoted to a small-holding. The natural lover of 
the land must be left as far as possible to fight his battle 
in his own way when once he has reccived the necessary 
instruction. Official interference or fussiness estranges 
him, and finally kills his enthusiasm. Fortunately Dr. 
Addison has several times lately expressed an abhorrence 
of bureaucratic control. Like all his Socialist colleagues 
he has learned much in office. 
x * * ae 
Railway Wages and Salaries 
The reductions in wages and salaries proposed by the 
Railway Companies are very heavy, but the position of 
the Companies, with a revenue decreasing by nearly 
£10,000,000 a year, is becoming precarious. Something 
must be done. It is to be hoped that discussion will 
reveal methods of economy which may yet make the full 
reductions proposed unnecessary. ‘The Companies pro- 
pose a reduction of 6s. a week in the pay of the men, with 
a minimum of 88s., instead of 40s. a week. There is also 
to be a rearrangement of hours so that overtime can be 
calculated by the week instead of by the day. Hitherto 
the rates for overtime paid to anybody who worked more 
than the appointed number of hours for a singie day have 
added considerably to wages. The Companies’ general 
‘ase is that railway wages are 120 per cent. higher than 
they were in 1913, and that the salaries of clerks and 
supervisors are 100 per cent. higher. The inerease in 
the cost of living since 1913 is now only 56 per cent. The 
average increase of wages throughout industry since 
1918 is a little less than 75 per cent., as compared with 
the 120 per cent. of the railwaymen. j 
* * * % 
Public opinion has a steadily growing influence upon 
the settlement of industrial disputes. No arrangement 


can last long that flouts this opinion. For every reason 
both the companies and their employees will be well 
advised to state their case carefully in detail. If it be 
said that nothing but personal self-sacrifice will save the 
railways, the higher. paid officials of the company will 
have to meet the demand that they shall share in the 
sacrifice. On the other hand, speakers on behalf of the 
men—whose wages nobody wants to see reduced—will 
not help their cause by talking about the shareholders as 
** blood-suckers.”” Hundreds of thousands of people who 
are by no means well-to-do have invested savings in the 
companies ; they are among the people who have put up 
money to pay for labour. Without it there would be 
no employment. To talk of the payment of a modest 
interest on this capital as being stolen by a parasitic class 
is silly. 
* * * * 

The Coal Crisis 

The wages dispute in the coal industry is a knot which 
nobody knows how to untie. In a little more than 
a week the Mines Act will come into force and the eight 
hour day ought to be replaced by a seven and a half 
hour day. But in no coalfield where eight hours a 
day are still worked has there been any successful adjust- 
ment of wages. The Mining Association has refused 
on behalf of the employers to take any part in a National 
Industrial Board because participation would imply 
the reasonableness of a national treatment of the industry. 
Attempts are therefore being made to settle wage disputes 
locally, and in several districts the owners suggest better 
terms if the men will agree to the “ spreadover” of 
hours. The Government are under a solemn promise 
to the miners that a reduction of hours shall not mean 
a reduction of wages. They had been hoping, of course, 
that the marketing schemes provided in the Act would 
make it easy for the owners to maintain wages, but the 
marketing schemes themselves are not ready. It is 
not surprising that the Government are credited with 
thoughts of postponing the operation of the Act. The 
ideal solution is, of course, an international agreement 
in regard to hours, but that is a long way off. The 
Delegates Conference of the Miners’ Federation is due 
to meet on Thursday after we have gone to press, 

* * * x 


‘ 


Sir John Simon and Liberal Tactics 

Speaking at Cleckheaton last Saturday Sir John 
Simon amplified his recent letter to Mr. Lloyd George. 
He said that the time had come to strike against the Govern- 
ment and that he had an entire disbelief in the Liberal 
tactics of keeping them alive. Mr. Lloyd George is 
notoriously hoping for a deal with the Government about 
electoral reform and therefore thinks his tacties worth 
while even when they prevent the Liberal Party from 
expressing its true opinion in Parliament. Sir John 
Simon for his part, as he told his audience, is unable to 
forget a certain remark by Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man, who in’ 1905 said of the Unionist Government, 
“For years they have lived on tactics and now they 
have died of. tactics.” It may be gathered that Sir 
John is keeping himself free to oppose any amendment 
of the Trade Disputes Act. Meanwhile Sir Archibald 
Sinclair—who enjoys universal respect and liking—has 
consented to be the Chief Whip of the Liberal Party. 

* ** * * 

Bank Rate, 8 per cent., changed from 8} per cent. on 
May Ist, 1930. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday, 
1023; on Wednesday week, 102%; a year ago, 99%; 
Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 943; on 
Wednesday week, @5}; a year ago, 85}; ~- Conversion 
Loan (3$ per cent.) was on Wednesday 813; on Wednesday 
week, 82}; a year ago, 74}. 
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Great Britain and a Better World 


FW pe year the Christmas Number of the Spectator 
took the form of a “ Better World” issue, and 
this week we repeat the experiment. At a time when 
there is so much acute Party controversy an impartial 
survey of our national life may not be without its uses. 
This year has been a difficult one for most countries. 
A spirit of scepticism and disillusionment has been 
abroad when men’s spirits have flagged and when there 
has been less talk of reconstructing the world and more 
of the need for studying national self-interest to the 
exclusion of wider horizons. In the past year the cause 
of international co-operation has undoubtedly reccived a 
set-back. The doctrines of economic nationalism and 
national self-sufficiency have been widely expounded. 
Such events as the signing of the Naval Pact and the 
handing back to China of Wei-Hai-wei, outward proof 
that the West no longer desires to exploit the East, were 
but gleams of light in a stormy sky. And yet if Europe 
is to be re-made and Western civilization placed on an 
enduring foundation the need for international co-opera- 
tion was never greater. Let us hope that the present 
phase is but the swing backwards of the pendulum, or a 
case of reculer pour mieux sauter. 

In Great Britain the popular Press, taking the oppor- 
tunity of public alarm at the Government’s inability to 
deal with the unemployment menace, has been preaching 
a Sinn Fein doctrine of “‘ Ourselves alone ”—interpreting 
“ourselves ” in the widest sense as meaning the whole 
British Empire. But even the most fervent Empire 
crusaders have had to admit that Empire Free Trade is 
not at present practical politics, because the Dominions 
show no intention of letting in British manufacturers 
duty free to compete with local industry. This is not to 
say that we are in any way satisfied with Great Britain’s 
present economic plight ; far from it. We think that it 
may become necessary to adopt temporary tariffs on 
imports in order to raise revenue, or to devise a scheme of 
a “quota” to help the British farmer through a period of 
extreme crisis. Nor are we less anxious than those who 
shout loudest to draw closer the bonds of friendship that 
unite us to the other States in the British Commonwealth. 
But whatever fiscal changes may be necessary we hope 
that there will be no real attempt to organize the British 
Commonwealth contra mundum. We must never forget 
that Great Britain is in Europe, and without her help the 
prospect of European co-operation would be poor indeed. 

There was never greater need for dissipating the clouds 
of suspicion on the European horizon or for seeking to 
make its peoples better acquainted. Not more tariffs 
and bars to international trade are wanted, but less. 
The nations of the world must get to know each other 
better. Such gestures as Signor Mussolini’s 
despatch of the steamer ‘Leonardo da Next 
Vinci,’ with its priceless cargo of master- 
pieces to us was a symbol of how to promote 
good will among nations ; France’s sympathy 
over the loss of ‘R101’ at Beauvais was 
another. 

In Great Britain there is need for an 
overhaul of our parliamentary machinery, 
for we are not satisfied with a system which 
involves much waste of time and the mini- 
mum of legislative output. How many 
really important matters have had to be 
shelved while the Mother of Parliaments 
devotes its attention to the parish pump? 
Sooner or later a system of devolution will 
be necessary whereby local problems will be 
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dealt with locally and Parliament in London will confine 
itself to the national problems of Great Britain as a whole, 

Perhaps the blackest page in the record of the present 
Government has been its inability to deal with growing 
unemployment. Not that we under-estimate the problem 
nor fail to remember that the depression is practically 
world-wide. | Nevertheless, an urgent situation calls 
for urgent methods and we think that a committee of 
economic experts should be able to devise methods of 
reducing the total of over 2,000,000 workless by at 
least half within a reasonable period. Much of our 
national equipment is out of date. Schemes of drainage, 
afforestation, reclamation of waste land, of public works, 
of slum clearance are urgently necessary. 

We refuse to believe that there is no better way of 
employing two million of our fellow-citizens than by letting 
them aimlessly walk the streets. Much as we dislike dic- 
tatorships, we almost wish we had an unemployment 
dictator in this country to grapple with the problem. 
We would say to him something as follows: ‘‘ At present 
the nation is spending vast sums of money on unemploy- 
ment doles for which it gets nothing in return. We do 
not suggest withdrawing the dole because we recognize 
our responsibility to our fellow-citizens, it is our duty to 
provide them with work, or, if through a faulty social 
system there is no work for them, we must feed them. 
Instead of giving a dole for doing nothing, however, we 
are going to pay for urgent national work. Let us start 
off with the problem of slums. Successive Governments 
have talked about the slum menace but the problem 
still remains largely unsolved. We propose organizing a 
great mobile reconstruction army, half a million strong, 
and we shall keep it in the ‘field’ pulling down slums 
and rebuilding our cities until there is not a single human 
rookery left. Granted war-time enthusiasm and intelligent 
direction the task could be accomplished.” 

Then our educational methods are much below those 
to be found in Scandinavia, Northern Europe, and in our 
own Dominions. If we wish to compete with the rest 
of the world we must see to it that our people, man for 
man, are as eflicient as, say, the Danes, the Swedes or the 
Swiss. We wish we had the time to dwell on this theme 
and to tell of Denmark’s wonderful agricultural education. 
And closely related to the question of giving the citizen 
a proper training and equipment for life’s battle is the 
question of drink. 

A drink-sodden nation is not and never will be as 
efficient as a sober nation. Great Britain is much more 
sober than she used to be, but it would show a wilful 
ignorance of facts to ignore the extent of the evil caused 
by drink and by the resultant loss of efficiency in our whole 

industrial machine. In terms of profit and 
W ee k loss tens of millions of pounds must be 
lost in this country in inefficiency, loss 
of time, and inertia as a result of drunken- 
ness. We have never wavered in our sup- 
port of the policy of public ownership of the 
Drink Trade as laid down by Mr. St. Loe 
Strachey. Within fifty hours of Great 
Britain is a country which, in our view, has 
largely solved the Drink problem without 
any of the drawbacks of prohibition. No 
British temperance worker can afford to 
ignore the Swedish example, but we are by no 
means regardless of the excellent work already 
done by the State Management Scheme in 
Carlisle. We have frequently referred to 
that scheme, and hope to do so again, 
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Somehow or other we have got to create a “land 
enthusiasm,” to use a phrase of Sir Horace Plunkett’s. 
Whatever panaceas may be advocated for our present 
economic plight, there will be no permanent prosperity 
unless a real policy of ‘* back to the land” is put into 
operation. Our idle and weed-overgrown acres must be 
reclaimed. We are not pessimists as to Great Britain’s 
agricultural future, we think that the price of agricultural 
land has nearly reached bottom and that a great future 
awaits those who copy North European methods. We 
do not advocate Great Britain trying to compete in 
grain-growing with Canada, Australia or the Argentine. 
Our people should concentrate on mixed farming, dairying, 
breeding pigs and poultry, growing more fruit for bottling, 
and the cultivation of vegetables. In the fruit-bottling 
and vegetable-canning industry we are far behind the 
United States. 

Much has already been done to awaken our people to 
the state of the national health by the Ministry of Health, 
by the New Health Society, and by others, but we have 
a very long road to travel before we can rest content. 
The dietary of our people must be revised. In the science 
of dietetics we are but beginners. Millions of our people 
are suffering ill-health through wrong nutrition. The 
dietary of our industrial workers is deplorable : alcohol, 
strong tea, white bread, and an excessive use of starchy 
foods and an absence of vegetables, apart from potatoes, 
are the rule in most British homes. And only second 
in importance to a revision of our feeding habits is the 
urgent need of teaching British housewives to cook. 
Some observers, not without justice, have said that one 
of the causes which sends the British workman to the 
nearby public-house is the bad cooking in his home. 

We are only beginning to appreciate the aids to good 
health which nature has given us in sunshine and fresh 
air. Pioneers like Miss Rachel MacMillan have shown 
what they can accomplish in the case of ailing children ; 
the same benefits, to an even greater degree, would 
accrue to normal children so educated. New Zealand, 
which has its Society for the extension of open-air schools 
—open to the air all the year round in a climate very 
like our own—is also pointing the way. There should 
be open-air nursery schools in every town and village 
throughout this island; if there were, a miracle would 
take place in the national physique. 

Other causes on which we hold strong views, and which 
with the help of our readers we hope to advance. are the 
abolition of the smoke nuisance; the pulling down of 
the railings round most of the squares in our big cities 
and the banishment of the soot-begrimed laurel hedges 
in them—the provision. of up-to-date and hygienic public 
baths in our large cities, with sliding roofs open to the 
sun, similar to those we have seen in Vienna and other 
European cities; the reform of men’s clothes in the 


summer; the extension of out-door eating places in 
Great Britain; the preservation of the natural beauty 
of the countryside. 

Also there is the urgent need for the introduction of 
humane slaughter and the abolition of the private 
slaughter-house. We must insist that humane methods 
of slaughter be employed in the case of all cattle, sheep, 
calves, and pigs killed for food. Rabbit coursing, stag 
and otter hunting must be stopped; the campaign 
against steel traps must be intensified and the horrors 
of the fur trade must be broadcast from the house-tops 
until the consciences of our women are stirred and they 
refuse to wear furs that have been obtained by cruel 
methods. 

The problem of India should have an article to itself. 
Here we can only repeat our view that the day for 
paternal government has gone, never to return. That 
the task of helping India to become a world-Power, as 
free as ourselves, is a wonderful opportunity for the 
display of statesmanship and generosity on the part of 
this nation. We do not under-estimate the difliculties ; 
we know how great they are. But we have never wavered 
in our belief that the only way to keep India within the 
British Commonwealth is to win India’s good will; 
compulsion will lead nowhere. And if India is to remain 
within the framework of the British Commonwealth, an 
equal with Great Britain and the other Britannic nations, 
she will only do so of her own free will. We think the 
greatest safeguard which we could have in Asia at the 
present time would be a real and lasting friendship 
between Great Britain and India, but it must be based 
on absolute equality. This does not mean that we 
think the work of Great Britain in India is over; far 
from it. In the task of helping India to fulfil her 
destiny we think that British help will be required for 
many a long day. 

One last paragraph must be about ourselves. During 
the past year the Spectator has lost some old friends and 
has gained many new ones. We cannot expect all our 
readers to agree with us. But with the passing of the 
years we find ourselves less inclined to tie ourselves 
to any Party. Mr. Strachey used to define the position 
of the Spectator as “ left centre.” Perhaps that definition 
still holds good. But of one thing our readers may rest 
assured. ‘The independence of this journal is very dear 
to us. We think that the need for a weekly review, 
untrammelled by party alfliliations and seeking only to 


ee 


serve the national interest, was never greater, and if we 
may judge by present indications, the future of the 
Spectator was never brighter. Our readers may often 
disagree with us, as they do, but we know they believe 
in the sincerity of our desire to work whole-heartedly 
and without respite for a “ Better England ” in a better 
world, 


The Imperial Conference 


NOME untrue pictures of the Imperial Conference have 
hI been drawn by Protectionist journalists—pictures 
like those futurist productions which convey no meaning 
until they are explained by the artist. A fantastic love 
of the distorted or the cryptic is at all events required 
as the foundation for the belief that the Imperial Con- 
ference was a ghastly failure, and that the Dominion 
Prime Ministers were ‘‘ sent empty away.” The Govern- 
ment are blamed for obstinacy and lack of imagination 
and sympathy ; but before we agree let us be quite sure 
that something very different would have happened if a 
Unionist Government had been in power. 

Immediately after Mr. Bennett’s proposal of a system 


of reciprocal Preferential tariffs Mr. Baldwin issued a 
manifesto in which he accepted the scheme whole- 
heartedly and said that he would stand for it as soon as 
he was returned to oflice. Within a few days, however, 
a cold fit, or at least a lukewarm fit, followed this first 
fever of enthusiasm. It was grasped that what Mr. 
Bennett had proposed was a Preference of only 3 per cent, 
in return for which Great Britain was to tax all foreign 
imports, including food, and therefore put into jeopardy 
more than half of her total trade. Simultaneously 
reports began to pour into the Unionist Central Office 
that the North of England wage-earner, no matter what 
his polities might be in other respects, was as resolutely 
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opposed as ever to any kind of food tax. All this strong 
light produced a strong blossoming of discretion among the 
Protectionists. Mr. Baldwin, in spite of all solicitations 
from his extreme fiscal wing, refused explicitly to advocate 
“food taxes.”” He did not, of course, repudiate them ; 
but he explained that the Quota was the first objective 
on his list, and until that proved impracticable it would 
be unnecessary to advocate food taxes definitely. 

Is it unreasonable to assume that if Mr. Baldwin had 
been at the Imperial Conference as the Head of the 
Government he would—later if not at first—have argued 
in favour of the Quota as a safer method than the taxation 
of food? If this is a reasonable assumption there is not 
much room left for abusing the Government about their 
fiscal policy, for they discussed the Quota with an open 
mind, turned their economic researchers on to the subject, 
are continuing their inquiries, and mean to take the 
subject up again with the Dominion representatives 
within a year. 

Nor is that all. It has been generally supposed that 
there was some fiscal dissension in the Cabinet, Mr. 
Snowden holding out for the extreme unalterable dogma 
of Free Trade and Mr. Thomas leaning to Protection. 
If this was true Mr. Snowden must have yielded appreci- 
ably, for the statement of the results of the Imperial 
Conference contains the very important promise to the 
Dominions that “the existing Preferential margins 
accorded by the United Kingdom to other parts of the 
Empire will not be reduced for a period of three years, or 
pending the outcome of the suggested Conference, subject 
to the rights of the United Kingdom Parliament to fix the 
Budget from year to year.” 

Admitting fully the significance of this we are still a 
little puzzled as to its exact meaning. When Mr. Thomas 
was questioned he did not claim any triumph for his 
Protectionist inclinations but modestly rode off the point 
by explaining—with startling irrelevance—that there 
were such things as Preferences which do not depend 
upon tariffs. We quite agree that there are—and they 
are of the sort that we ourselves would choose—but it 
cannot be supposed for a moment that the Preferences 
referred to in the statement of the results of the Imperial 
Conference were not fiscal Preferences. 

The interesting question remains as to what Preferences 
are included in the pledge. And does the pledge mean 
that for three years no existing Preferences to the 
Dominions will be altered in any way? It will be noted 
that the word “ margin” is used. Mr. Snowden, if he 
remains in office long enough, will apparently be literally 
justified in altering tariffs—no doubt by reducing them 
—so long as he guarantees a continuance of the same 
marginal advantage to the Dominions. We do not 
suppose that he has been induced to abandon his 
policy of repealing as soon as possible all the Safeguarding 
dutics, but more information is needed. He has already 


seemed 


allowed the lace duty to lapse. The duties on cutlery 
gloves and gas mantles will expire in December unless 
they are continued by special legislation. 

Our hope that a Permanent Secretariat, if only in the 
form of an Economic Secretariat, would be appointed 
by the Conference has been disappointed, but a real 
step has been taken. The Imperial Economic Committee 
is to be reconstituted in order that it can examine and 
report upon any question at any time submitted to it 
by the Dominion Governments. The Empire Marketing 
Board is also to be reconstituted and is to have a minimum 
yearly income. If we consider these facts in connexion 
with the decision to reopen the Economic Section of the 
Imperial Conference at Ottawa within a year we must 
acknowledge that the idea of a Permanent Imperial 
Secretariat seems to be in safe keeping and is steadily 
growing. 

We have mentioned first the economic work of the 
Imperial Conference because it has attracted the larger 
share of attention, but really more time was taken up 
in discussing Constitutional points. The object was to 
implement the memorable declarations of 1926 in regard 
to the equality of Great Britain and the Dominions. 
In the main the recommendations of the Committee 
which inquired into the methods of making good those 
declarations have been adopted. Many of them seem to 
err on the side of pedantry but that apparently cannot 
be avoided when you set lawyers the task of interpretation. 
Their method is patiently to discover every possible 
loophole for misunderstanding in order to stop it. 

The most encouraging sign is that not a single Dominion 
pressed to a sterile decision such questions as ‘“ Has a 
Dominion the right to secede ?”’ and “* How can Dominions 
really be equal to Great Britain when British Ministers 
have the ear of the Sovereign continually and Dominion 
Ministers have not?” The truth is that if all such 
questions are answered in the redundant manner of 
legal documents there would not be much space left for 
the adaptations of common sense. Definition there must 
be, but a morbid ideal of over-tidiness in dealing with 
English-speaking people becomes a danger and a vice. 
Some people think that Great Britain has already gone 
too far in altering the Constitutional traditions of the 
Empire. In future the British Parliament will be unable 
to pass any legislation affecting the Dominions except 
at the invitation of the Dominions themselves, and it 
will be impossible to change the succession to the Throne 
without the consent of all the Dominions. Thus the Mother 
of Parliaments is shorn of her wider powers and some of 
her most dignified functions. Could this have been helped ? 
We think not. The bold course was the necessary course 
and, therefore, the safe course. The one thing to remember 
above all is that the Imperial link provided in the 
personality of the Sovereign has vastly increased in 
importance. 


The Futute of Burma 


N the task of reorganizing the basis of Government 
of India, to which the Round Table Conference is 
now applying itself, there is a danger that the claims of a 
loyal section of His Majesty’s Dominions may be over- 
looked—Burma. 

Burma is a country slightly larger than France, with a 
population of 13,000,000, the great majority of whom 
belong to the Buddhist faith. Her people are among the 
most intelligent in Asia, and the standard of literacy is 
high. She is represented on the Round Table Conference 
by four delegates, and in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Simon Report she hopes that the 


“ artificial’ ties which at present connect her with India 
will be severed. There seems every reason to suppose 
that the Round Table Conference will concur in this 
recommendation. 

There is no desire in India to keep Burma bound 
to her against the wishes of the Burmese people; but 
the leaders of opinion in Burma fear, owing to the com- 
plexity of the problems which the Round Table Con- 
ference are about to discuss, the claims of Burma may 
be overlooked. They expect that her desire to be sepa- 
rated from India will be granted, but they fear that 
unless a clear statement as to Burma’s future be made 
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simultaneously, her last state may be worse than her 
first. 

We wrote last week : . .. What is being decided 
at the Round Table Conference is whether the British 
Commonwealth is great enough to become a World Com- 
monwealth embracing nations of all ‘colours’ and 
ereeds, or whether it is just going to become a Common- 
wealth of ‘ white’ nations.” The case of Burma affords 
us an opportunity of proving by our acts that we desire 
to grant to the Burmese people equality of status with 
the other nations in the British Commonwealth, and that 
the boon of self-government is not to be confined to the 
white races. Her people feel that they have as much 
right to control their own affairs as any other. They 
have no desire, once equality of status is granted, to with- 
draw from the British Commonwealth. They recognize, 
however, that in view of the preoccupations of the 
Conference in other directions, the British Government 
could hardly be expected forthwith to draw up a con- 


ce 


stitution suitable to Burma’s needs. What they ask is 
that simultaneously with the publication of the findings 
of the Conference an announcement should be made 
stating the Government’s intention to recognize Burma’s 
claim to Dominion status. 

The Burmese leaders suggest that the task of devising 
a Constitution for the self-governing Burma within the 
British Commonwealth should forthwith be entrusted to a 
conference representing all three parties in Great Britain, 
and that to it should be summoned representatives of al] 
sections of the Burmese people. If such a declaration 
could be made, we are sure that it would go a long way 
towards reassuring the people of Burma. Except the 
achievement of a satisfactory outcome to the present de- 
liberations at St. James’s Palace, there is no more useful 
piece of work which could be done in Asia at the present 
time than that of laying the foundations for a prosperous, 
contented, and self-governing Burma within the British 
Commonwealth. 


The Week in Parliament 


N extraordinary situation arose in the House of 
Commons on Wednesday of last week, when Mr. 
Hore-Belisha moved a motion relating to pre-War pen- 
sions. The Government accepted the motion, but, 
through the mouth of the Financial Secretary to the 
Treasury, announced that they proposed to do nothing 
about it. This brought Colonel Gretton and Mr. Maxton 
into singular alliance. Quoth the latter: ‘‘ A back- 
bench Member of this House is not a very important 
element at any time, but for the Government to take up 
an attitude of that description is to make us completely 
ridiculous and futile.’ Nevertheless, the Government 
got away with it. And there is something to be said for 
such treatment of private motions, because it shows them 
up as the ridiculous waste of time they are. Subse- 
quently, Mr. Henry Mond advocated the protection of 
the home market in an interesting speech. But, despite 
the fact that this policy is the mainstay of the Unionist 
Party’s election programme, he failed to muster a hundred 
supporters in the division lobby. 

On Thursday the Minister of Agriculture moved the 
second reading of his Agricultural Land (Utilisation) Bill. 
He spoke with studied vagueness, but with the utmost 
good humour. Colonel Guinness, who followed, was 
bleak. Too bleak for Mr. Skelton, who in by far the best 
speech of the debate pled the cause of small-holdings, 
which has always been close to his heart. ‘ There is a 
phrase,” he declared, “* going about the world of politics 
just now, and it is the Old Gang. I do not like to see on 
a great occasion, when we are facing a great problem, 
this narrow, limited, out-of-date, paralysed point of 
view being expressed. And I do not propose to endure 
my dislike in complete silence.” This speech made a 


deep impression on the House. It is one of the many 
tragedies of contemporary political life that Mr. Skelton 
proposes to abandon Parliament. If he carries out his 
threat, it will deprive the House of Commons of a vivid 
personality, and the Conservative Party of an invaluable 
supporter. For he is one of the foremost political 
thinkers of our time. 

Mr. Johnston summed up this debate well for the 
Government, and the opposition emerged from it without 
enhanced credit. Monday witnessed the much-heralded 
discussion on Palestine. Mr. Lloyd George opened 
extremely badly. He read large portions of his speech— 
a fatal step. He paused to look for his place, found it, 
lost it, paused again. ‘“‘ He’s losing his grip,” observed 
an old member. But, quite suddenly, Mr. George was 
subjected to a foolish interruption from the Labour 
benches. He discarded his notes. And he delivered one 
of the most brilliant and moving perorations it has been 
the privilege of the present writer ever to hear. 

Sir Herbert Samuel’s speech was lucid, moderate, 
comprehensive, wise. Mr. de Rothschild also was 
extremely good. And Major Elliot wound up the debate 
for the protagonists of Zion with great fervour and 
marked effect. Once again the Government was badly 
hammered. Dr. Shiels was painstaking but wholly un- 
convincing. The Prime Minister laboured in vain to 
retrieve a situation which he ought never to have allowed 
to develop. And Mr. Alexander was pitiable. 

Nothing that they touch they fail to bungle. 

What has Britain done to deserve such an administra: 
tion at a time of supreme economic crisis ? 


WatTCHMAN, 


The Challenge To Religious Orthodoxy 


{In this series men and women presenting the outlook of the younger generation have been invited to express their criticism 
of organized religion in order that their views may be answered from the Christian standpoint. Such criticism, well and 
ill informed, is common, and we hold that it should be met by those best qualified to do so. This week the Rev. W. H. 
Elliott (Vicar of St. Michael’s, Chester Square, and late Canon of St. Paul’s Cathedral) answers Mr. Bertrand Russell’s article 
on * Religion and Happiness.” Next week Mr. G. M. Boumphrey will write on “‘ Life Without Faith.’’] 


Religion and Happiness 


By Rev. 


HAVE read with no small interest the article by Mr. 
Bertrand Russell on “ Religion and Happiness.” 

It was a striking article, striking in its obvious sincerity, 
striking also in its forceful indictment of the Christian 


W. H. Exttorr. 


Church. Personally, I have an honest respect for whitchot 
convictions, even when as in this instance, I am unable 
to share them. It is the lukewarm mind that I cannot 
understand in this matter of religious faith. 
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It would serve no useful purpose, I think, if I were to 
attempt to answer Mr. Bertrand Russell’s argument 
seriatim. It seems to me that some of those arguments— 
particularly those relating to war and sex—fall to the 
ground in view of the fact that there has recently been 
issued the Lambeth Conference Letter and Report. 
That Report can claim at any rate that it represents 
the mind of that part of the Christ’a1 Church which 
we call the Anglican Communion. And the attitude 
revealed in that Report is not at all the attitude ascribed 
to the Church in Mr. Bertrand Russell’s article. I really 
do not think that the Church of to-day is either obscurantist 
or intolerant. I am certain that it is not opposed to new 
knowledge nor unsympathetic towards those rightful 
aspirations of human nature that become more and 
more articulate as the generations come and go. 

I do not pretend, of course, that the Church has been 
always right, or that it necessarily is always right in its 
pronouncements nowadays. The mind of the Church is 
not infallible. How can it be, seeing that it is a consensus 
of fallible minds and wills ?) When the Church has been 
wrong, it has been wrong because it has failed to under- 
stand and to interpret the mind of Christ or to reveal His 
Spirit. That this has happened hundreds of times I do 
not deny. It will happen again. Like other folk, Christians 
are in one degree or another men of their age. Like 
other sciences, theology can claim the right to progress. 
And the idea of progress involves an acknowledged 
imperfection in every stage except the last, which we have 
not reached yet. 

I suppose that the obvious answer to Mr. Bertrand 
Russell’s article would be a list of all those contributions 
which the Christian Church has made to human advance- 
ment. It would be a very long list and rather an impressive 
one. Here and there it would be open to the objection 
that I am judging the Church by its saints. Personally, 
I should be inclined within certain limits to admit such a 
judgment as legitimate. If the saints gained their impetus 
and inspiration from Christian teaching received from the 
Christian Church, why should we not reckon the work 
of those saints among the achievements of Christianity ? 
So reckoned, I should claim the greater part of human 
advancement as the product, directly or indirectly, of 
Christian influences. Mr. Bertrand Russell, I know, would 
disagree. But perhaps he will allow me to suggest that it 
is a matter of opinion. There are history books. All of 
us can read and judge for ourselves. 

I wish that it were not so constantly affirmed that the 
Church is indifferent to the pathos of poverty. I know 
that the Church has never made itself the champion of 
any new political theory. I do not think such an enterprise 
to be any part of the Church’s business. But the Church 
has been the friend of the poor for a far longer time 
than memory can recall. It was working for the poor 
before anybody else cared, before the State cared, before 
social reformers cared, before the poor could speak 
for themselves. Is the Church to have no credit for its 
hospitals, schools, infirmaries, institutions, and other 
humanitarian agencies right down the ages from the 
first century until now? Is it to be forgotten that the 
Church to-day has a vast organization—almost world- 
wide—for the sole purpose of keeping and relieving those 
upon whom the burden of life presses hardly ? I admire 
immensely Mr. Bertrand Russell’s continued championship 
of those whose days are filled with a grim and unequal 
struggle to gain a mere subsistence. I wish that he could 
eoncede that the Church has offered and is still offering 
sympathy and service on every hand in the same spirit 
and for the same cause. 

Mr. Bertrand Russell’s article really encourages me, the 
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more I think of it. For if the record of the Church is so 
appalling, why is it that after all these centurics the 
Church still persists ? It can only be because there is 
something divine within it, because it represents a truth 
which, however feebly it may be expressed upon human 
life as yet, must ultimately enthrone itself and win. That 
truth is the Fatherhood of God, revealed in the life of 
Jesus Christ. 


And here, of course, I come to the fundamental point 
on which I differ from Mr. Bertrand Russell. I do 
not think it worth while to argue much as to whether 
or not Christianity is useful. What I should rather 
try to insist upon is that Christianity is true. Trith 
is always useful. The uselessness of what is not truth 
cannot long be hid. If Christianity is true and at the 
same time not so conspicuously useful as we might 
hope and expect, the only explanation must be that we 
want more of it and that we want to take it more directly 
from its source. It might even be said that Christianity 
has not yet been tried on any large scale. I think that 
is true. But the great days are coming. Those who 
believe that the Christian Gospel represents a fact of 
history and of experience that cannot be gainsaid, can 
afford to wait, though we certainly cannot afford to be 
lazy. 

If Christian apologists were inclined to relax in their 
efforts to persuade folk of the truth of their creed, they 
would certainly be preparing themselves for a rude 
awakening. For it is science which is turning men’s 
minds in these days towards all those enquiries which 
used to be regarded as mere matters of faith. It is true 
that there is a big fight coming in y;sychology—but 
materialism is dead. Yet there must be some answer 
to the riddle of man’s life. What is that answer ? 

I do not claim that men and women are rushing back 
to Church, though there are many more of them doing 
that than is sometimes realized. But they are thinking, 
seriously, honestly, desperately. What is to come out 
of that thinking ? 

Surely happiness here and now is not to be regarded 
as the chief end of man. If it is, then many of the 
noblest lives have been inspired by sadly mistaken 
motives. Happiness is found so often by those who are 
not looking for it and missed by those who are. To 
me it is much more in line with human experience ‘o 
say that life here is a sort of school time, during which 
we learn, not always easily or pleasantly, lessons that 
are necessary for our development and well-being in the 
long range of life that awaits us hereafter. But then, 
of course, I believe in immortality. So will everybody 
someday. 

I do not mean that from the Christian standpoint 
human life here should be a thing of gloom. I do not 
regard this wonderful world as a vale of tears or our 
life in it as a dreary probation. Men thought so once, 
I know, but they have grown out of such strange imagina- 
tions now. The Church does not teach that. Whether 
the Church teaches it or not Christ did not teach it. 
Christ was no “ pale Galilean,” and life, where He touched 
it, did not grow grey with His breath. The love of 
whatsoever things are good and true and beautiful is 
part of man’s religious duty. For it is in and through 
those things that he can discern God. How, then, 
can he go about the world with a long face and feel 
that he is called upon to deny himself the wholesome 
happiness which such things inevitably bring ? 

What does destroy happiness is what we Christians 
eall “ sin,” sin in oneself and in others. Sin is the pre- 
dominant fact with which we have to deal as soon as 
we begin to talk of human progress. It is the invariable 
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theme of almost every novel, every drama, every edition 
of every newspaper. I say that political theories, 
however wise and far-seeing, cannot deal with it. I 
say that education cannot eradicate it. I say that 
legislation cannot do more than keep it a little in check. 
Even then respectable sin is often more devastating in 
its results than such sin as the law forbids. Nothing 
can deal with it effectively but personal religion. Personal 
religion can. do it, if we will take it seriously enough 
and allow it time to work. So I believe, not because 
I think that personal religion is useful, but because I 
hold that it is true. 


But the basis of personal religion is not fear. After 
all fear can only take us a.very little way in character 
forming. The most that it can do is to fill life with 
inhibitions. Positive virtues demand a more adequate 
motive. Love is the strongest motive, the desire to 
please one whose will we wish to follow. Whether or 
not that motive—between man and God as well as 
between man and man—can become the dominant 
force of a human life, without hypocrisy, without pose 
or pretence, without false sentimentality, I leave those 
to judge who are prepared to deal with facts as they 
find them in their own experience. I say that it can, 


Science: Yesterday and To-day 


{The following article is the fourth of a series, not mainly intended to convey knowledge of particular conclusions that are 
being reached in various sciences—this will only be incidental—but rather to give some conception of the new modes of thought 
and changes of method that are being developed with the extension of scientific knowledge, in a manner which is comprehensible 


and interesting to the lay reader. 


This week Professor Julian Huxley, of King’s College, writes on ‘‘ Recent Progress in Biology.” 
. oS o.? o = 


Next week Professor A. M. Carr Saunders will write on “ Sociology.’’] 


Recent Progress in Biology 


By Proressor JuLIAN Hux.ey. 


_"" greatest change which has come over biology in 

the present century is its unification. Thirty years 
ago evolution had become more or less of an armchair 
subject, against whose academic sterilities many of 
the most original minds in biology were in rebellion. 
There was as yet no plausible theory of heredity. What 
is now the science of Animal Behaviour had just emerged 
from the anecdotal stage. Comparative Anatomy had 
become a formidable but isolated discipline, which not 
infrequently (I am quoting from Radl’s History of Bio- 
logical Theory) was so busy comparing one thing with 
another that it sometimes forgot to ask what either of 
them really was. Sex-determination was still a mystery. 
The idea of hormones had not been properly formulated 
by the physiologists, and had not penetrated at all to 
general biology. The physiology of development was in 
its infancy ; so was the science of comparative physiology. 
The study of function, when it was not anthropocentric 
and medical, was (if I may coin a word) batrachocentric, 
for it dealt almost wholly with frogs ; and there was little 
interpenetration between Departments of Physiology and 
Zoology. Cytology, the study of cells and their miniature 
organs such as chromosomes, was well developed, but had 
made few contacts with other branches of Biology. And 
Systematics was quite content to go on piling up new 
species (or at least new specific names) and to fill in minor 
details as to geographical distribution. 

The advertisements of Mazawattee Tea bid us recall 
the Delicious Blends of Thirty Years Ago. In Biology 
thirty years ago the matter was that there had been so 
little blending, delicious or otherwise; a number of 
separate sub-sciences lay about, so to speak, some hoping 
for a happier fate in reunion, others self-sufliciently con- 
tented with their isolation. 

To-day, how different is the picture! Biology is a 
unified science. It is still, of course, full of gaps, ob- 
viously incomplete on every hand; but its different 
branches have sprouted and become organically united. 
It is now possible to teach biology as a connected whole, 
Some universities have even begun to do so. 

The transformation has not been due to any one factor. 
The rediscovery of Mendel’s work in 1900 was the first 
vital stimulus, for through it not only was a new sub- 
science of heredity created, but at a bound the micro- 
scopical study of cells came to be linked with the study of 
experimental matings in the breeding-pen ;_ the chromo- 
somes turned out to be the microscopic agents of Mendel’s 


laws. But expansion in many directions was necessary 


before inter-connexion could be effected ; and the best 
I can do with my remaining space is not to attempt a his- 
torical survey, but to try to explain something of the 
present structure of this new unified biology. 

In first place comes the marriage of genetics with 
evolution, a union destined to be fertile indeed. The 
happy ending is interesting, for at first the discoveries of 
Mendelism only seemed to accentuate existing cleavages. 
Good Darwinians denied that the characters with which 
Mendelians dealt had anything to do with evolution ; 
good Mendelians scoffed at the efficacy of Natural 
Selection. Since those early days, however, much water 
has flowed under our bridges. In the first place, Mendelism 
has been generalised. All its laws spring from two facts : 
that the physical basis of heredity consists of self-repro- 
ducing material units (the so-called genes), and that these 
units are strung together in groups within the visible 
bodies known as chromosomes. Secondly, the behaviour 
of genes appears to account for the hereditary transmis- 
sion of all save a few minor characters. Thirdly, the 
genes, though normally stable, are found occasionally to 
alter (mutate) into a new and equally stable phase; and 
mutation has how been artificially produced on a large 
scale by means of X-rays. Fourthly, whereas at first only 
“large” mutations, producing striking effects, were 
known, intensive study has revealed that “* small” muta- 
tions are more numerous, and also more important as raw 
material for evolution, since they may be beneficial to 
their possessors, while large ones are usually upsetting in 
their effects. And fifthly, mathematical methods have 
been applied to the problem. 

The net result is that Selection and Mutation are now 
reconciled, and we can all be Darwinians again, though we 
must wear our Darwinism with a difference. Small muta- 
tions turn out to be the raw material without which 
evolutionary change would not be possible ; but selection 
is the main agent which directs and guides that change. 
The extent of our progress may be gauged by Dr. R. A. 
Fisher’s new and very important book, The Genetical 
Basis of Natural Selection. In his first chapter he points 
out that the older Darwinians wanted to reject the ideas 
of Mendelism as inconsistent with their scheme; but he 
proceeds to demonstrate the startling fact that without 
the Mendelian postulates of independent and relatively 
stable hereditary units, natural selection could never 
get a grip-on the constitution of the species, and, to be 
brief, would not work ! 

The corollary of the idea that small mutations are the 
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chief raw material for evolution is that evolution must 
usually be a gradual process. This has been put beyond 
reasonable doubt, as a fact in its own right, by the recent 
work both of palaeontologists and of systematists. The 
describers of fossils have now given us series of extinct 
forms which would have brought tears of joy to Darwin’s 
eyes, series in which gradual change in definite directions 
is always to be seen. Such series have been unearthed (in 
the literal sense of the word) among horses, sea-urchins, 
camels, snails, titanotheres, starfish, sabre-tooths, ammon- 
ites, elephants and other creatures. 

The systematists meanwhile have devoted a great deal 
of attention to studying minor variation within the 
species, and other aspects of the species problem. Asa 
result, we now can point to local varieties which differ 
from the neighbouring type in all degrees, from scarcely 
perceptible nuances up to distinctions obviously of 
specific rank, Isolation, we can say with assurance, un- 
doubtedly tends to lead to divergence, and the divergence 
is generally a gradual cne. So that the observational 
testimony of these sub-sciences is at one with the experi- 
mental and analytic studies of genetics ; they can all be 
reconciled in the fundamentally Darwinian idea of 
gradual change, duc to the accumulation of small Men- 
delian mutations under the influence of Natural Selection. 

The other main field in which fertile unification has 
taken place is that of development, though here the 
process has not yet gone quite so far. 

A great difficulty for many people has been this. If 
Heredity, and so in the long run Evolution, be based 
upon the collection of independent units which Mendelism 
reveals, how are we to account for the co-ordination so 
manifest in the organism at any and every stage, the 
correlated changes seen alike in individual develop- 
ment and racial evolution ? How, in fact, get an organic 
whole out of a mosaic, a unity out of a collection of 
units ? 

The first and most general answer is that the problem 
is not one for biology alone ; the question asks itself in 
every field. How do the revolving electrons give us 
specifically different atoms according simply to their 
number and arrangement ? How out of separate unit- 
atoms do we get unitary substances with their own pro- 
perties, as water in place of bits of oxygen and hydrogen ? 
How, out of separate individuals, do we achieve a society ? 
Throughout Nature the unity of wholes is, somehow or 
other, achieved out of the separateness of unit parts, and 
I for one do not feel that any metaphysical quality of 
Emergence is needed to account for the fact: but in 
each case the methods for achieving the co-ordinated 
whole are different. 

In our biological wholes, the chicf methods are the 
following. ‘There is first the long-known method of 
nervous co-ordination ; this, however, is the last to come 
into play during development. Secondly, there is the 
effect of function, of use and disuse. It is well known 
that many tissues, like muscle, grow stronger with use ; 
and it has recently been established beyond doubt that 
not only the quantity but also the direction of tendon- 
fibres and bone-struts is determined by the stresses and 
strains to which they are subjected. Thus all the 
minutiae of adjustment of bones, tendons, muscles and 
other organs to their job within the body do not have to 
be fixed by heredity at all, but are dealt with ad hoc in 
cach individual as it grows up. Old problems, such as the 
impossibility of imagining how all the co-ordinated 
adaptations, of muscles, bones, sinews and blood-vessels, 
needed to support a large-horned deer’s head, turn out to 
be no problems at all. Or, at least, they are not evolu- 
tionary problems, but problems of development; and 
the number of separate difficulties is much reduced. 


Then there is the method of co-ordination by hormones‘ 
or chemical messengers discharged into the blood. By 
this means, not only can widely distant parts of the body 
be affected by a single agency, but they can all be 
affected simultaneously, which is of the utmost ims 
portance for orderly development. A good example is 
seen in the metamorphosis of tadpole into frog, which 
happens automatically when the amount of thyroid gland 
hormone in the blood reaches a certain level. 

But this method can only work when the blood-stream 
is already there; for earlier stages we used something 
else. And here various converging lines of research are 
introducing us to the notion of what for lack of further 
knowledge we call a morphogenetic or “ form-producing ” 
field. How it determines form is yet unknown ; the im- 
portant fact for our present purpose is that it does so 
and that it is a field—in other words an organization in 
which the forces at work are interconnected and have a 
definite configuration as a unitary whole. When you put 
a magnet under a piece of paper on which are strewn 
iron filings, you expose them to its magnetic field: as 
you move the magnet about, the form of the field remains 
the same, but different filings now constitute that form. 
A bar-magnet has a field with two poles; cut it in two, 
and each of the bits still has a field of the same gencral 
form. 

So with carly development and with regeneration. It 
takes place within the framework of a field of sorts. As 
with the bar-magnet, this kind of field can sometimes be 
subdivided : cut a sea-urchin’s leg in two, and each half 
still has a field of the same general type as the whole. I 
will give two other examples. Spemann has found that 
the most rapidly growing region of the developing newt’s 
egg has the capacity, if grafted into the flank or belly of 
another developing egg, of inducing there a second set of 
organs, a supernumerary embryo. Like a magnet, but in 
some as yet not understood way, it induces a form-pro- 
ducing field in the more or less indifferent materials of the 
egg, and forces them to grow as it dictates. The per- 
sistence of this field throughout life has been demon- 
strated in adult newts; if you cut off the tail of a newt, 
wait till the first sign of a regenerating bud occurs, and 
then cut off a leg and graft the tail-bud on to the leg- 
stump, the material, though produced by the tail, is still 
indifferent, and is transformed by its new position in the 
form-field, so that it grows into leg! 

Thus the mosaic of the hereditary units is forced to 
operate within the framework of a unitary field ; they can 
only come into play in accordance with its organization, 
and it has the quality of wholeness from the start. 

Finally, evidence is accumulating on all hands to show 
that many, perhaps most, Mendelian units work by 
controlling the rate of some process in the developing egg 
or embryo. This conception is likely to prove as fruitful 
as have corresponding conceptions in physical chemistry ; 
but it would take too long to go into detail of how and 
why. 

The upshot is that, although in detail the relation of 
hereditary unit to finished character, of chromosome- 
outfit to adult organism, remains one of the most difficult 
and unexplored regions of biology, yet the country has 
become opened up so that we are beginning to see its 
broad lines. The randomly assorted medicine cupboard of 
genes is entrapped from the start in an environment of 
order. They must act upon processes marching along in 
a given direction ; they must operate within an organized 
field; and, later, must express themselves through the 
co-ordinating agencies of function, blood and_ nerves. 
Heredity has been the great unifier of biological theory 
during the past twenty years; the emphasis is now 
passing to Development. 
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Broadcasting and a Better World 


By Sm J. 


SUPPOSE one must assume that a better world is 

coming, although some may query the assumption if 
the term is restricted to “this world” in the literal 
sense. There can be no doubt that Broadcasting has a 
part to play in a better material world—at any rate, in 
bringing that world into being. Its part may even be a 
determining one. But if the matter is to be considered 
carefully, it is first necessary to ask what are the factors 
that are supposed to constitute a better world? Is it the 
natural or the moral lancscape which is to be surveyed— 
or, perhaps, both? It is better to make one’s position 
clear at the outset on this point at any rate, and to postu- 
late that no degree of physical or material well-being can 
be regarded as satisfactory unless it be attended by an 
elevation in the intellectual and ethical spheres of well- 
being also. The contribution of Broadcasting to the 
former, that is, its share in the organization of social 
resources for full social life, though less than its contribu- 
tion to the latter, is still considerable. 

One part of its contribution—a rather unexpected one 
perhaps—is the example it affords in the matter of 
organization as such. The constitution under which 
Broadcasting is conducted in this country is in fact an 
excellent instance of how a great public utility service 
may be controlled and managed in such a way that the 
interests of the community are fully safeguarded. There 
is public control over policy to such extent as is 
advisable and necessary, but there is something approach- 
ing commercial autonomy in the administration and execu- 
tion of the responsibility. The B.B.C. is not a Government 
Department ; it is not “ controlled ” by the Government ; 
but it is established under the aegis of the Govern- 
ment and is subject to certain principles contained in its 
charter. Here is a form of nationalization in which the 
disadvantages inherent in most other forms of that 
system do not apply. It is at least worth exploring as a 
possible precedent for similar advances towards a better 
world in other domains, where great services are handi- 
capped by too definite a State control or where the 
public is handicapped by there being too little State 
control. But quite apart from that, its direct services to 
the organization of material well-being are (or may be) 
considerable. It can spread the knowledge of and stimu- 
late interest in whatever ideas, goods and services one 
component of society can offer to the rest. As a medium 
for the dissemination of information and the propagation 
of useful ideas and policies, with the material result of 
fostering healthy economic interactions, it is perhaps 
unequalled. Subject to proper control, and within some- 
what natural limitations, it is a propagandist agency of 
great potentiality. 

But, when all is said and done in the economic field, 
when all the social services have been supplied which 
people are ready to accept, we are not at the end of the 
task of creating a better world. We may be nearer to it 
than now; we may be further off. There are still those 
who rank the distinctions of morality, wisdom and _ prin- 
ciple higher than any physical or external achievements. 
Perhaps we have lost sight of the worth of these, for the 
times are very confused. We are in the midst of confusion, 
for instance, between humanity and justice; between 
character and comfort ; between principle and condition. 
And expediency and mediocrity are writ large in the land. 

Let the responsibility of Broadcasting on the lowest 
terms be taken to imply that, by its operations, the 
ethical and intellectual standard of the people shall not 
be lowered. The policy of the Broadcasting authority 


Cc. W. 


can be defined in many other ways, both positive and 
negative. The Service should, for instance, contribute 
constantly and cumulatively to good citizenship in the 
most comprehensive sense of the term. The educational 
possibilities of Broadcasting should be developed so far as 
they are capable of it and so far as listeners are able and 
willing to absorb them ; and all this without prejudice to 
what is presumably the primary function of the service, 
namely entertainment. Without wholesome entertain- 
ment (which, incidentally, is hard enough to find in its 
lighter forms) the better world which we are discussing 
would manifestly be lacking in the important element of 
contentment. Contentment, of which there is little 
general evidence to-day, must be one of the contributions 
of Broadcasting to the social scheme. But it must be 
founded strong and deep, and entertainment alone cannot 
achieve this. It must somehow be possible for all to 
enter upon the more abundant life with an orientation, 
vital if possible, towards the problems of life and all that 
good citizenship, both national and international, should 
involve. 

Already in this country almost every second home is 
linked up with the Broadcasting Service, and the signifi- 
cance of that needs no elaboration. For instance, when a 
single voice can, on occasions of high import or simply 
in the routine of life, when there is something of real 
interest to communicate, command the attention of so 
vast a multitude, the power of the master microphone is 
immeasurable. Even on the most ordinary occasions we 
find the amenities of metropolitan culture made available 
in large measure to those who live in circumstances of 
the greatest physical isolation equally with those who 
inhabit the great centres of population. They are present 
equally at functions and ceremonials upon which national 
sentiment is concentrated; they are in touch equally 
with the movements of thought and the processes of 
action which determine national destiny, and there are 
set before them equally the problems which are vexing 
the statesmen of their day. No longer is it necessary 
for them to grope their way to facts through the tangle 
of misrepresentation and suppression, or at best inter- 
pretation coloured by the personality of the go-between, 
which has Jed to so many confusions in the past. Broad- 
casting brings to the fireside the words of those who can 
ennoble and inspire, and it may be assumed that thereby 
others will be encouraged to emulate their example, 
as without them no better world will come. One of the 
aspirations of the Broadcasting authority is to bring to 

4 the maximum number an appreciation of all that is best 
in every sphere of human endeavour and achievement. 
It has already been demonstrated beyond doubt that a 
supply of good things creates a demand for them. Broad- 
casting has, for instance, created a demand for good 
musie and has brought about an appreciation of it. This 
alone is a contribution of great value. It has brought to 
thousands of schools and to groups of adult students 
throughout the land the voices of masters whom they 
could never have heard direct. The appetite for know- 
ledge is insatiable and the influences of Broadcasting are 
not ephemeral. Public librarians up and down the 
country have ample evidence of this. 

The range of Broadcasting is limited by no geo- 
graphical frontiers, and the authorities of one country 
have a responsibility to their colleagues in all others. This 
potent influence towards national consolidation is reflected 
as it were in an almost equal urge to international under- 
standing. The world is far smaller since the “globe- 
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spread net of speeded intercourse” was spun above it. 
The loneliest colonist can take his time from Big Ben at 
the centre of the Empire. Recently voices from Japan, 
America and England succeeded one another in celebra- 
tion of an international ratification. The voice of the 
King-Emperor at the Opening of the Round Table Con- 
ference was heard throughout the world. 

And if Democracy is the ruling formula of the day, 
Broadcasting provides the tempering factor which gives 
it for the first time under modern conditions a real chance 
of operating as a living force throughout the extended 
community, as long ago it operated in the city-state, 
More and more Broadcasting covers the whole field of 
social and cultural life. More and more it provides an 
index to the community’s outlook and personality which 
the statesman is supposed to read. The microphone 
will achieve what print and the philosophic formulation 
of doctrine have failed to do—familiarize the public 





with the central organization which conducts its business 
and regulates its relationships. -Impartiality in con- 
troversial matters (which does not mean a fearful avoid- 
ance of them) is imposed on or assumed by the Broad- 
casting authority. The Service is therefore trusted by 
all classes and by most shades of opinion. 

There may never be the leading article element in 
Broadcasting, but it must be remembered that this is a 
type of comment with an argumentative rather than 
judicial or informative tendency. The Press does not 
always interpret Parliament or Government to the people, 
and its claim for freedom is not necessarily accompanied 
by an obligation to present points of view other than its 
own. Moreover, no one Press organ reaches the whole 
community, and we are still left with the problems of 
integration and of the unity of the nervous system of the 
body politic. Cannot Broadcasting, rightly conecived 
and developed, become just that integrating element ? 


The League and Public Opinion 


By VERNON BARTLETT. 


A N American on a liner was once astonished by a 
4 friend of mine who told him he was bound for 
Geneva in connexion with the League of Nations. “ But 
why go there now?” asked the American. “ Their 
Assembly doesn’t meet for months. D’you mean _ to 
say they keep a man there all the year round?” The 
staff ‘‘ they ” keep there all the year round now numbers 
about seven hundred people of over forty different 
nationalities, and even this figure leaves out the 
International Labour Office, roughly as strong as the 
Secretariat, and the staff of the Permanent Court of 
International Justice at The Hague. Again, a lady 
who poses as the intellectual leader of a large English 
provincial town—and who, to justify her claim, always 
reserves an entire row of the stalls for any play by Ibsen 
or George Bernard Shaw—once said to me: “ The 
League of Nations? Ah, yes, that’s a newspaper, 
isn’t it?’ And yet again, a girl in a publisher’s office, 
after studying my visiting card, once surprised me by 
a series of questions about life on the stage, and it took 
me some time to discover that she had confused a 
reference to the League of Nations on my card with a 
successful “‘ revue ” of a very similar name. 

Now, there is one point which these three insignificant 
incidents have in common—they all occurred several 
years ago, and one is tempted to doubt whether they 
could well take place to-day. During the War two 
men were discussing the Kaiser, who, according to one 
of them, looked upon himself as a second Napoleon. 
“Ah,” commented the other, reflectively, ‘I wonder 
if that old bloke’s still alive.” Probably even that 
soldier, if he survived the War (as I hope he did), would 
not ask himself if the League of Nations still exists. He 
might have a poor opinion of it—as one is apt to have of 
organizations with a constructive purpose—but he 
would take it for granted. It is significant that those 
hostile newspapers that depend for their advertisement 
revenue upon a large circulation still attack the League 
for its alleged failures or its alleged extravagance, but 
they no longer suggest that Great Britain should withdraw 
from it as they used to do a few years ago, 

From all this it may be deduced that the existence of 
the League has had a much greater influence on public 
opinion than many of us realize. People still know very 


little about the details of its work, probably not more 
than one person in ten feels any deep enthusiasm for it 
but it is an accepted institution, and it is no longer a grave 
social gaffe to express interest in it. 


The trouble about people who assert that ‘* human 
nature never changes ” or that “ it will all be the same in 
a hundred years ” is that they are even less observant than 
other people of changes that take place within themselves. 
And yet what a remarkable change there has been in one 
generation in the general opinion on war. Naval and 
military men—and not merely those who “ take up ”’ the 
League or any other good cause because they are accus- 
tomed to command and ean no longer find any other field 
of activity in which they would be listened to, but young, 
keen men who retain the respect of their colleagues—no 
longer defend war, although they are just as prepared to 
fight a war should one turn up. No politician of to-day 
can afford to say he believes unreservedly in the use of 
force for the settlement of international disputes. His 
references to the League may be insincere, but he cannot 
afford to leave them out of his speeches. Lord Cushenden, 
I believe, is looked upon as rather a Diehard (and has 
enough sense of humour to forgive me if I wrong him) but 
nobody was astonished or shocked when he declared in 
Geneva in 1928 with the most obvious sincerity : 
“* The younger generation will be nurtured in the idea that 
war, except in bona fide self-defence is not a gallant 
adventure, but a national dishonour. Armaments beyond 
what are requisite for national safety as prescribed by the 
Covenant will be recognized as a costly and disecreditable 
anachronism .... Hitherto it has been on conquerors 
and the great masters of the art of war that history has 
bestowed her most glittering decorations. Hereafter, a 
fresh scale of value will be called for.” 

The conviction that war is a disastrous method of 
settling disputes has developed, then, at an impressive 
speed throughout all sections of public opinion, at any 
rate in our own country, and the extent to which the 
continued existence of the League is due to this con- 
viction or vice versa is merely an academic subject for 
debate. Probably it will take people much longer to 
realize that there must be adequate machinery to scttle 
disputes without recourse to war, and that such machinery 
may demand the sacrifice of many of their ideas of national 
sovereignty. They do not see, even now, how much 
of this sovereignty they signed away in 1919, when they 
pledged themselves never again to fight until their 
quarrel had been submitted to, and examined by, an 
international jury of foreign statesmen, sitting as the 
League of Nations Council. The recent outcry in sections 
of the Press not against the tone or subject of the Per- 
manent Mandates Commission’s report on the Government 
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of Palestine, but against the fact that it dared to make any 
comment at all, was, perhaps, a useful illustration of the 
slowness with which the public realises the pledge it has au- 
thorized its diplomatic representatives to take on its behalf, 

Since there is much wider interest shown in destruction 
than in construction, in the collapse than in the building 
of a bridge, in the doctor who goes mad and murders a 
patient than in the one who saves the lives of dozens by 
his care and skill—since these things are so, we cannot 
expect telegrams from Geneva to fill the most prominent 
columns of our newspapers day after day and week 
after week. We have, most of us, heard of the American 
journalist who rejected information about the League 
on the ground that what his readers wanted was “ news, 


not facts,” and a dispute settled at the outset by the 
League Council’s intervention might be a fact but it 
would hardly be “ news”: a similar dispute which was 
allowed to drift into war would certainly be “ news,” 
and the papers would demand, with varying degrees of 
petulanee, why the League had done nothing about it. 
This may be sad, but it cannot be helped. 

The really important point is that the papers would, 
one and all, ask why the League had done nothing. 
In other words, in the short space of one decade, this 
organization which exists for the elimination of war 
from our world has become an accepted institution. 
This is, as General Smuts phrased it at Oxford a year 
ago, “ one of the great miracles of history.” 


Imprisoned Birds 


By Lorp Howarp or Penriru. 


ae Englishman who wishes to be really English 
4 and which one worthy of the name does not ?— 
must have learnt to ride a hobby horse. It is this which 
makes Tristram Shandy the supremely and_ typically 
English book, because it is the history, with many digres- 
sions, of the triumphant cavalcades on their respective 
hobby horses of Uncie Toby and Mr. Shandy Senior. 
For tl is reason I make no apology for also riding mine 
in public. Not only Uncle Toby and Father Shandy 
indulged in this exercise but also great and famous 
Englishmen, among whom I would particularly cite 
Wilberforce, who rode his to a triumphant finish in the 
teeth of bitter opposition. 

Now, if Wilberforce’s hobby—the freeing of slaves— 
was a splendid and a noble charger, mine, though more 
humble, is, I contend, worthy of respect. It is in two 
words, the freeing from imprisonment of all innocent 
creatures. It is surely true that those, if any, who have 
the patience to read this short essay to the end, would 
shrink in horror from the mere idea of imprisoning 
without just cause an innocent human being. Why, then, 
should this feeling not be extended to other innocent 
creatures who, unlike human beings, have not the con- 
solations of philosophy or religion in misfortune ? 


It may be true that ‘‘ Stone walls do not a prison make 
nor iron bars a cage ” for human minds that are innocent 
and kindly. But we cannot hope that the melancholy of 
beasts and birds deprived of their liberty to move freely 
over hill and plain and especially at will through the 
air, which is the very climax and epitome of freedom, 
can be tempered by any consolations of this kind. 

There is something indescribably exhilarating in 
watching the flight of birds through the air. Gocthe 
gives the fullest expression to this sense of release from 
earth which birds alone of all creatures can give, when he 
makes Faust exclaim :— 

“Doch ist es jedem eingeboren 

Dass sein Gefithl hinauf und vorwirts dringt 

Wenn iiber uns im blauen Raum vorloren 

Thr schmetternd Lied die Lerche singt 

Wenn iiber schroffen Fichtenhéhen 

Der Adler ausgebreitet schwebt 

Und iiber Flichen tiber Seen 

Der Kranich nach der Heimath strebt.” 
No one who has ever really felt this could, I believe, 
wantonly imprison them for his own pleasure. Yet we 
find the most kind-hearted men and women entirely 
without feeling in this matter. Such a man was, to take 
a notable example, the poet Cowper, the unhappy 
“ Stricken Deer,” who, one might suppose, would in- 
tuitively have felt a genuine repulsion for the imprison- 
ment of birds. That he had no feeling of this kind is 


shown from one of his letters*. I cannot refrain 
from quoting this passage on account of its own charm 
and because it in a way supports my argument. He 
writes :-— 

“. . . Ihave two goldfinches which in the summer occupy tho 
greenhouse. A few days since, being employed in cleaning out their 
cages, I placed that which I had in hand upon the table, while tho 
other hung against the wall; the windows and the door stood wide 
open. I went to fill the fountain at the pump, and on my return was 
not a littlo surprised to find a goldfinch sitting on the top of tho 
cage I had been cleaning and singing to and kissing the goldfinch 
within. I approached him and he discovered no fear. Still nearer 
and he discovered none. I advanced my hand and he took no notice 
of it. I seized him and supposed I had caught a new bird, but casting 
my cye upon the other cage perceived my mistake. Its inhabitant, 
during my absence, had contrived to find an opening, where tho 
wire had been a little bent, and made no other use of the escape it 
afforded him than to salute his friend and to converse with him more 
intimately than he had done before. I returned him to his proper 
mansion, but in vain. In less than a minute he had thrust his little 
person through the aperture again, and again perched upon his 
neighbour’s cage, kissing him, as at the first, and singing, as if 
transported with the fortunate adventure. I could but respect 
such friendship as, for the sake of its gratification, had twice declined 
an opportunity to be free, and consenting to their union, resolved 
that for the future one cage should hold them both. I am glad of 
such incidents, for at a pinch and when I need entertainment, tho 
versification of them serves to divert me.” 

It would, indeed, be difficult to imagine a more touching 
little incident, more perfectly described than this; and 
yet we find Cowper, who was the most tender-hearted of 
men and a real lover of birds and animals, not persuaded 
by it to give freedom to these little friends but only as he 
says “ resolved that for the future one cage should hold 
them both.” It never seems to have struck him that the 
bird that twice refused the opportunity of freedom may 
have done so because it would not abandon its friend, 
and that the reward really fitting for such devotion 
would be to liberate them both. So Cowper’s goldfinch, 
like Sterne’s starling, had, we may presume, to die in 
prison as the consequence of its unselfishness. It is 
strange, indeed, that a man of Cowper’s extreme sensi- 
tiveness should not have felt the desire to release these 
two friends and to see them fly out together into the 
sunshine to enjoy “ green days in forests.” If he did 
not feel in this way and could write about it, “ I am glad 
of such incidents, for at a pinch and when I need enter- 
tainment the versification of them serves to divert me,” 
one feels it an almost hopeless task to educate the public 
to a sense of real repulsion at the sight of birds and 
beasts—but especially birds—confined in narrow spaces, 
so totally unnatural to them. 


But while Cowper clearly felt nothing of this, Keats 
understood it, and, indeed, what else could we expect 
from the creator of the ‘ Ode to the Nightingale’? His 
little song over his dead dove shows us that he at least 





*To Rev. William Unwin, date! 4th August, 1783. 
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realized that a prisoner’s bonds, even though they were 
silken, might break the heart of a little wild thing :— 


“IT had a dove and the sweet dove died ; 

And I have thought it died of grieving. 

O, what could it grieve for? Its feet were tied 
With a silken thread of my own hand’s weaving; 

Sweet little red feet! why should you die— 

Why should you leave me, sweet bird, why ? 

You lived alone in the forest tree, 

Why, pretty thing, would you not live with me? 

I kiss’d you oft and gave you white peas; 

Why not live sweetly, as in the green trees ?” 


So Keats at least understood that a wild thing, whose 
element is the air, cannot be kept behind bars even if 
kiss’d oft and fed with white peas (how appropriately 
ingenuous and even childish is that line) without pining 
away for the desire of freedom which is common 
to all of us. We feel he at least would have joined a 
campaign to free the innocent. 

I am certainly not unaware of the difficulty there will 
be in bringing round not only those, who, like Cowper, 
have their pleasure out of their caged pets, to realize 
what this must generally mean to the birds they love, but 
also all those to whom the matter is one of complete 
indifference. And yet if the necessary legislation is to 
be passed public attention must be aroused and interest 
awakened. Some legislation has been passed, but how 
inadequate it is! It is indeed so petty as to make one 
wonder whether it was not the child of irony rather than 
of sympathy. A pamphlet of the Royal Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals informs all and sundry 
as follows, under the title of :— 


“Protection of Birds. 
WARNING. 

By an Act passed in May, 1925, it is now an offence punishable 
by a Maximum Fine of £25 and 3 months’ imprisonment with 
hard labour— 

1. To capture, or attempt to capture alive any wild bird by means 
of a live bird used as a decoy which is tethered or secured by braces 
or other similar appliances or which is blind, maimed or injured. 

2. To use bird lime or any substance of a like nature for above 
purpose. 

3. To keep or confine a bird in any cage or other receptacle of 
insufficient height, length, or breadth to permit the said bird to 
freely stretch its wings. 

Certain exceptions as to the size of cages are permitted in respect 
of Poultry or other birds, which aro being conveyed by land or by 
water or whilst being shown at competitions when confined for a 
period not exceeding 72 hours.” 


What has been done is no doubt good, so far as it 
goes, since it makes it an offence severely punishable to 
inflict certain forms of real torture on birds. These forms 
of torture have, of course, been in very general use in 
many countries—and still are in use—for furthering the 
slave trade in birds. But, indeed, when we come to 
point 3 respecting the caging of birds, how scandalously 
small is the measure of relief afforded. It is penal to 
confine a bird in any cage or receptacle of a size that 
will not permit it freely to stretch its wings. 

Anything less than this would be to permit something 
in the nature of a Chinese torture. Is this really as far as 
our highly civilized and refined legislators of to-day are 
prepared to go? Is there no means of making the public 
feel the real cruelty practised in decoying, catching and 
keeping birds for trade in naturally the smallest possible 
cages, because this trade is carried on for profit, and the 
larger the cage the more difficulty in handling and, there- 
fore, the smaller the profit ? 

I met the other day in a bookshop with a publication 
called Cage Birds Annual for 1930, and described as the 
Year Book of the Bird World. In this to me, I must 
confess, most depressing of books, descriptions are given 
of how to keep in cages not only such birds as canaries, 
which, being now bred in cages cannot be classed with 
wild birds, but also blackbirds, thrushes, nightingales, 
black-caps, wheatears, ring ousels, whinchats, stone- 
chats, skylarks, meadow pipits, tree pipits, grey wagtails, 
&e., &e. 


Now, we must remember that all these little fellows are 
caught and caged by bird fanciers for profit, or such a 
book as the Cage Birds Annual could not appear. We 
must remember that of those that are so caught and 
caged few survive to be kindly treated, and perhaps 
placed in great aviaries for the delectation during a few 
minutes a day of those who keep them, we must remember 
that in the very nature of things even those who have 
this good fortune cannot possibly be really happy because 
their life is an entirely unnatural one. The comparison 
I made above of this trade with the slave trade is not 
altogether amiss. I have no doubt that many of those 
who carry it on are humane and honourable persons just 
as many slave holders were, but that does not affect the 
issue. 


The question remains: how are we to educate the 
public in this matter so that this evil shall first be miti- 
gated then stopped ? 


In the first place, I venture to suggest that school 
children should be taught the horror there is in im- 
prisoning innocent creatures, so that all will ultimately 
come to have not only no pleasure in the sight of caged 
birds, but even a sense of real pliysical discomfort, such 
as any man or woman must feel who thinks about the 
subject at all. In the second place, it seems to me that 
it is a matter which can be constantly kept before the 
public and before Parliament by such a powerful Society 
as that for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and 
legislation in this way promoted. Not only Municipal 
Legislation, however, is required, but also International 
Agrecment for the protection of migratory birds. In this 
way we may gradually reach a stage when the public 
will fecl that it is nothing less than an insult to our 
heroic aviators, living or dead, to take pleasure in the 
capture and imprisonment for life of their little colleagues 
of the air. 


Universities in Danger 
By Dr. WILHELM DIBELIUs.* 


BOUT half a century ago University reformers in 
England were heavily assailing the University of 
the Oxford and Cambridge type. The University con- 
tributed very little toward the academic needs of the 
nation. It shamefully neglected all modern requirements. 
It had no room for the modern engineer or modern lan- 
guages ; it was simply maintaining a small class of young 
men in idleness and gave to a few of the idle rich a certain 
humanistic aspect of life which was no longer required by 
the times. Germany, France, and America were held out 
as examples of how a University might be made a really 
popular and modern institution. 


Since that time University reformers have completely 
won the battle. Many points in detail may still demand 
adjustment or reform; in principle the battle is won. 
Anybody may study Modern Languages, Science, and 
Applied Science to his heart’s content. The student, 
further, is drawn from all classes of the population. 
Singic Universities may not come up to the point desired 
by the reformers. On the whole, however, it must be 
admitted that no considerable talent in the lower orders 
is neglected, that the “‘ poure scholar” of the Middle 
Ages has come to his own again. 

This movement is international. It is by no means 
confined to England. Everywhere the University has 
been modernized and largely demccratized. 





* Dr. Wilhelm Dibelius’s recent study, England, awakened par- 
ticular interest in this country. 
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Has this movement on the whole been beneficial to 
academic studies or is the contrary true? 

Nobody will nowadays. think of trying to reverse the 
process. It is absolutely impossible to neglect the require- 
ments of modern technics; it is absolutely unthinkable 
to return to the exclusively classical ideals of times which 
are beginning to become ancient. If the modern de- 
velopment has brought with it considerable drawbacks, 
these must be fought on their own merits. Perhaps the 
very conception of the University is altering, as it has 
altered repeatedly in former centuries. If this should be 
the case the fact must be faced. This, of course, means a 
crisis, but need not be in itself a cause for alarm. 

One change in the very conception of the University, 
at any rate, which is taking place everywhere in the 
world, is highly dangerous indeed. The University has 
become to an alarming degree a bundle of purely pro- 
fessional schools. The ordinary student merely demands 
from the University coaching for a certain set of examina- 
tions which will enable him to enter into a career. This 
is all he (or she !) cares for. The change for the worse is 
most conspicuous in countries which, like Germany, give 
to the student an almost complete liberty in the choice of 
his studies. We still have this freedom of study. The 
student may remain in the University as long as he likes. 
He is encouraged not only to study the ordinary lectures 
of his curriculum, but to wander upon side-tracks, and 
he may offer a very large individual variety of subjects 
for examination. But the number of those who do so is 
going down to an alarming degree. The vast majority 
of the students only try to hear as few lectures as possible, 
to come to an examination in the shortest possible time, 
and to prefer the handy little cramming-book to the 
elaborate treatise. Very much of this is pardonable. The 
grip of a cruel time which makes it extremely difficult to 
live is responsible for very much of this. Practically all 
professional careers are full to overflowing. The old more 
or less ample University scholarships have been abso- 
lutely extinguished by inflation; new scholarships are 
very slow in coming; the student’s father may lose his 
position in business next month. No wonder if the 
student tries to finish his career as quickly as possible. 

But this does not explain everything. The University 
is not only rapidly becoming a kind of professional 
school, but a school for people who simply go to the 
University because it gives a certain social prestige to 
middle class and lower middle class ambitions. This 
prestige, further, after some time will probably find a 
certain expression in the salary scale. All sorts of pro- 
fessions which, fifty years ago, never had touched the 
University, are now largely or completely recruited from 
it: the higher type of engineer, the dentist, the veter- 
inary surgeon. ‘The consequence is that practically 
every profession is now demanding access to the Univer- 
sity, an examination and a degree. The elementary 
teacher in England has largely won his battle, while in 
Prussia he is—whether for the moment or definitely, 
nobody can tell—relegated to a special Péddagogische 
Akademie. The journalist is demanding a journalistic 
school as part of the University, and the new social pro- 
fessions for women (nurses, social workers, &c.) are 
demanding the same. They generally point out that the 
last group which has gained access to the University is 
so little different from their own that it would be unjust 
to refuse to them what has been granted to others. In 
Germany the Reifeprifung, which for a century has 
served as a formidable bulwark to ward off the unfit, is 
less and less fulfilling this function. The German Univer- 
sity is largely threatened by an overwhelming mass of 
students who, thirty years ago, would never have found 
entrance. Most of them are men and women of quite a 


good type in itself, quick and intelligent, desirous and 
capable of making their way in the world. In ordinary 
business life they would make quite a good figure, but 
they have no idea whatever of what the University is. 
Their ambition is limited to the simple desire of getting 
on as quickly as possible. They constitute a grave danger 
to the idea of a University which is still preserving a 
certain standard of intellectual ideals; and this crisis 
is coming at the same time that a different, even more 
fundamental, crisis is reaching a danger-point. 

The modern generation as a whole is woefully lacking 
in historic interest. They have an interest in life as it is, 
but not in life as it was centuries ago. The interest in 
things of the past is confined to a minority. It will 
mostly—not exclusively—be found among those who 
come from families with a certain traditional background. 
The majority of those who come from humble homes in 
which things of the past are rarely discussed will very 
often consider old historic values as mere trash. They 
may have their own interests, political or technical ; 
they love sport and whatever can give them a stronger 
sense of actual realities, but old times mean little or 
nothing to them. This attitude of a large number of 
modern students is a real danger to the idea of the 
University. The present University (though not the 
University of the sixteenth or eighteenth century) 
claims to give a wider horizon to its students by initiating 
them into the great past. It claims to elevate a man’s 
soul by showing him that a large part of his modern ideas 
and conceptions have already been thought by men of 
remote centuries, by making them feel a kind of spiritual 
fellowship with the great of the past. A large part of the 
message of the University consists in this feeling of 
largeness, and a generation which is resolved to live 
merely in itself, which is apt to dismiss Shakespeare and 
Goethe with an impatient sneer, is hardly fit to profit 
from the University as it now is. 

Still, the University can work with this type of men. 
It is, first of all, by no means proved that this type will 
be that of the future. It may be just another of the many 
evanescent bubbles in University life which we have 
experienced again and again. But even if it should per- 
sist the loss of historic interest would merely transform, 
not kill, the idea of the University. Historic interest has 
been very weak, even absolutely lacking in former times. 
There may be new interests to compensate for the lack 
of historic sense. The student of the new type, who 
may simply be bored by the wars of Louis XIV _ or 
Irederick II, will at once brighten up when the moral 
aspect of a historical issue—say the partition of Poland 
or the Boer War—is The history of 
philosophy to him is little more than a gigantic machinery 
of logic chopping, but he will listen at once when funda- 
mentals are touched: the question how far things are 
knowable, or the mystic strain which in spite of all its 
intellectualism every great philosophy from Plato to 
Nietzsche has exhibited. And the student who may be 
bored by Hamlet’s soliloquies and may not care a fig for 
the subtle system of philological research by which one 
little item after the other of Shakespearean biography has 
been established, will be strangely thrilled by life in the 
forest of Arden, by A Midsummer Night's Dream and As 
You Like It, even pardoning the poet for all the terrible 
punning of Touchstone. As long as this is so, we need 
not despair of the University. The sense for the historic 
is diminishing (probably not dying). But it is sup- 
plemented by new forces on the ethical, the mystical, the 
artistic side of life. The University can and will find 
room for all this, even if our thinking should definitely 
On this side there is danger but 
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beeome less historical. 
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But the University must fight to the utmost the stolid 
battalions of those who demand—or have found—access 
simply to gain academic laurels quickly and cheaply, and 
who nowadays in all countries try to submerge all real 
academic culture. We are gradually producing a new 
type of academic snob, the men (or women) under- 
educated, of low intellectual standing, but hall-marked 
by a degree which has to support claims for a higher 
salary, and by a proportionate disdain for the humble 
degrecless part of humanity. This type will gradually 
throttle the University, if we do not succeed in weeding 
it out. How to do it is a question that cannot be dealt 
with in this article. Stiffer examinations will mean 
something. Certain parts of the mass may be switched 
off to institutions other than the University. Here an 
international problem divides itself into a number of 


national problems, for University organizations are 
manifold. But the problem is universal and it must be 


solved if the University is to remain a vital force in 
modern life. 


World Finance and Economics: 
The Next Steps 


By Srr Artuur SALTER. 


NHE world is now suffering from one of the most 
severe general depressions that has ever been 
known—the more severe because on the top of an 
industrial crisis an agricultural crisis, due in large measure 
to independent causes, has been superimposed. This 
general depression is obviously due to world factors 
and therefore any remedial action that may be possible 
needs international action. Hence special attention is 
being directed to the action of this kind that has been 
and is being attempted. 

As instruments of international action since the War, 
the world has had three institutions, apart from special 
conferences. Of these, the Reparations Commission has 
been dissolved; the Bank of International Settlements 
has only just been established. The Economic and 
Financial Organization of the League of Nations alone 
has both played a part of importance in the first 
decade after the War and remains as an instrument 
for future action. Most of what we have to say will, 
therefore, turn upon the work of this organization. 

The financial work of the League has this year reached 
a very definite stage. For ten years it has consisted 
mainly in assisting Europe, by precept and example, 
to restore its finances and its currencies. By arranging 
the Financial Conference of Brussels in 1920 it secured 
an authoritative statement of the best policy to pursue, 
and by its practical work in Austria, Hungary, Greece 
and Bulgaria it showed how the principles advocated 
could be successfully applied in the most difficult cases. 
In Austria particularly this was pioneer work, and the 
demonstration there given had a very great influence 
both on other countries which restored their finances 
by independent action and upon the Reparations Scheme 
framed by the Dawes Committee in 1924 and revised 
five years later. In two cases, Greece and Bulgaria, 
the work of financial reform was preceded or accompanied 
by schemes of refugee settlement. If we add to these 
tasks the invention of the scheme of Financial Assistance 
for the victims of aggression, we have comprised the great 
bulk of the League’s work in the last decade. This stage 
is apparently past. Apart from a little clearing up 
work the tasks already undertaken have been completed, 
and no new financial reconstruction scheme has been 
taken in hand for over two years. With the return of 


— 


nearly all European countries to a gold standard the 
particular kind of financial reconstruction hitherto 
undertaken is—with possibly one or two exceptions— 
no longer needed. Future work will, for the most part, 
be either outside Europe, or if inside Europe of a different 
character, or it will be on general problems of a world 
character. 

What is this work ? 

In the first place, the Financial Committee is now 
studying the famous “ gold problem.” Now that most 
currencies are linked to gold the greater part of the 
world has what is in effect a single medium of exchange, 
or currency, the value of which, in terms of commodities, 
depends upon gold. If the supplies of new gold prove 
inadequate to correspond with the increase in population, 
production and trade, the general level of prices will, 
in the absence of remedial action, tend to fall progressively; 
and falling world prices cause loss of trade and unemploy- 
ment. The League has already published a report showing 
clearly that, quite apart from the present world depression, 
the exact relation of which to the gold factor is a very 
controversial question, this danger is a real one for the 
relatively near future. Remedial action, however, 
partly through Central Banks and partly perhaps through 

rovernments, is certainly possible. The Financial 

Committee is continuing its study. So far as collaboration 
between Central Banks is necessary the Bank of Inter- 
national Settlements is available as a new instrument 
to secure it. 

An important new sphere of work is also now opening 
on questions of special interest to individual countries. 
Hitherto, when the League has been asked to help it has 
usually not only framed a scheme but assumed a responsi- 
bility for its execution, and it has authorized the issue of 
a loan “ under League auspices ” to finance it. But there 
are many questions on which a country wants “ advice ” 
only. without any need for the League to assume a con- 
tinuing responsibility. The Bulgarian Government, for 
example, has recently asked for advice as to its co-opera- 
tive system and its relation to the banking system of the 
country. Experts sent by the League are now engaged 
in an enquiry in order to enable this advice to be given ; 
and similar requests for expert advice, not for executive 
action by the League, may be expected over a wide sphere. 

One very urgent need may be specially mentioned. 
Over a large part of Europe the rates of agricultural credit 
are exorbitant. It is an illusion that any international 
action can make credit as cheap in such a country as 
Bulgaria as it is in one like Denmark; differences in 
methods of agricultural production, in political stability 
and so on, must necessarily affect the terms on which the 
lender is prepared to lend his money. But valuable 
advice might probably be given as to the form of mortgage 
bond and national legislation most likely to attract 
foreign money. 

So far, the League’s work done has been either on 
general world questions or in individual countries in 
Europe; but it is, of course equally available to give 
similar assistance to any of its members in other con- 
tinents. 

Turning now from financial to economic policy, we enter 
a sphere in which progress is for obvious reasons more 
difficult. The charter of the League’s work is the report 
of the great World Economic Conference of 1927. The 
main substance of the recommendations was that the 
impediments to international trade, including tariffs but 
not tariffs only, should be reduced. World policy, as 
everyone knows, has not yet followed those recommend- 
ations. 

But we have not seen the end yet. That such a policy 
should have been advocated unanimously by qualified 
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experts selected by about fifty governments is only to be 
explained by the fact that it corresponds to modern 
industrial and economic necessities. Many sectional 
interests and short-term considerations obstruct its 
adoption by individual countries. But in the long run 
the imperative needs of modern large-scale organization 
for large markets must tell. A new effort is now being 
made. But it must be recognized that a period of world 
depression, such as that we are now suffering from, is not 
favourable for liberal policies. Its first effect is to create 
an apprehensive and defensive mood which expresses 
itself in increased not diminished impediments to trade. 
If, therefore, no early transformation of policy is secured, 
it must not be thought that the last effort has been made. 

But reduction of tariffs is not the only goal to which 
world policy is being directed. There are other forms 
of commercial policy which are much more destructive 
of good international relations, in proportion to their 
actual economic effect, than tariffs. Of these the abuse 
of administrative practice in order to secure a disguised 
protectionist effect, and state bounties on export in all their 
forms, are the most important. A tariff is a means of 
protecting the home against foreign imports which at least 
confesses its purpose and states its exact scope. But if 
regulations professedly imposed to prevent the spread 
of infectious disease among animals are used for the quite 
different purpose of preventing healthy animals com- 
peting with the home product the irritation caused by the 
dishonesty of the method is immensely greater. So, too, 
a tariff which at most only protects a home market is very 
much less provocative than export bounties designed to 
give national exporters an advantage against those of 
other countries in the neutral markets of the world. 
Considerable emphasis may therefore be expected in 
League work on efforts to confine veterinary regulations 
to their proper medical purpose and to discourage State 
bounties upon exports. 

Meantime, the League is now taking a hand in the 
scientific study of the problem of the trade cycle. This is 
of very great complexity and it will doubtless be a long 
time before the world acquires all the knowledge needed to 
nake it master of its economic destiny. But a co- 
ordination of the very extensive scientific research which 
is already in hand in many countries, each at present with 
something of a regional bias, may prove of great value. 

One concluding observation is necessary. At Geneva, 
the world has an instrument which can encourage, collate 
and, within limits, conciliate and direct national action ; 
but it cannot do more. It can help the world to secure 
what it wants, but it cannot compel the adoption of 
policies which the world, or the dominant forces in its 
constituent nations, will not accept. 


Socrates and Glaucon in the 
Shades 


By C. E. M. Joan. 
OCRATES: Yes, Glaucon, I think that these 
scientists are very wonderful thinkers, but I wish 
that they would stick to their own jobs and not meddle 
with philosophy. 

Glaucon : Why do you say that ? 

Socrates : Because when I read Professor Eddington 
on The Nature of the Physical World, and this last book 
by Sir James Jeans, The Mysterious Universe, while I 
admire very much what they have to tell us about what 
matter is like and how it works, I cannot help noticing 
that at the ends of their books they have both added 
chapters in which they try to explain to us the nature of 


everything that is and to tell us about its maker. And 
here I do not admire them at all. 

Glaucon: Would it not be surprising if they really 
could tell us about these things, and would not their 
books be very cheap ? 

Socrates: They would, indeed! But, in fact, when 
they try they only make over again the mistakes which 
we philosophers have made long ago, and, having found 
them to be errors, have at least come to know what 
cannot be true. 

Glaucon: I should like to have one such mistake 
pointed out to me. 

Socrates: I will do my best, Glaucon. Let us, then, 
consider that celebrated argument of Sir James Jeans 
to show that the universe was designed by a God who is a 
mathematical thinker. 

Glaucon: That is indeed a famous argument, and is 
what has chiefly set the world of men reading and talking 
about his book. Do I understand you to mean that you 
do not think it a good one ? 

Socrates : No, Glaucon, Ido not. But before we discuss 
it let us first make sure that we agree what sort of argu- 
ment it is, and what it is that it says. Will you run 
through it ? 

Glaucon: Sir James Jeans thinks, and gives good reasons 
for thinking, that the objects of which modern scientists 
speak, and of which they affirm the material universe to 
consist, electrons and their waves, quanta of energy, the 
ether, seven dimensional space and other strange things 
like them, are in some way not quite real, but are only 
shadows of reality. But, he says, these shadows are not 
meaningless to men’s minds as we might expect them to 
be, considering how insignificant in the scheme of things 
are these dwellers on a little speck of burnt-out ash; they 
are in fact intelligible, and they are intelligible because 
they can be interpreted in terms of pure mathematics. 
And here the word “ shadows ” which he has used, reminds 
him of the famous simile of Plato about the prisoners in the 
save, and suggests to him tha* the shadows which the 
prisoners see must be the copies of an original, a play of 
figures which is, so to speak, being conducted outside in the 
sunlight. This original play is the working of God’s mind, 
and he concludes, therefore, that God’s mind works mathe- 
matically, and that it has constructed this shadow world 
which science studies. And so he concludes “ from the 
intrinsic evidence of his creation, the Great Architect 
of the Universe now begins to appear as a pure mathema- 
tician.” 

Socrates : And is it, then, only to the world of material 
things that he attributes an origin in a mathematician’s 
mind ? 

Glaucon: Not For he has another argument which 
shows how men discovered mathematics for themselves 
without assistance from nature. They did not, he says, 
look at the material universe and discover that it worked 
mathematically. They worked out the laws of mathe- 
matics in their studies by using their reasons, without 
for the most part looking at nature at all. Here, then, he 
says, is a strange thing, that having invented a game for 
themselves and drawn up the rules by merely allowing 
their minds to work according to their natures, men found 
that things in the world outside them obeyed the same 
rules as those they had drawn up. 

Socrates : What, then, is the significance of this ? 

Glaucon : When we come to examine the world and find 
that it works mathematically, we recognize the kinship of 
our minds with that of its designer, who thinks mathe- 
matically like ourselves. It seems likely, then, the writer 
suggests, that our own minds as well as the world of nature 
own the same origin in this one mathematical thinking 
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mind of the Creator. So, in brief, his argument runs. 
What fault have you to find with it ? 

Socrates: There are many. Let us suppose that 
he is right in saying that, so far as the material universe 
is concerned, it at least works mathematically. Might 
not that be because we had put mathematics into it ? 

I do not think that I understand. 


Socrates: Weil, it was, I believe, an idea of my 
celebrated successor Kunt, that the qualities which we 
found in things were put there by our own minds. If, 
Glaucon, you were born with a pair of blue spectacles 
permanently fixed to your nose, then everything that you 
saw would be blue. But this would not be because 
things were blue, but because seeing them blue would 
be a condition of your seeing them at all. Now I think 
I am, right in saying that Kant applied this view 
particularly to the mathematical qualities of things, 
and something of the same sort has, I fancy, been said 
by Sir James Jeans’s contemporary, Professor Eddington. 
Does he not say that “‘ Where science has progressed 
the furthest the mind has but regained from nature what 
the mind has put into nature ” ?—Glaucon: Yes, that 
was said by Eddington. And you suggest that nature 
works mathematically because this nature that we study 
has been in part constructed by our own mathematical 
minds.—Socrates : That depends on whether the laws 
of mathematics describe the way the mind thinks or 
the way the world works. I did not say that Kant and 
Eddington were right in supposing that they were only 
the Jaws of our own thinking. My point was merely 
that this question of the universe working mathematically 
raises one of the oldest problems of philosophy, and 
that Sir James Jeans does not seem to know of the 
many conjectures that philosophers have made about 
it. And there is a further point; even if the world 
does in fact work mathematically, and we do not merely 
make it do so by thinking about it, it does not follow 
that it was constructed by a mathematical God. 

Glaucon : Why not ?—-Socrates ; Tell me, Glaucon, the 
world exhibits goodness, does it not ?—Glaucon: Yes! 
~ Socrates: And beauty ?—Glaucon : It exhibits beauty, 
too.Sccrates: And does that mean that God thinks 
in terms of goodness and beauty ?—Glaucon: I should 
not be surprised if He did.—Socrates : But the world 
also exhibits evil and “ manyness.” Docs that therefore 
entitle us to say that God thinks evil and is many ?— 
Glaucon: Surely not.— Socrates: Then the mere fact 
that things have qualities and exhibit the workings of 
principles does not itself justify us in saying that God 
made the qualities or invented the principles ; or would 
you argue that because everything on the world was 
** to the right of ” something else, that God was therefore 
“to the right of” something ?—Glaucon: That surely 
would be absurd. But I think the writer’s point is that, 
while some things are good and others evil, everything 
in nature works mathematically and not some things 
merely. He holds that the universe is, to use their 
modern words, exhaustively analysable in terms of 
mathematical concepts ; for it is in the last resort merely 
a thought in God’s mathematical mind.—Socrates; I 
know that he holds that, and, if it were true, it might 
help us to believe that God is a mathematician, as he 
supposes. But it is not true.—Glaucon: Why not !— 
Socrates: Tell me, Glaucon, if mathematical laws are 
everywhere and all powerful, there must be something, 
must there not, to obey these mathematical laws ?— 
Glaucon: Certainly there must.— Socrates: And _ this 
something must be itself other than the mathematical laws 
it obeys ?—Glaucon: I do not understand.— Socrates : 
You wouldn't. We had better discuss this another time, 


Glaucon : 


Research: A Bond of Empire 
By Watrer Eu.iotr, M.P. 


NE of the most powerful factors in a rapidly develop. 
ing series of communities such as the Empire, is 
the linked cumulative activity of thought which is known 
shortly as “research.” In the material sphere science 
has changed the whole outlook of mankind in half-a- 
dozen generations. It has in addition a linking effect 
of great potential value, which deserves special attention 
from us. In spite of the rivalries and jealousies and 
quarrels which are as prevalent amongst scientific workers 
as amongst any others, there is a genuine sharing of joys 
and sorrows, a feeling that victory on one part of the line 
carries forward the whole front. Further, these workers 
are the apostles of the new creeds of the twentieth century, 
They attract youth to their laboratories and to their 
lectures, and the democracies are only too eager to rely 
on them to solve all the troubles of to-day. 


Research within the Empire has three functions. It 
has to continue the material advances which have taken 
us so far. It has to add to the stock of pure knowledge, 
for the honour of intellect and because no one can say 
what the use of such knowledge ultimately may be. It 
has to act as one of the strands, perhaps the strongest, 
in the cable of interwoven intellectual sympathies which 
in the long run must be relied on to hold together a 
system covering a quarter of the world’s surface. All 
these functions work together. Biological science, for 
instance, in its applied form of agriculture, is receiving 
more attention each day. The scale and expense of 
extensive agricultural research put it almost beyond the 
powers of private individuals. A long time-factor is 
involved, since the smallest unit is a year, and the normal 
one a “ rotation ” of several years. Therefore the know- 
ledge of work in progress in other countries may give a 
short cut through the difficulties of half a life-time. 
Finally, the fact of a common language, more or less the 
official tongue, through the great areas we control, 
means that personal contact can be established between 
the workers themselves. It is impossible to over-estimate 
the influence of this last factor. Journals and papers 
and books nowadays may be easily procured, and readily 
translated. They are as nothing compared with a per- 
sonal meeting of half-a-dozen men, themselves the 
repositories of the data, and the spring of the conception. 
The mass of literature is so enormous, and so constantly 
reinforced that it has become a problem of itself. The 
newest of the ideas—the most valuable—are not found 
in the books at all. It is the discipline of a scientist to 
publish nothing but what has been ascertained and 
proved, tested and retested. Speculations and hypotheses 
and the bias of ideas must find no place in the weighed 


conclusions on which the worker rests his honour. But 
all that scaffolding exists long before the structure 


beneath is completed. In personal intercourse, men 
exchange builders’ plans rather than opening-day photo- 
graphs. For this a common language is essential, and 
the common language—English—exists. Opportunities 
alone are lacking, travel, residence, exchange. These 
we are now in train to procure. 

The necessity of research for material advancement 
scarcely requires emphasis. An Empire such as ours, 
which sees its competitors begin to go past it in many 
walks of life, must press forward with organized thinking 
or go to the wall. There are many fields of activity where 
the units of industry themselves contro! sufficient money, 
power and opportunity, to forward the necessary work 
themselves. In such cases Government should stand 
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aside as far as possible, or come into action merely to put 
through some decision already formulated by the units 
themselves. Take, for instance, the work on standardiza- 
tio now in progress. Unless our industrial and 
engineering firms in various parts of the Empire can arrive 
at common standards, and those as few as possible, half 
the chances of a real supplementing of one region by 
another, of a real Empire Free Trade, are lost for good. 
Mr. Hoover’s greatest service to American industry was in 
promoting just this. No one could do more for the 
Empire to-day than by actively driving through this 
process. 

The committees sitting here, partly representing British 
industry, partly from the Board of Trade, received a 
considerable stimulus when Mr. Julius of the Australian 
Council of Scientific and Industrial Research, came 
personally to their meetings from the other side of the 
world, to press for the same reforms. 

The demand for a higher standard of living both 
amongst white and coloured races is a commonplace. It 
cannot be permanently satisfied save by the elimination 
of waste, and the continual struggle to prevent production 
costs being inflated by the simple process of “ Give us 
more and charge it to the public.” It is estimated that 
ten per cent. of the world’s crops are raised with no more 
successful end than that of feeding insect parasites. The 
blowfly levies a toll on the Australian sheep industry 
which, if repudiated, would alone suflice to extricate the 
continent from its present financial difficulties. The cow, 
“the foster-mother of the human race,” is exiled from all 
Central Africa by the tsetse fly. There are ten million 
Africans in Southern Nigeria where neither mother nor 
child will ever get “‘a drink of milk,” and where the 
infant mortality consequently is always of the order of 
300 to 400 per 1,000. Cross the sea to North America 
and you will find that half the prosperity of Canada has 
hinged on the plant-breeders inventing new wheats to 
follow the plough further and further into the gales and 
short summers of her most northerly latitudes. 

So much for immediate material considerations. The 
cultural argument is only less obvious. It is in fact a 
great extension of Rhodes’ conception of the Rhodes 
Scholars. Real education is everywhere passing over 
from the undergraduate to the post-graduate stage. The 
mere mass of learning is so great that the educational 
effect of science is only felt relatively late in a man’s 
training. The post-graduate scholar, the young worker, 
himself actively engaged in doing, as well as learning, is 
the very point of growth in both the culture and the 
idealism of our time. One of the greatest functions of 
research in a loose gigantic confederation such as ours, 
must be to afford a fit setting for the lives of these young 
men, to proffer them a man’s task to do, to give them 
surroundings both of mind and body which shall be a 
stimulus at the time and a memory for always. 

The responsibility lies specially on these islands. We 
must act for many years to come as the main power-house 
of all this activity. The medical schools of London and 
Edinburgh are doing more than merely teaching men 
physie and operations. These cities are engraving on 
their students’ hearts memories of long, gleaming lamp-lit 
streets, of spring leaves or of the harsh fog from the sea, 
which will make a South African or an Australian hesitate 
longer than any economic bonds before he starts to cut 
the painter. Many of our institutions, such as the anthro- 
pological schools of the older Universities, the Institutes 
under the Development Commission here, are beyond 
the power of the newer countries to surpass or even to 
parallel, on any large scale. 

The work done by the Development Commissioners for 


agricultural research has been done quietly and without 
advertisement. Its success was seen at the first Imperial 
Agricultural Research Conference, where it was unani- 
mously agreed by the whole Empire that the new Agri- 
cultural Bureaux, though to be financed with Dominion 
money as well as British, should every one be located 
here in these islands. 

Lord Balfour saw the possibilities of all this, and 
framed the Committee of Civil Research as a handle 
which could be fitted to almost any knife. This has since 
been merged in the Economie Advisory Council—a step 
of doubtful wisdom since the second body is more limited 
than the first. As supplement to the immense general 
research activity in this country by existing institutions 
and organizations, the research grants of the Empire 
Marketing Board have proved invaluable. Thus the 
veterinary station at Onderstepoort has three Fellow- 
ships, founded by the Board ; the fellows are selected by a 
Selection Committee in London, on which South Africa 
is actually in a minority, and which selects men irre- 
spective, for instance, of the language question. The 
New Zealand pasture work, the Australian entomological 
work are each assisted by this central body. But apart 
from these more formed activities the Board has been 
able to assist research of a marginal character, such as 
the Great Barrier Reef expedition whose main use is just 
exactly the journeyings of young research workers on 
which all depends. Research within the Empire has a 
spiritual as well as a material importance. For the new 
strange Empire or Commonwealth which we seek to 
create the spiritual is to the material as ten to one. 


The Future of the Press—I 


By St. Joun ErvIneE. 


W®* commonly attribute the change in the conduct 

of newspapers to the revolution made by the late 
Lord Northcliffe, but as time passes and knowledge of 
newspaper affairs becomes more widely distributed, the 
change seems to be more a matter of natural evolution 
than of singular alteration ; for Lord Northcliffe was not 
alone in this revolution, nor was he even, in Great Britain, 
the pioncer of papers for the newly instructed proletariat. 
What he did was immensely important, but it was part 
of a general process, for he had his counterpart in other 
countries. If there was a Harmsworth in England, there 
was a Hearst in the United States; there was to be a 
Coty in France. Nature dearly loves a coincidence, as 
dramatists know, but dramatic critics do not know, and 
it is her pleasure to arrange that when a man of notable 
character appears in one place, a man of similar notable 
character shall appear simultaneously in another place. 
Mr. William Randolph Hearst was born in San Francisco 
in 1863. Lord Northcliffe was born in County Dublin in 
1865. 

Both these men, in their early manhood, pereeived the 
same fact: that compulsory and free education was 
enormously adding to the number of readers, but that 
the new readers were not of the mental calibre of the small 
body of persons, of all classes (for there have always been 
serious and deep working-men readers) who read the 
magazines and newspapers that were published prior to 
the newspaper revolution. These new readers, cither 
because their minds were shallow or because they were not 
deeply instructed or because their interest was absorbed 
in matters which left them little time for sustained general 
reading, were impatient with the old-fashioned paper 
which was edited on the assumption that iis readers 
were intelligent and well educated, and possessed of 
enough leisure to enable them to consider subjects at 
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Northcliffe then was) perceived also that fortunes were 
to be made by those who supplied the new readers with 
the sort of easily apprehended information that would 
interest them. The way to these fortunes had already 
been indicated to Mr. Harmsworth by Mr. (afterwards 
Sir George) Newnes, who founded Tit-Bits to tell the 
hurried, shallow-minded man a few easy facts about 
current events. In America, Mr. Joseph Pulitzer, among 
others, had shown Mr. Hearst the path he was to explore. 
In a sensationally brief while Mr. Hearst and Mr. Harms- 
worth had founded their famous presses and altered the 
whole newspaper creed of the world. They produced 
papers for people who had no time to think. 


Mr. Hearst had a fact to perceive, in connexion with 
his newspapers, which was not present for Mr. Harms- 
worth to perceive: he had among his mass of potential 
readers a multitude of persons who either could not 
speak English at all or spoke it very badly. How was he 
to capture their cents? Clearly, a newspaper which 
cannot be read is unlikely to be bought. Mr. Hearst did 
not propose to publish newspapers in several languages. 
He therefore invented the headline. I deliberately use the 
word “invented” because, although headlines have 
always appeared in newspapers, no one had employed 
them to the extent that they were employed by Mr. 
Hearst. The American immigrant, new from the ghetto 
of Poland or Russia or with little English, spelt his news 
from large headlines and “streamers,” and seldom 
troubled to read the paragraphs that were printed beneath 
them. There have been many occasions when the space 
given to the headlines in Mr. Hearst’s papers far exeeeded 
the space given to the news of which they were the 
indicators, Headlines of an inch in depth are still common 
in his press. This is a characteristic of the American 
popular newspaper which has never been a characteristic 
of the British newspaper, possibly because we are a 
better educated people, probably because we are (ought 
I to say, were?) temperamentally averse from loud 
speakers and blatant announcements, but certainly 
because we are a homogeneous people, all easily using the 
same language. 

The revolution succeeded: the old-fashioned, rather 
heavy sort of newspaper fell and foundered; and the 
new newspaper has now been sufficiently long established 
for it to have become conservative, almost reactionary, 
and to have suffered the assaults of revolutionaries itself, 
The alterations in London newspapers in the last three 
years have been extraordinary, more extraordinary in 
many respects than the alterations made by Lord North- 
cliffe when he founded the Daily Mail. I was in America 
from September, 1928, until April, 1929. When I returned 
to England in the latter month I was astonished by the 
change I found in the popular London papers. They 
had become thinner in intellectual content, “* snappier,” 
more hysterical, less responsible, more definitely than 
before “ drapers’ circulars.” The old canon of the press 
that the news page should be free from propaganda and 
bias had been cancelled and a new one, boldly announcing 
that manipulated news was the only news, was put in its 
place. The newly altered press was a queer mixture, for 
while its proprietors (rarely journalists) aspired to lead 
public opinion, they were frequently to be found on their 
hands and knees crawling atter the baser sort of public 
opinion. When the craze for the horrific and indecent 
War novel developed, the popular press was full of “* War 
stuff’? : when the craze began to abate, the very papers 
which had pandered to it, Pecksniflily rebuked those who 
published such works ! 


(To be continued.) 


By RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 

| HAVE just finished reading almost in one sitting the 

book of a Bengal Lancer*, and feel that it is one of 
the most remarkable books in modern literature. We are 
too familiar with the writings dealing with secret knots 
and distortions in sex psychology, jarring notes of nerves 
gone out of tune, futile struggles of human will against 
inheritance or inherent self-antagonism. But I have 
known no other instance of a genuine psychological record 
of any intimate touch of a Western mind with the mind 
of the East, a record of reactions much more deeply fun- 
damental and interesting in its subtleties than the 
pathological convulsions of passions and prejudices. We 
have seen numerous criticisms of the eastern life from the 
western sources, some honest and some otherwise, some 
cruelly smart and some insipid—bird’s-eye views of 
living human truths which the bird’s eye can never reach, 
misrepresentations owing to supercilious incompetence or 
deliberate malice. This book contains the expressions of 
personal experiences of a sensitive mind without any 
intrusion of the schoolmaster or of ‘‘ our own corres- 
pondent,” or the tract society artist with his traditional 
orient of palm trees, panthers and pythons. 

When I mention “ Orient ” in connexion with this book 
I mean India, which lies in the middle of sharply divided 
Asia—the Semitic West and the Mongolian and Poly- 
nesian East. I have read in a book of travels a remark 
made by a well-known English thinker according to which 
India is the only country that belongs to the East. The 
implication is that India is the only country in the old 
world which is incomprehensible to the western mind. I 
cannot ignore the testimony of a man like him, and I 
sympathize with his bewilderment. The western 
humanity has a similarity of temperament with the 
Semitic West in its spirit of fight, in the aggressive pride 
of its power and possession, and its God who is relentlessly 
jealous of his authority. The West finds no difficulty in 
paying homage to the Christ who is the representative 
Spirit of the East, the victorious spirit of the Meck, 
because it does not feel the necessity to follow Him. 

This Semitic Asia has been a close neighbour of Rome, 
and it cultivated the organization of forces with the 
same impulse for world dominion. The aspiration of life 
which it cherishes has hardly any touch of metaphysics 
in it; it grew up out of the nomadic scrimmage for space 
and pasture, and an urgent necessity for plunder. We 
have repeatedly been told that Englishmen have a strong 
preference for the Muhammedan ; it is quite natural that 
they should understand him and therefore like him, for 
in some way he belongs to the twilight fringe of the West, 
where the light may be dimmer but the atmosphere and 
temperature are the same. On the other side in Japan 
and China, which the author above mentioned visited, 
they have something of Greece in their aesthetic sense of 
perfection in its definite proportionateness, and also their 
pragmatic spirit which hardly allows any mysticism to 
tinge their mental horizon and create phantoms to 
distract them in the forward path of their life. 

But India is the land of the incoherently miscellaneous, 
—a wilderness of creeds and customs and superstitions 
that rudely challenge the attention of the traveller with 
a medley of inconsistencies which, like facts in a dream, 
find their equal right to exist without any refutation or 
even the mildest opposition of a surprise. No doubt, all 
religions carry their burden of incongruities, paradoxes 
that are unaware of their crude absurdities, ugliness or 
even immoral implications. For religions have their re- 
servation plots where infantile memories of the race are 
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piously sheltered and logic is forbidden to ask for their 
documents of adult citizenship. They are freely allowed 
to carry their ragged bundles containing fragments of the 
dismembered dead, useless and insanitary. Unfortu- 
nately, religions are too numerous in India with their 
hoardings that are like the pocket of a child, perfectly 
indiscriminate in its contents. This has produced an 
ethnological puzzle and a social and political conundrum 
in our country. 

But one has to keep in his mind that this impossible 
iumble has not been India’s own creation, just as no party 
is responsible for the bewildering variety of races in the 
world, producing painful tangles in man’s history that 
are full of physical and moral menace. This is a fact 
given to her from the prehistoric period of her social 
evolution. It is a problem which her own civilization 
was compelled from the very first to solve in order to 
prove her human worth—the problem of heterogeneity. 
Possibly other ancient civilizations like those of Greece 
and Rome had a similar task which they vigorously sim- 
plified by forcible elimination. Whenever something like 
the same problem still persists in the modern age, as it 
does on a smaller scale in the United States, and also in 
South Africa, the difficulty goads the people to barbarity, 
—the very people who feel exultantly superior when they 
talk about the caste distinctions prevailing in India. 

After a preliminary struggle for the Aryan supremacy 
India accepted in her hospitable soil the fact of the race 
variety. Very likely it was inevitable, for the invading 
immigrants were small in number and some parts of 
the original inhabitants were not inferior to them in the 
progress of their social organization. But such acceptance 
meant toleration of an endless miscellany of creeds and 
cultures not in harmony with the newcomers’ own 
tradition or temperament. A most desperate struggle 
went on for centuries—not the physical struggle for race 
survival but a spiritual struggle for the survival of a 
superior culture in spite of its very heavy load of alien 
accumulations. 

The unavoidable problem involved made the Aryan 
mind to think. I am sure it was felt that the very small 
minority represented by the invaders could save their 
own spirit from being dragged down underneath the mass 
of foreign matter, desultory and discordant, if only they 
could evolve a comprehensive philosophy which would 
bind into a harmonious unity the facts that are alien and 
irrelevant and yet at the same time would transcend them. 
It is unnecessary to say that these people did not de- 
liberately sit down to construct a system of thought that 
would save their mind from being smothered into degra- 
dation. Their subconscious activity was constantly roused 
by the utter necessity of the circumstance. And they 
said: “ Differences are only in the appearance which is 
maya but in their essence all things are one; that in 
reality there is nothing but Brahma, the infinite, and 
multitude is only in the seeming.” 

In most other countries philosophy gives expression and 
exercise to the intellectual mind and only indirectly 
influences our actions, but in India it has had its practical 
purpose. For when she had to submit inevitably to the 
invasion of the swarming many, and to accommodate 
them in her own social organism, her most desperate 
struggle was not against foreign attacks but against the 
inner elements of disharmonies. And she said: “I 
accept all things, I do not fight against them, and my 
mission for ever will be to find myself in them and beyond 
them, for in the perfect spiritual comprehension of the 
all is my true freedom.” Those who are no true travellers 
but born tourists, who come from outside and care not to 
go in, whose method of lightening their own burden is the 
scientific method of external pruning. and extermination, 


leaving the inner roots to perpetuate. spiritual entangle- 
ments, have only the eyes to see the crowd of facts in 
India, some unsavoury, some unmeaning, insanitary and 
abnormal, disjunct and disproportionate; but they 
cannot see the subtle and all-pervading brooding truth 
over them, the eternal spirit of India, ever trying to save 
things that are condemned by laying emphasis upon some 
meaning which remains vague in them, and which with 
the growth of its clearness transforms them from the 
unreal into reality. 

The doctrine of the unity of Man, the transcendental 
unity of all things, is not unknown to other parts of 
the world, but in India it is not a mere doctrine to be 
logically pursued but truth that for one’s salvation has 
to be realized and be made more indubitably evident than 
things that are seen and touched. The process is called 
** Yoga,” in which man’s psychology and physiology have 
allied themselves into a perfect power of illumination for 
India. The infinite which is the supreme spirit of unity 
is not for the mathematical reasoning but for the liberation 
of consciousness in the individual which is considered by 
our people as the final goal of Man. This realm of aspira- 
tion, of the ultimate spiritual endeavour in India, is even 
more difficult of approach than the South Pole when 
essayed by the smart tourist, who only has the time and 
power to taste the cocoanut by licking its skin and 
exulting over the superiority of the gooseberry of his own 
hedge in a sumptuous book of travel. 

But the “ Bengal Lancer” has shown the daring of 
mind and the true spirit of adventure by approaching the 
most difficult frontier of that India, which is not the 
British India nor the geographical India. He has ocea- 
sionally stumbled into some minor technical errors, some 
slips in typography which pedants take special pleasure in 
exposing ; but he has felt truth as a consummate artist 
who can see what is significant behind the sereening crowd 
of the non-essential and expressed the unutterable 
mystery of it in a language which is as quick with life’s 
fire as his own beautiful Arab steed, and as responsive to 
his slightest gesture as that former companion of his 
barrack life. 

A perfect perspective of his self-portrayal has been 
opened through the beginning of his chapters in that 
fateful border of India where the Aryan immigrants com- 
menced their own history in that land. The picture of 
his young life, rude and adventurous, his enjoyments, 
which had their source in a turbulent animal spirit, con- 
stant preparedness for military enterprises, spending 
days and nights near dangers prowling in ambuscade, 
had some analogy with the life of that vigorous race in 
their youth inebriated with a reckless confidence in their 
victorious destiny. He, like them, was not overmuch 
troubled in the beginning with the spirit’s inner ques- 
tionings, but only with the surging of an exuberant 
vitality. Then the stream of events deepened and 
widened and descended towards the Gangetic valley 
where King Janaka once meditated and taught the cult 
of Brahma, and Buddha taught the uttermost extinction 
of self in a spirit of love that is measureless. These belong 
to the deathless profundity of truth, compared to which 
the rise and fall of empires are mere bubbles, the spirit 
of which is still brooding in India’s patient and plaintive 
atmosphere over the ever-revolving circles of self-devour- 
ing futilities, the driftings of history that rock on the 
waves for a time and then disappear in the abyss. This 
British soldier came and gazed on its serenity and ques- 
tioned it. The silence baffled him but did not repel ; for 
it will ever remain with him and whisper to him in his 
solitude, Sarvam Khalvidam Brahma—* All that there 
is is one with Brahma.” 

This great utterance was radiated forth from the utter 
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bliss of an illumined realization on a day that had dawned 
in a forest shade in India. That day ever remains un- 
dated ; that forest has vanished like the scribblings of a 
child on his slate carelessly wiped away the next moment. 
Since that day, along the red dusty road of centuries 
soldiers of wild tribes marched to conquer, adventurers 
to seek their fortune, the kings to reign, and while they 
felt secure of an eternity of wealth and glory their power 
faded like the flaming colour from the sunset clouds, but 
through the silence of countless starry nights and dew- 
bathed mornings over this tragic land of a variegated 
destiny still are chanted the same immortal words : 
“Sarvam Khalvidam Brahma.” And by the same red 
road of time, trampled by triumphant power and pride 
and pilgrims seeking wisdom and peace, the swarm of 
tourists will raise the dust and pass on to oblivion chatter- 
ing and gossiping, taking notes of innumerable details 
while ignoring the one voice of the ancient prayer that 
brings out from all imperfections an eternal movement 
of redemption, a ceaselessly evolving meaning—the 
prayer : ‘‘ Lead me from the unreal to Reality, make 
clear in me thy manifestation ’—the prayer that is ever 
working even from the unconscious depths of those 
tourist minds as well as in all failures that are crude, 
crooked and stupid. 


What Next? 


By SrepHen Leacock. 
HERE are certain people, of whom I am one, who 
have the peculiar gift of looking into the future. I 
believe it is often called “* peering ” into the future. But 
I don’t need to “ peer.” I just look; and the further 
I look the better I see. 

This peculiar gift, which is technically called “ prophetic 
vision,” is one of the most unchallenged assets that any- 
one can possess. Provided it is kept well ahead of the 
present, say a hundred years in advance, it involves 
nothing of what we call, on my side of the Atlantic, a 
** come back.” 

I propose to exercise this gift now on behalf of the 
readers of the Spectator and to show to them the kind of 
world in which will be living, a few centuries on, the future 
readers of the Spectator, then swollen, of course, to an 
immeasurable multitude. 

The judgments involved and the arguments pursued 
are so simple and so inevitable that no one can dissent 
from them. 

To begin. We now live in a world in which talk and 
speech, pictures and sounds, flow easily to every corner 
of the globe. The Prince of Wales makes a broadcast 
address from London to Montreal; the Chinese sit and 
blink at the pictures of the Belgian coronation ; and the 
pygmies of Equatorial Africa follow eagerly the fortunes 
of the American World Baseball Series. In other words 
we are now all talking to one another. For the first time 
in history there is a world inhabited by a human race. 

In such circumstances all the world gets the same 
general idea at the same time. All the world thinks 
intensely about the same thing in the same way. The 
pygmies are just as worried over the collapse of the Stock 
Exchange as we are: they lost a year’s corn cobs in it. 

Now just at present all the world is worried and 
pre-occupied over two questions—the same two every- 
where. ‘These are the peace-and-war question and the 
unemployment question. As to war, all the world 
has, quite suddenly, come to realize that there is 
** nothing to it.” A wave of anti-war feeling, in thought, 
in literature, plays, books and pictures, is submerging 
the whole world. War has got to go. The pygmies feel 


that as long as they stood up pygmy to pygmy, witha big 
club, it was real stuff. But now when a canful of gas 
lays out a whole row of pygmies, toes up, in the long grass 
under the cactus, without a chance even to know who 
threw it, the whole business is bankrupt. 

When the world, all the world, tackles a problem in that 
spirit it is bound to solve it. It is not that war is any 
““muddier and bloodier”’ than it used to be. It was 
always that. The first crusaders were cannibals and the 
soldiers of the Religious Wars regarded “ atrocities ” 
much as we regard football. But machinery has killed 
war. It has made war as complex and tiresome as the 
packing industry in the Middle Western States. Any 
man working at it feels the need for a vacation, and longs 
for a round of golf. Waris dead. Machinery killed it. 

Not so homicide. That is different. Homicide cor- 
responds to general instinct in our nature, and is bound 
to stay. The desire to kill people is quite natural. If I 
see a fiend in green goggles roar past me on a motor-cycle 
at a speed of fifty miles an hour, tearing my ears with 
noise, I want to kill him. Rightly so. It may be inexpe- 
dient to do it, but it would be the thing to do. I may 
want to kill an umpire, or a comedian or an after-dinner 
speaker—but to want to kill a whole nation, to poison 
and drown and destroy by machinery thousands of 
innocent beings, to pretend that little children are 
** enemies,”’ and to want to starve them to death—ah ! no, 
I won’t do it. Don’t ask me. War in other words has 
got on the wrong side of our parental feelings, and it’s 
got to go. 

It won’t take long. Come on, pygmies, let’s get rid of 
it! We don’t need any covenant, any agreement. That’s 
been the queer mistake up till now—the idea that you 
end war by a document. You end it by stopping it, and 
it’s over now. Ask the first pygmy you see—in a tram, 
on the street, anywhere. He'll tell you. He’s done 
with it. 

So that’s one problem done. Now as to the other— 
this unemployment and depression business. So long as 
unemployment was local and poverty personal, nobody 
—that is, no other person—worried over it. But now 
the cause of unemployment (whatever it is, nobody has 
ever found out) has become so universal that it affects all 
the world at the same time. It now becomes possible to 
find out what the cause is, by a process of elimination like 
an equation in algebra. It can’t be drink, because there 
is unemployment in the United States where nobody 
drinks. It can’t be the gold standard, because it exists in 
China, where they have no gold. It can’t be extravagance, 
because it exists in Scotland. And so on, all down the 
line. Which, of course, means that the solution of this 
economic riddle of the Sphinx is at least in sight. 

The more so as there now exists a real motive for 
solving it. Hitherto unemployment only affected the 
poor. Now the accursed thing affects the rich. An un- 
foreseen consequence of corporate organization is that 
the rich may at any time lose their money, without effort 
or fault of their own. This, in the old days of landed pro- 
priectorship was not possible. Fortunes could not be lost 
without fault or folly : it needed at least a pack of cards. 
Hence by a queer twist of human destiny the very rich 
and the very poor are in the same boat. Such a situation 
is intolerable. This means economic salvation, or at 
least salvage, for both. 

The exact solution of the problem doesn’t matter here. 
It may take another fifty years to reach it; but it’s 
bound to eome. All in all, as compared with the great 
human triumphs of the past—the invention of the 
alphabet, the use of Arabic notation, the discovery of 
distilling spirits—the thing is nothing. Another half- 
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century, then, one lifetime as it were, will have seen the 
clouds of war and the fogs of poverty move away from 
the sunlit landscape of our little world. And all the scene 
will change and begin to look quite different from what is 
now before our eyes. 

The changes as a matter of fact are happening even now. 
The surface beneath our feet is altering. But in our 
present bewildered outlook we do not see the ground 
beneath us. Presently, however, as war dies, and poverty 
vanishes, humanity will begin to be aware that a queer 
sort of uniformity, something like a great stillness is 
coming over the world. 

This is beginning now. The great “ sameness ” which 
is to envelope and stifle mankind has already begun. 
Universal communication rapidly begets universal simi- 
larity. The word “ standardization ”’ has already come 
uppermost in the industrial world. Standardized machines 
turn out products of incomparable uniformity. » Diver- 
gencies and differences drop out. They cost too much. 
Hence, as the age of the great sameness draws on, all men 
will more and more be found to be more and more alike, 
and they will wear the same clothes buttoned in the same 
way, fashioned probably in a rather infantile style. It is 
clear already from the amazing spread of Miniature Golf, 
Tom Thumb Tennis, and Dicky Bird Football, that 
grown-up people revert easily to the costume of the 
child. 

But the greatest changes and the greatest sameness 
will be those in the things of intellect and education. 


‘Already all our schools are being framed on the same 


model, with the same text-books, the same ‘“ readers,” 


the same recitations, the same standardized literature 
and adjustable patriotism. There is already no way to 
tell one teacher from another except by their finger prints. 
Even those will soon look alike. This uniformity of the 
schools and school-teaching will spread all over the world. 
It is America’s revenge on the people who discovered it. 
The infinite variety of the Old World will be replaced by 
the prosaic uniformity of the New. 

With the school, of course, goes the college. Students 
and studies are already being ironed out as flat as rolled 
steel in a Pittsburg mill. In the time to come, all the 
Hlleges will be utterly and absolutely alike. The rich 
variations of senility and imbecility which marked the 
professoriate of old days will ail be gone. Each professor 
will be as neat as a tailor’s dummy. At the first sign of 
aberration he will be pensioned off to where he can do no 
harm. 

Outside the schools and colleges will be the great mass 
of what was once the reading and thinking publie— 
rapidly sifting into something like the accumulated grain 
in a ten-million bushel elevator. They will still read the 
newspaper, the one newspaper—the best, so why have 
any others ?—the World Gazette published from Pata- 
gonia to Peking via New York and London. It will contain 
the personal news of the important people in the world— 
there will be, say, about six of them ; great world sporting 
events like the Tom Thumb Golf in the Sahara between 
the Bolsheviks of Moscow and the Y.M.C.A. of Iowa; 
great world disasters, such as the upsetting of a train in 
Patagonia (still not completely organized) with the break- 
ing of the conductor’s leg ; all of this together with one 
daily poem—+the best in the world, so why print the 
others ?—and one daily joke by the greatest humorist 
in the world, keside which the others are not worth 
laughing at. 

The same public will have that day looked at the 
world moving picture, and in the evening will all read 
the novel, the same novel, and all fall asleep at the same 
point in it. 


Meantime human life, its cares gone, its digestion 
rotating as smoothly as a sleeping gyroscope, lapsed in 
ease and with preventive medicine at its elbow, will grow 
longer and longer. From the fifty years it has now 
reached in its recent sudden advance it will move to 
seventy to eighty to ninety and still onward. Little old 
clean-shaven men will sit down to bridge for the fifty- 
thousandth time, with partners they knew a hundred 
years ago. 

The lengthened and assured span of life will bring with 
it a new dreariness. There will be no death, except by 
an accident—odd, exceptional, awful, a thing to be 
shuddered at—or by the extreme weariness of old age, a 
slow and imperceptible sleep, the parting from a world 
already long forgotten and unregretted. Human life 
will have been lengthened, but not the soul and the fresh- 
ness of it that belongs only to life’s morning. After that, 
life will stretch in front of each, in a long vista, visible to 
an infinite distance of dreariness, like a trail across a 
desert. 

Thus will the human race sink generation after genera- 
tion into a slow stagnation that will lead it unconsciously 
to oblivion. The restless survival instinct, that fought 
its wars, and chafed at its poverty, and cared for its 
young and its own, this will fade out, and with it the 
power to live. 

Then in some far future there will come the great 
mortality—not a pestilence, not a plague—just a great 
mortality—and the human race, like lone islanders upon 
a rock, will perish to the last man. 


Our World for Heroes 


By Grorce Giascow.* 

TF\HE well-known epigram of Clausewitz, that war is 

polities by other means, gives the clue to the 
attitude of the War generation to public life. In the years 
leading up to 1914 the Government of every chief 
ountry concerned consisted for the most part of senior 
men, experienced in affairs. What those men did is their 
monument. It is a lasting monument and a subject of 
fair comment. Many English boys left school in 1914, 
and instead of going up to the University were sent out 
to spend four and a half years in unhealthy French 
ditches with no other object but to kill and to be killed. 
They came back (if they came back) to find, some of 
them, that they were damaged for life; the rest that 
they had lost the best years of their life with no 
chance of recovering them. Their bewilderment is in- 
creased by the knowledge that the British politicians, 
having on the suggestion of France prolonged the War to 
a stupid as well as a bitter end, went on to agree, on 
French, American and Italian dictation, that Great 
Britain should bear the main financial cost. On practical 
grounds they resent the gullibility of the British politi- 
cians. On moral grounds they despise the elder middle- 
class people in Great Britain who invest war with a 
peculiar British glamour as if it was a holy business 
instead of being the low business it is. They see nothing 
attractive in a form of patriotism which sends young men 
to die unnatural and agonizing deaths, or, worse, to be 
maimed and mauled without the relief of death. To the 
mind of youth the argument of despair, the defensive 
“what else could we have done?” is not convincing. 
It is always impossible to prove what would have hap- 
pened in the alternative; but the youthful mind is 
inclined to argue: if it was “ dangerous ” in 1914 to keep 
out of the War, could any danger be worse than the 











* Mr. Glasgow is the author of The Dupe as Hero, published 
under the pen-name “ Logistcs ” early in the summer. 
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reality of 1914—18 and its aftermath? It is an odd thing 
that governmental mentality, for fear of future war, 
should be prepared to engage in present war. In 1916 
the British Government accepted the French view that 
the German “ peace offensive ” was insincere. What was 
the danger? Merely the danger of renewed war later on. 
But what was the actual alternative ? Two more years 
of war, of the most destructive war in all history, re- 
sulting in the crippled England we know. To avoid the 
risk of more war what did Mr. Lloyd George and his 
political colleagues choose? They chose more war. 
Does the sane man for fear of drowning go and drown 
himself ? 

Is it possible for young men, the men of the War gene- 
ration, to respect their elders? Training, tradition and 
instinct all bid them respect those who are older than 
themselves and to look to them for guidance. That 
instinct is frozen at the source when those elders betray 
them. Is it fair to condemn? It may not be fair, but 
in gross cases it is inevitable and may even be healthy. 
There are those among the elder men who do see the 
weakness of their position. Mr. Stanley Baldwin is one 
of them. “If disaster comes (he said in the House of 
Commons on July 26th, 1929), if bloodshed comes, as it 
often has in our history, the politicians always escape. 
The worst that can happen to the politician is loss of 
office ; and the men who give their blood are generally 
those whose hands have had nothing to do with the laying 
of the train that led to the explosion.” Those elder men 
who believed in a war to end war—and they were the 
majority—were no doubt sincere. But stupidity which 
is paid for by the lives of men and by the ruin of societies 
is not a fair object of indulgent lenience. 

It is a common experience that the deepest impressions 
of childhood and adolescence are not easily obliterated. 
The main impression made upon the minds of the War 
generation, men and women, is of something incredible 
proved to be true. Could it be believed that one million 
Englishmen would be killed, their women and kin bereaved, 
that in Europe ten million men would be killed in a war 
with no discoverable object ? Could it be believed that in 
the middle of that war a British Minister, speaking in the 
House of Commons, would refuse to state, in answer to a 
question, what were the War aims of the British Govern- 
ment or what agreements about peace terms had been made 
with the Allied Governments? Could it be believed that 
a British Prime Minister would consent to place British 
troops under the command of a French General? Could 
it be believed that the British Government, consisting 
of the men whose theoretic duty it was to safeguard the 
interests of the British people, could mortgage the future 
of that people for two, perhaps three, generations ahead ? 
These things did happen. The young men who were 
growing into manhood in 1914, their mind a tabula rasa, 
received as their first serious impression of life on this 
earth the reality of a prolonged and senseless atrocity 
which their elders took for granted. On material grounds 
what, in a nutshell, has the War generation to thank the 
British Government for ? 

1. Out of evcry five British men between the ages of 
twenty and forty one was killed (the best of five). The 
quality of British work, thought and action was irre- 
parably damaged. A budget four times as heavy as any 
pre-War budget is bequeathed to the third and fourth 
generations of Britons, while Americans, Frenchmen, 
Italians and, in a smaller degree, Germans, are given a 
position of competitive advantage over Great Britain in 
international trade. 

2. Before April, Great Britain 


1917, spent some 


£2,000,000,000 in directly financing her own and _ her 
Allies’ part in the Great War: 


the equivalent of £2 a 


minute throughout the whole period of time since the 
birth of Christ. (In the spring of 1930 Mr. Philip 
Snowden estimated the total cost of the War to Great 
Britain at several times that figure.) 

3. In April, 1917, the United States entered the War. 
At the same time France and Italy decided that they 
would not spend any more of their own money on the 
War if anybody else would pay instead. 

4. France and Italy thereafter could not get all they 
wanted from the United States. 

5. Great Britain had lent all she could spare to France 
and Italy, although she could still go on financing her 
own War expenses. On the insane theory, however, that 
the War must be prolonged at all costs, she proceeded to 
borrow nearly £1,000,000,000 from the United States and 
to lend the like sum to France and Italy. So far as the 
United States was concerned, her debtor was Great 
Britain. So far as France and Italy were concerned, their 
money came in effect from the United States. 

6. After the War Great Britain funded her resultant 
debt to the United States. 

7. France and Italy repudiated, with the consent of the 
British Government, five-sixths of their debt to Great 
Britain. 

8. After the War Great Britain allowed France more 
than half, and accepted for herself less than a quarter, 
of the cash reparations payable by Germany. 

9. Great Britain went on to pay, and still pays, more 
than any other country towards the expenses of the 
League of Nations. 

10. By 1929 France had become the second richest 
nation in the world after the United States. 

11. Great Britain, according to the late Mr. Bonar 
Law’s estimate, will be crippled for two generations. A 
British Income Tax of 4s. 6d. in the £, with no prospect 
in the time of any living person of a substantial reduction, 
is merely one of the practical means whereby the standard 
of life of two generations of British people is lowered by 
politicians who were not equal to their trust. 

Edmund Burke was a student of politics and their 
consequences. ‘‘ On considering political societies,” he 
wrote, “ their origin, their constitution and their effects, 
I have sometimes been in a good deal more than doubt 
whether the Creator did ever really intend man for a 
state of happiness.” And again: ‘“‘ But with respect to 
you, ye legislators, ye civilizers of mankind! your regu- 
lations have done more mischief in cold blood than all 
the rage of the fiercest animals in their greatest terror.” 


Travellers and Tourists 
By STELLA BENSON. 

| aes grow simpler and simpler nowadays, yet 

4 the simpler they become, it seems to me, the more 
elaborate is the noise that they make. The gramophone 
is a very simple instrument to play, yet it makes a noise 
(approximately) like the work of Debussy or the voice 
of Chaliapin or the industry of Mr. Paul Whiteman’s 
orchestra or the jokes of the Two Black Crows—all 
delightfully complex and surprising and secondhand. 
Whereas the noise of you or me playing the violin or 
the ukulele—however skilfully we play—never sounds 
like anything except you or me playing the violin or 
the ukelele—a merely creative noise. For this reason, 
you and I, if we are tourists in music, have stopped 
playing any instrument but the gramophone. Why 
should we use our minds in order to make a simple first- 
hand noise—a noise bounded by our own limitations of 
skill—if we can tap all the secondhand noises of the 
world without using our minds at all? It is much 
easier and makes a more elaborate noise to be surprised 
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at something that someone else has thought of than 
to think of something for ourselves. Surprise is the 
easiest and most elementary form of self-expression ; 
it is the tourist’s way of mixing himself up with what 
he is seeing. To speak of the tourist’s capacity for 
surprise is another way of referring to his inability to 
leave himself behind when he travels. And yet surprise 
js not a bringing to bear of individual perception. I 
suppose it might be called a bolting whole of personal 
impressions, without any intervening process of mastica- 
tion. Hundreds of square miles of the stone and wooden 
and metal surfaces of the world are scribbled with the 
initials of visitors who did not leave themselves behind 
—records of the tourist’s craving to stamp himself— 
by means of a turn of the hand—on what he sees, rather 
than make the much greater effort—by means of a turn 
of the brain—of allowing what he sees to stamp itself 
on him. “Oh my, oh my,” he cries; he writes his 
name on the object of his surprise and brings his Kodak 
into play as a substitute for memory. And then he 
goes away—on a camel or an elephant or a yak, if Thomas 
Cook has managed to secure one—or in a charabane 
which is really more comfortable ; he goes away, leaving 
one record behind and carrying another away, to prove 
that he has passed that way. ‘Trailing clouds of glory 
does he come, bringing his gods with him from home ; 
he and his gods form a travelling commission of enquiry 
to report upon this odd place called Abroad. ‘‘ Oh my, 
oh my,” cries the tourist, and oh his, indeed, is this shy, 
first-hand world becoming. 

Livid, expensive-looking vessels of so-called World Cruises 
de Luxe sometimes appear in our China harbours; they 
pump out a sudden spray of millionaires upon us for a 
few hours, and then, as abruptly, reverse the impulse, 
suck their volatile contents in again, and disappear. 
The object has been accomplished ; every one on board 
‘an truthfully say he has been to China, yet not one 
mind except Mr. Thomas Cook’s has had to take any 
trouble in planning the visit, and not one mind need 
take any trouble in remembering it. Each millionaire 
was simply a consenting unit in a mass of Conducted 
Tour-fodder; each was given a chance to take a snapshot 
of China, write his name on China, and say “ Oh my 
oh my—just fancy me—in China!” before being fed 
and put to bed. Four hundred and fifty identical 
experiences have been recorded in four hundred and 
fifty identical cameras. 

Thomas Cook and Son spread such a wide net that 
sometimes the more nimble and fantastic tourists escape 
through the meshes and run loose. And hence this 
longsuffering place called Abroad is visited by World- 
stunters. The stunter is the result of a redueing of the 
tourist instinct to the absurd. The world-cruiser wants 
to be surprised ; the world-stunter wants only to surprise, 
To return to my musical image; you and I used to play 
the violin ; then we found it simpler, and more surprising 
to play the gramophone ; but now, some of us find it 
more surprising still—and intellectually no more diflicult 
—to see if we can play the gramophone for a hundred 
and fifty hours without stopping. Even as I write, 
this piece of China on which I live is being visited by : 
transatlantic female world-stunter who has _ pledged 
herself to walk to all the capitals of the world—although 
she has no particular business in any one of them, and 
no interest whatever in any of them. She does indeed 
surprise us—that is what she is here for—but we do 
not surprise her; she simply ticks us off as Done. She 
is dressed—in order to surprise—in a tremendous pair 
of khaki bloomers such as cautious early female bicyclists 
wore—a man’s shirt, and a straw topi with fancy stitching 
on it in wool, and she trails a little glory —I mean trundles 





a little trolley behind her with her possessions in it, 
Crowds collect round her wherever she goes, and she 
sells her photograph to the crowds. It is only chance 
that prompted her to arrive at the capitals of the world 
on foot; she might have elected to swim to us, or to 
be fired over us from a gun, or to float to our shores 
inside a rubber ball, or to be led to us blindfold balancing 
an umbrella on her nose, or to hop to us on one foot 
only. But not to fly to us. Flying, as I see it, needs 
intelligence, and is rather a traveller’s undertaking than 
a tourist’s. Fliers do not fly round the world primarily 
to surprise it, I think, or to be surprised by it; they 
fly to show the way along the unknown paths of the 
air; it is not their fault that eventually world-cruisers 
will be shrilling ““Oh my, oh my,” along the paths 
that they—the flying pioneers—have blazed, or that 
world-stunters will presently try to follow the same trail 
hanging upside down from their machines by their 
feet, or carrying two passengers dancing the foxtrot 
on the wings all the way. It is not Magellan’s fault that 
world-cruisers and people floating in rubber balls—as 
well as genuine travellers—now follow in his once glori- 
ously lonely wake. But no sane person will ever follow 
in the footsteps of our pantalooned pedestrian—nobody 
really wants proof of the fact that women in bloomers 
can visit the capitals of the worid on foot. The object 
of our visitor’s journey was surprise, and surprise only ; 
we can never be surprised in the same way again. 
Pantalooned pedestrians are ticked off as Done, so far 
as the capitals of the world are concerned. We turn 
from the sight of the retreating stunter to look for the 
next World Cruise. Our capacity to surprise simple 
world-cruisers, we feel, is not so easily exhausted as our 
capacity for being surprised by world-stunters. We 
hunger to hear that multiple “Oh my, oh my,” again. 
This is the effect of the tourist upon us—the inhabitants 
of the place called Abroad-—-we are becoming not ours 
but his. When he left us, he left us appraising ourselves 
by the varying intensity of the “Oh my’s” that our 
different characteristics elicited. We were left patting 
ourselves on the back for being so amusingly foreign 
yet modify foreignness discreetly — 
vowing to start soda-fountains—perhaps with dragons 
painted all over them—to make silver models of our 
rickishas and gaudy parodies of our Sunday clothes, 
to dress our quaint kiddies even more quaintly but 
provide them with pocket handkerchiefs, to deodorise 
our market place, to be as foreign and surprising as we 
could without being immoral or unhygienic; we were 
left ashamed of being at home in this place called Abroad. 

And then—along comes the traveller, and cannot find 
the thing he has travelled to see. He came to sce people 
at home—he finds them all behaving like people abroad. 
The traveller never really goes abroad at all, he simply 
travels from one place called home to another place 
in a different language, perhaps—home, too. The 
leaves himself 


vowing to our 


called 
traveller takes things for granted; he 
behind ; he is not surprised ; he moves as a thing among 
things. The tourist may float like a nutshell—dry and 
surprised—on the surface of the seven seas, but the 
traveller sinks like a stone and is drowned. The life 
history of the axolotl should here, I think, be borne in 
mind—if possible by somebody who has more knowledge 
of it than I have. I imagine that the axolotl has the gift 
of changing itself from an air-breathing creature to a 
water-breathing one. When the axolotl takes to the 
water, it does not—like a mere tourist lizard that has 
tumbled off a stone into a pool—devote all its energies 
to getting back to land. No; the axolotl completely 
forgets the land; its land personality is drowned ; it is 
not surprised by the stickleback; it takes the morals 
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of the minnow for granted; at first, no doubt, it finds the 
distorted perspectives of the water a little alien, but it 
sits modestly in the mud and waits for its eyes to adjust 
themselves. (Possibly I idealize the axolotl a little, or, 
again, possibly I am completely misinformed about its 
habits—but fables are sometimes none the less true for 
being lies.) Before I leave the axolotl I must just com- 
ment on the fact that, at the moment of the first splash, 
the traveller axolotl] and the tourist lizard see the water 
at the same angle. The difference between them is that 
the lizard never looks again, while the axolotl goes on 
looking. 

Nothing is more curious about sight, to me, than this 
matter of accustomed and unaccustomed perspectives. 
There is an essential difference between a land on which 
our eyes open for the first time, and the same land when 
our eyes open on it for the hundredth time. Sometimes 
some freak of memory brings back to our mind’s eyes that 
first tourist angle on a place we now have in daily view— 
and then it is difficult to believe that the lines we remember 
and the lines we now see are in fact identical. All sights 
are given a false significance by what is out of sight— 
and in the tourist’s world nearly everything is out of sight. 
Some hint breathed by what we did not see or know— 
some lost trick of light—of mood—of sound—raised a 
mirage on the horizon that bounded our first glance—a 
tourist’s land of Faery which the traveller can never see 
again. This strangeness—which is a_ strangeness of 
surprise, not a strangeness of understanding—should be 
the tourist’s compensation. His claim to have seen the 
real world is a false claim—but this he should have seen— 
this glamour of the first glance. And so you may say 
that there is little difference between the tourist’s angle 
and the poet’s ; both poet and tourist take but one glance 
at an illusory world that would dissolve under a second or 
third glance. And if the tourist would be content to find 
his first glance for himself, it would not matter that he 
passed on, having seen no more than a mirage, and seen 
it through the distorting medium of surprise. The poet 
does no more. The poet and the tourist would go home 
and leave the facts to be learnt by the traveller. No one 
could then say for certain that the traveller’s truth was 
better than the tourist’s illusion. Certainly no real 
familiar sea has a voice more lovely than the brittle shell- 
like sound of little waves breaking on a shore visited for 
the first time ; certainly there are no stars more entrancing 
than the first sight of fireflies drifting—like leaves from a 
fire tree—across air loud with cicadas. These things and 
the million million other first glances and first hearings 
seen or heard suddenly through startled perceptions that 
pass messages straight to the heart, the tourist could 
share with the poet—if only he would. But almost 
always he wastes that precious opportunity of the first 
glance on something that Thomas Cook and Son tell him 
to look at. I mean no disrespect to Thomas Cook or his 
son, but surely the only thing they don’t know is how 
to see a thing for the first time. They teach the tourist 
to pass by a cloud and look at a mountain—though the 
cloud be twice as high as Everest, and though its toppling 
cauliflower domes throw more fantastic shadows into its 
steel and silver gorges than ever did a peak of rock and 
snow. If the cloud had a name, and if the tourist had 
been warned by Thomas Cook to look out for it, he would 
have admired it very much; he would have snapshotted 
it; he would have demanded a reliable guide with a 
string of eagles well broken to the saddle to take him 
along those stormy shifting gorges. And all the angels 
who inhabit the cloud would have had to learn to be 
picturesque and foreign-looking, and would presently 
have planned discreet hotels and parking-places on their 
cloud. Tlowever, as it was, the cloud had no name, so 





Thomas Cook couldn’t mention it and the tourist missed 
it. What went the tourist out for to see? A reed 
shaken by the wind ? Of course not. There are no reeds 
and no winds in that place called Abroad. 


The Post Office and the Serpent 
By A. E. Copparp. 


WALKED into the post office at the foot of the 

mountain to buy a stamp. The mountain was no 
grand height, but it was long and boggy and got in the 
way of everything in that part of the county Clare. On 
the top of it, when the weather was kind, you could sniff 
the Atlantic and observe the Isles of Aran taking their 
ease in the sea like three great whales (so I heard), but on 
this day, and it was a kind day too, here was I at the 
foot of it, and the only other thing in sight was this post 
office looking as lonely as a seamark. For a post office 
it had ne grand dignities : it was a kitchen with a pan of 
dough by the fire, a lean cat, and a steamer picture 
belauding the properties of Australia. 

‘“* Could I have two shillings’ worth of stamps ? ” 

The old postmistress was flushed and husky; she said 
“You can” with a smile of bright welcome, “O you 
can.” So I got the stamps, and as she took the money 
she went on: “ It is a big order, sir; if there were many 
like you, it would be better for the post office.” 

“Don’t they write letters hereabout then?” I asked 
her. 

“Oh, they do,” she said, “but the postboy does, be 
selling them his stamps when he delivers the post. It’s 
no profit to him at all and if he would let me have the 
chance of selling them it would be to the benefit of the 
post office. Sure, he’s nothing but a bag and a bicycle, 
but, Holy Mary! if I make the little complaint to him he 
looks at me with a despicable appearance and rushes 
off on his bicycle like a great snake—may the bounty of 
God never overtake him ! ” 

“What a pity!” said I, “ and hardly anyone here to 
buy them anyway.” 

‘Oh, there is,” the postmistress explained, “‘ but there’s 
a great wantage of money for the circulation. Thank you 
for your custom, Sir; you'll be coming this way again ? ” 

‘** Maybe I will, but I don’t know,” I answered. “ I’m 
just taking a step now up to the top of the mountain.” 

She gazed rather queerly at me: ‘“ Why would you 
be doing that ? ” 

** T’ve nothing else to do,” said I, “ it’s a fine evening 
and I think [ll take the walk.” 

“Ah, well,” the old dame sighed, “ you’ll be getting 
over some ground anyway. But I’d not go near the lake 
that’s hanging out of it.” 

Now it was mostly because of this lake that I’'d a mind 
to visit the mountain at all, so I asked her what was 
the matter with it. Confused she was for a moment, and 
cautious ; then she let on there was nothing the matter 
with it, but maybe there was a sort of serpent in it. 

“Ah, go on with you!” I said. “St. Patrick drove 
all that kind out of Ireland, didn’t he now ? ” 

“ He did, Sir, he did, Sir, he did, and the country is no 
ways fertile in the production of serpent’s food, thanks 
be to God, but this one was put in the lake before the time 
of the Fenians, and St. Patrick, Sir, he couldn’t draw it 
out.” 

‘“‘ Have you ever seen it?” 

“O God Almighty, Sir, I wouldn’t know if I saw it 
dead or alive. And I’ve never set foot on that mountain, 
not that I’m frightened of a thing, but God knows my 
heart gives me a deal of trouble. Maybe it’s only an old 
tale (though there’s much truth in them, too), and it was 
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Cocksey Lermont told me, the poor tinker, he hadn’t 
even a Shelter for the sole of his foot, but a friendly man 
who'd listen awhile to you with great laughs on him. 
The lies I told him! There was a grand king had a baby 
son that nothing could sate or satisfy. Before it was a 
month old they’d have him stuffed with meat, but he’d be 
starving, and he’d crawl into the haggard and consume 
the geese for his meal. It was in prophecies that this very 
child would destroy the world when he grew up, and it 
looked as if he’d begun that in his cradle, going into fields 
and choking a pair of asses or swallowing flocks of sheep 
till the country was bare as the back of your heel. Och, 
hold him—everybedy cried—or he’ll devour the world and 
the county Clare with it! So a crafty captain played a 
trick on him and changed him intoa serpent and threw him 
in the lake up there. I have him drilled now, he said, 
though, of course, he could never break the prophecy for 
him to destroy the world when his time was come, but he 
put a penance on him not to come out of the lake until 
the day before the day of judgment, and that was a very 
good trick, Sir, because then he’ll have but the one day 
to do his deadly damage in.” 

I said I must go up that mountain. 

“ Well, go straight on, Sir, don’t divulge to the right or 
left, and may his venom never splash your shadow.” 

I went on and on up to the top of the mountain, over 
bog, heather, furze and scattering stones, until I could 
see beyond the vale and the straight roads; I could see 
the far sea and the three isles afloat under the falling sun, 
In time, I came to a dark lake lying in a collar of rocks ; 
sublime and peaceful it was, without sound, without 
companionship, almost without life, though the breath of 
eternity seemed to brush its bosom; alone, and lost, and 
yet for ever cherished. A few lilies were white in its black 
water, and a pile of green reeds were curved as if some 
weariness of time had bowed them. Aloof in the mute 
gloom I sat upon a rock. There was a long, long silence. 
Then a milky mist began to twirl up from the lake, not 
in the way of nature but urgently as though it had a 
desperate purpose. Fearful and silent it poured above the 
peak of the mountain until it reared the likeness of a vast 
snake’s head, pale as wax, with hideous crystal eyes, 
the wide mouth toothed and fanged. Yet it had the long 
sprouts of a moustache and on its head was cocked a little 
black hat. And I heard it speak : 

* Tell me,” it said in soft, husky tones like the voice 
of the postmistress, “‘ Is this day the day before the last 
day ?” 

“It is not,” I shouted, though my lips were stone 
itself and my heart was quailing. 

The serpent swayed its milky face and sighed. Then I 
heard the whole fog of it dripping back into the lake like 
drops from a shower. 

I took to my heels and ran towards the sun on the 
skyline. 


Animal Welfate 


PERUSAL of the 1929 Report of the Royal Society 

for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals and of 

the speeches made at the meeting of the Society held 

last June, discloses how many and various are the 
enthusiasms of animal lovers. 

The task of holding the balance between the desirable 
and the practicable in all that relates to animal welfare 
is no easy one, but Sir Robert Gower, the Chairman of 
the R.S.P.C.A., has fulfilled it to admiration. Yet 
much remains to do, The reforms which we have at 
heart cannot all be accomplished simultaneously, but 
we can concentrate public opinion on the most imme- 
diately possible objects so strongly as to carry all before 


us. One of the most urgent matters is that of “‘ making 
the punishment fit the crime.” A fine of £1, for instance, 
is too light for a man who kept a goldfinch in a cage 
measuring six inches by four inches by four inches; 
and £5 is not enough penalty for a man who starved a 
pony to death. However, 2,624 convictions for cruelty 
to animals (more than fifty a week) were recorded in 
1929, and 21,630 persons were cautioned by the officers 
of the Society, so that there is evidence of the continued 
and urgent necessity for the work the R.S.P.C.A. per- 
forms. Among the activities of the Society are Par- 
liamentary work, including the Performing Animals 
(Regulation) Act Amendment Bill (which unfortunately 
has not yet reached the Statute Book, owing to the 
obstruction of four Members of Parliament), the Impor- 
tation of Plumage (Prohibition) Act Amendment Bill, 
the inspection of markets, the prevention of “ over- 
stocking,” the regulation of the export of horses, control 
of rabbit trapping, the hunting of wild deer, cockfighting, 
and the promotion of public abattoirs and humane 
slaughtering. 

Amongst these activities, on which more than £120,000 
is spent annually by the R.S.P.C.A., it is difficult to 
select particular cases for mention, but we would 
emphasize the importance of the artificial fur movement, 
for it seems to us that here is an opportunity to do 
away, if not at one stroke at least within a measurable 
time, with a vast amount of terrible suffering. During 
the last eighty years—a mere second in the history 
of human and animal life—fur-bearing animals have 
been attacked by every cruel and cunning invention 
known to man, and are now in danger of extermination. 
Even if they were not, the miseries inflicted on them 
for the sake of mere vanity would justify the abolition 
of trapping ; but another and equally cogent reason is that 
furs can now be made so that they are indistinguish- 
able from the real article, both as regards looks and 
warmth. 

The Duchess of Hamilton recently showed the present 
writer a coat that looked like the best sealskin, costing 
£25 as against £100 had it been obtained by atrocious 
cruelty on the ice floes; and she declared that it was 
warmer, lighter, and healthier. Certainly in appearance 
it could not have been improved upon. Do those of us 
who wear fur realize the cost at which it has been pur- 
chased? Here is an extract from a leaflet published 
by the Animal Defence and Anti-Vivisection Society 
which should move a heart of stone :— 

“* A catalogue issued by a big American Trap Company publishes 
photographs, taken by trappers for the purpose of showing different 
types of traps, and incidentally, illustrating the terror and pain 
endured by the trapped animals. There is, in these pictures, for 
anyone with eyes to see and a heart to feel, the fixed terror in the 
eye, the weariness unto death that comes after long agony; the 
huddled-up creature, too spent to struggle any longer; the mute 
appeal of an animal suffermg to the utmost limit of its capacity. 
In the text we read: ‘It is nothing unusual for trappers to lose 
one-third of their catch, finding feet only.’ And it adds: ‘a mighty 
disappointing experience.’ A new model of a trap is recommended 
with a grip so effectively merciless that : ‘ Even if the foot is gnawed 
off to the underside of the jaw (of the steel trap), not a chance to 
gnaw free’.”’ 

Then there is the thorny subject of vivisection, on 
which feelings run strong. For ourselves, we are not 
prepared to recommend its abolition, but we do think 
that the present law should be amended. There are in 
Great Britain 1,353 licensed vivisectors, who performed 
403,141 experiments last year (an increase of 87,250 
over the figures for last year). 

Humane slaughter is a cause that the Spectator has 
much at heart, not only for animal but for human 
welfare ; for it is now known that the glands of animals 
killed in the old bloody and brutal ways secrete toxie 
poisons. Until we have municipal abattoirs throughout 


England, and humane killers in all of them, we cannot 
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consider ourselves in the van of European progress. 
Scotland has already far outstripped England in these 
matters, and many abattoirs on the Continent would 
make our London slaughterhouses look like the shambles 
that they are. 

We have-space for no more than a bare mention of the 
Home of Rest for Horses (Westcroft Farm, Cricklewood, 
N.W. 2), under the Presidency of the Duke of Portland ; 
which is carrying out a splendid work, as many of our 
readers could testify from their own knowledge; neither 
can we do more than call attention once again to the 
Performing and Captive Animals Defence League, (17 
Buckingham Street, W.C. 2), which is doing such good 
work in reforming our circuses and music halls of the 
cruelty involved in the exhibition of wild beasts. In 
this connexion we note that Mr. Bertram Mills has not 
yet explained the discrepancies in his statements regarding 
the polar bear who killed a man in his circus. On October 
the 18th he is reported as saying, ‘‘ Mr. Cossmeyer slipped 
up, whereupon the bear gave him a playful blow with his 
paw,” while two days later the Evening World reports 
him as follows: ‘The animal slipped, and gave Mr. 
Cossmeyer a blow with its paw.” Whether man or beast 
slipped, there is no explanation of how the victim came 
to have thirty wounds in the head and one ear torn off. 
We hope that not only this dangerous animal turn, but all 
wild animal turns will soon be prohibited by law. We 
hear that lions are to be shown at Olympia this Christmas : 
if that be so, we hope our readers will not take their 
children to the circus. 


Cat Chasing Leaves 


THE orange cat spins in the wind, 
-aws pouncing, where the leaves in a whirlpool 
Pirouette on frosted grass. 


And all around, stealthily, 
Over the luminous laurels of the avenue 
Descends winter twilight : 


Till time, in the clock of mind 

Spins pivotless as a wandering crisp leaf 

That rustles here and there, and to and fro 

In the universe of a cat careless of the creeping dark. 
Hamisu MACLAREN. 


A Hundred Years Ago 


Tue “ SpecTATOR,’ NOVEMBER 20TH, 1830. 
TAXES ON NEWSPAPERS. 

Sir,—I am inclined to agree with your correspondent W. that 
the revenue would not suffer by the reduction of the duty on news- 
paper stamps. I agree with him that many hundreds who now 
only borrow, would buy, if newspapers were procurable at a mode- 
rate rate; and that others, who at present confine themselves to a 
Spectator or to a Dispatch, would, under a more favourable state of 
the law, make themselves acquainted both with literature and with 
‘life.’ Even with papers as they arc, there can be no question as 
to the vast increase in the demand, if two might be obtained at a 
little more than the present cost of one ; but on this confined view 
of the case, no accurate idea of the probable increase in newspaper 
circulation can be made. Under a less restricted system, the 
character of our newspaper literature would experience a complete 
change. A reduction of duty would enable almost every individual 
in possession of a press to bring forward some kind of a public 
journal ; and in London, where the parishes equal in population the 
most flourishing of our provincial towns, parochial papers would be 
immediatelytestablished. ‘ The Annals of the Parish of St. Pancras,” 
“The Chronicle of Clerkenwell,” ‘* The Mirror of Marylcbone’’—(such 
would probably be the titles of the new journals)—would be filled— 
and that without difficulty—with matters of local interest, which at 
present find no place in the “best possible instructors ;” the 
‘select’ would have their advocate of “ jollifying”’ and rose- 
water—the parish patriots their organ, through which they might 
give expression to their grievances and their complaints. 

In the country, the village which now furnishes the newspaper 
published in the neighbouring town with an “ accident” or an 
** offence ’ once or twice in a month, would be enabled to send forth 
a journal of its own ; and the smallness of the price, and, more than 
all, the place of its production, would insure its reception amongst 
families, at whose table the visits of a newspaper are at present 
“few and far between.” 


The Theatre 


[‘ Tue Toy Cart.” By Artnuur Symons. FounDED upon 
THE INDIAN PLAY ATTRIBUTED TO SUDRAKA. AT THE 
Lyric THEATRE, HAMMERSMiIT!I. | 


First, and before a word of criticism, Sir Nigel Playfair 
must be congratulated upon his courage in giving us—even 
in a modern adaptation—a specimen of that Indian drama 
which arose and flourished and decayed long before the 
Western world possessed the rudiments of its childish theatrical 
art. Was it a kind thought for our restlessness, our 
mechanized speed-mania, our prevailing fears and the turmoil 
of the hour, that persuaded him to disinter this placid 
‘‘ morality,” written by some gentle Buddhist nearly two 
thousand years ago? We gratefully accept the sedative. 

The play is probably very little known in England. Yet, 
so long ago as 1827, the Orientalist Horace Wilson gave 
excerpts from it in his Select Specimens. Later it was trans- 
lated into French, in Dupré’s Masterpieces of the Indian 
Drama; adapted or imitated by that lovable, crazy poct, 
Gerard de Nerval, for production at the Odéon in Paris 
towards the middle of the last century ; and again produced 
by M. Lugné-Poé at the Thcatre de ’Oeuvre in 1895, in an 
excellent translation (by Victor Barrucand) called Le Chariot 
de Terre Cuite. For the rest, weary Westerners, turning to 
the East for consolation, have found it, before this, in Indian 
fables. Was not Kalidasa’s Sakuntala acknowledged by 
Goethe as part-inspiration of his Faust ? 

The influence of a waning Buddhism, destined to perish 
before Brahminical Hinduism, is apparent in this play by 
the dim Sudraka. They say that the Buddha was reproached 
by some of his respectable disciples for receiving a bandit 
amongst them. ‘‘ My law,” he answered, “is a law of 
salvation for all.” That spirit of reconciliation is, in The 
Toy Cart, allied to an indulgent acceptance of love—even 
between a courtesan and a Brahmin—as a source of moral 
regeneration. For it was as a “moral drama” that the old 
writers classified the play. An casy or doubtful moral, perhaps 
—this of true love as an invariable purification! We have 
had it, with an excess of sentimentality, in many plays since 
La Dame aux Camélias. Were it is conveyed with abundant 
humour and a sense of irony that excuse us from questioning 
it too closely. Things just happen, and hearts are changed, 
under the guidance of some divine prompting. The lady of 
the high roads, the beautiful Vasantasena, has only to seek 
refuge from a wicked, pursuing Prince, in the house of a 
ruined Brahmin, to be received by him with exquisite courtesy, 
to renounce everything for him, and in a symbolic gesture to 
divest herself of all her riches of adornment—since *‘ too 
much magnificence is ill fitted to feast the joys of the heart.” 
The Prince, in a scene terrible in its vehemence, attempts to 
strangle the regenerated lady who remains half-strangled, in 
order that she may emerge at last in triumph; as he is 
brought to justice and forgiven. A simple fairy-tale in 
outline, diversified by the humours of parasites and servants, 
and of Carvilaka, a Brahmin who is also a thief—a character 
eliminated by Mr. Symons. But the mild rhythm of a gnomic 
style seems to lift the plot far above its melodramatic detaii. 
One is swayed by it as by some soft incantation. If you can 
imagine a mingling of the minds and styles of Maeterlinck 
and Anatole France you might gain some idea of the purely 
literary effect of this delicate delight in mingled prose and 
verse. 

Or so I thought, after long familiarity with Victor 
Barrucand’s version. In spite of the expert assistance, for 
loca! colour and costume, of Major Yeats-Brown (author of 
Bengal Lancer) and Sir E. Denison-Ross, much of this magic 
has evaporated from the Hammersmith presentation. The 
rhythm is coarsened. The lyrical is subordinated to the 
comic strain. The dream is effaced by violence of action. 
One imagined a production behind misty veils, designed to 
add remoteness to meditation. One gets a_ plain, 
matter-of-fact statement. 

This, perhaps, was inevitable for the attraction of a Western 
or Hammersmith audience. But it is hard, in an evening, 
to adapt one’s mind to Mr. Symons’s literary elegances as 
they transform the old play—thard, if one remembers it well, 
not to wish that Sir Nigel Playfair did not prefer the 
Barrucand text. In a recited lyric—* there is a thing in the 
world ”’—one gets undeniable Symons, the full flavour of 
Images of Good and Evil. The ‘ foundation” disappears 
under his building. But, being totally ignorant of the play’s 
original language, I am unable to say how far his adornments 
betray it. I know only that his is a very different thing from 
the French translation. 

The invulnerable commercialism of the courtesan’s mother> 
Rambha, is vigorously displayed by Miss Margaret Yarde, 
and Mr. Franklin Dyall makes a dignified Brahmin who has 
the nature of a saint. The rest of the acting does not call 
for praise or condemnation. It is just adequate. 

RIcHARD JENNINGS. 
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The Round Table Conference 
Prolegomena: What Is And What Might Be 


By Dr. Evwarp Tompson. 


[This is the first of a series of articles in which Dr. Thompson 
will comment week by week on the Round Table Conference.| 


Tne Indian problem has been created not by ourselves 
so much as by the whole world and by inexorable laws of 
change. We have held India outwardly static during seventy 
years in which organic decay has gone deep in every depart- 
ment, in Indian thought and social practice no less than in 
the Administration. The financial system is inadequate 
and out of date. The Provinces, haphazard and _ illogical 
agglomerations, are being fissured by new growths of national 
consciousness emerging along the lines of the vernaculars. 
Commissions will save us no longer; nothing less than drastic 
reconstruction will serve. Hapsburg and German and 
Russian Empires have vanished, Turkey has been regenerated, 
China is in chaos, Britain has seen Colonies become Dominions 
and Dominions become Allies. Why should nothing happen 
in India? <A great deal has happened; but it has been 
internal decay, which there has been no means of removing, 
whether by war or revolution or free political action. 

The four conceivable courses before us may be summarized 
thus: (1) The “strong hand”; (2) that things be allowed 
to simmer on in the discontent and ill-temper of the past 
two decades ; (3) that Britain ‘“‘ walk out of India”; (4) a 
handing over of india’s destiny in essentials to her own sons 
—Dominion Status, with safeguards for a _ period of 
transition. 

The “strong hand” is impossible. You cannot, in 1930 
or 1931, shoot down women and children, which is what a 
policy of repression would involve doing. Nor would the 
British people tolerate such action. Jallianwalabagh hap- 
pened in 1919, the year of bad temper travelling round the 
world like the post-War influenza epidemic—when Germany, 
Hungary, Poland, had revolutionary movements and shootings 
down ; when Ireland was in savage civil war ; when our own 
industrial troubles showed their fiercest mood ; when America 
had her record lynching year and her worst political intoler- 
ance. Also, to be cynical and meet our critics on a level 
where even they admit that we are amenable to argument, 
Britain cannot afford repression financially. The day is 
past when we could crush out revolt and charge it on Indian 
revenues. Those revenues (shrinking fast in the present 
confusion) are wretchedly inadequate for 330 million people. 
For the luxury of reducing India to silence, is the taxpayer 
prepared to pay another two shillings in the pound? It 
would cost him not a penny less. 

That things should simmer on in the hell-broth to which 
Indian affairs are coming is almost the most intolerable 
prospect of all. We may as well dismiss the comforting 
delusion that only a handful of intellectuals are troubled. 
These intellectuals have shown that they can excite the 
masses and lead them. Even the aboriginals are passing 
resolutions to pay no taxes (not that they ever paid very 
many—still, to get rid of any tax is an enticing programme) 
until the Nehrus and Mr. Gandhi are released and tell them 
to pay. College principals find their buildings invaded by 
mobs of children from the bazaar, who demand that work 
be shut down in protest against some arrest in another 
Province. College hostels are entered by respectable women, 
who offer their bangles to students who propose to attend 
lectures, just as young: women in this country used to offer 
white feathers to men not m khaki. European shops, or 
Indian shops that sell British goods, are effectually picketed 
by women for weeks at a time; the assistants take their 
places behind the counters, but there is no one to serve. 
‘There is bad blood between the European community of 
Calcutta and that of Bombay; the former consider the 
latter (whose trade is in cotton, not in jute and tea) pusil- 
lanimous in their desire to come to terms with the National 
Congress. There is bad blood between the Indian com- 
munity of Calcutta and that of Bombay; the former are 


face to face with the return of the angry days of the Partition 
—anyone who can raise the somewhat fancy price can buy a 
revolver, for Bengal is full of revolvers smuggled in by sailors 
of the numerous foreign ships that come up the Hugli—and 
they know that anarchy will mean civil war, in a Province 
whose Hindus and Muslims are practically equal in numbers. 
The Bengal Congressmen for the most part would have liked 
to attend the Conference, if they could have saved face, 
which is why they are pressing for an adjournment now 
and a new Conference next June; -but Bombay, with the 
cotton millionaires providing Nationalism with such funds 
as it never dreamed of having, is thinking of an India sur- 
rounded by lofty tariff walls, and is not bothering about 
Bengal’s fears. 

India’s political quarrel with Britain, though the most 
pressing and immediate of her problems, is almost trivial in 
comparison with the problems looming through the future’s 
cloud. That is why its settlement is so imperative—to make 
way for the coming to grips with the dangers that are gathering, 
and the problems that have been shelved so long. Since 
the Mutiny India has doubled her population ; part of this 
increase has been by annexations, but most has been natural. 
Another seventy years should make her population over 
600 millions. Her fecundity and the poverty of her masses— 
a poverty which oppresses every foreigner when he first sees 
it, and in many induces an unreasoning fury against Britain— 
make the breaking-up of law and social order a prospect 
terrifying to all who know how close it is. The Indians who 
have come for the Round Table Conference are here, it has 
been pointed out, at great political risk. As they themselves 
know, they have come at risk that is more than political. 
We have got to help them. Their country is threatened with 
social disintegration. We do not gather from our newspapers 
the extent to which lawlessness and the lawless mind have 
infected India. We hear much of non-violence. Very few 
in the Nationalist movement believe in non-violence, unless 
as a necessity imposed by physical weakness. Why should 
they believe init ? No other people in revolution has believed 
in it. The man that Young India, of both sexes, admires is 
not Mr. Gandhi; it is Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. Mr. Gandhi 
is revered, and his value as impressing the outside world is 
realized. But Young India knows that when he says 
independence he does not really mean independence. But 
when Pandi Jawaharlal says independence, he means that 
and nothing other. He means also a reconstruction of society 
on lines which no country outside Russia and China is yet 
prepared to accept. It is not India’s struggle with England 
that is depressing thinking Indians; they regard this as a 
** hang-over,” an obsolete but vexing fuss, that must be got 
out of the way that their civilization may be saved before 
too late. 

The only way of hope lies in a settlement so generous that 
the genuinely Moderate elements in the Congress, those who 
know that India’s civilizations are falling to pieces and dis- 
integration is setting in, will unite with the men who have 
come to London, to form a strong Centre Party. The 
Extremists, who refuse everything but war and a free hand 
in destruction, must be left to their own countrymen, as 
they were left in Ireland. The Princes in their present unity 
are still a bulwark against anarchy. For ourselves, we must 
take this opportunity (for every subsequent opportunity will 
be a dwindled one) to enter upon the rebuilding of India— 
providing her with a protection while she creates an Indian 
Army and everywhere overhauls her institutions and her 
thoughts and ways of living—guarding her against outside 
complications—and in co-operation with Indians themselves 
making strong this bridge between East and West and 
receiving one more nation into our Empire, as a guarantee 
that it exists for the world’s peace and as a preparation for 
the federation of all peoples, 
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Country Life 


HEREFORD v. HERTFORD. 

England is so various that visiting another county may be 
almost like visiting another country: an East Anglian is no 
longer insular when he has travelled to the Welsh Marches. 
So it may seem as good as a liberal education to leave, say, 
Hertfordshire for Herefordshire. The words are as near in 
spelling, and as far in meaning as county and country. Now, 
in Hereford or thereabouts last week, in that lovely region 
(which one of our great men described as still socially mediaeval) 
I saw developments that all the world, especially dwellers in 
parts of more eastern England, should mark and digest. In 
town and village the roads opposite even the smallest houses 
are cut, or have just been cut, as if field drainers had been 
at work, with trenches for electric wires. The spread of the 
wires is astonishing. Now, a good deal of this beneficent 
work is being done without direct and immediate payment 
from tenant or landlord. It is found that where a house, even 
a very humble house, is provided with wires for light or power 
the boon is accepted. No one who has the facility is likely 
to reject it; and the risk of loss on capital expenditure is 
negligible. The West, the unindustrial West, which has 
suffered much less from agricultural depression than the East, 
is likely to excel the east also in the amenities of peasant life. 
And the chief of these is light. One of the greater pioncers 
was that fine engineer and, indeed, philosopher of the subject, 
Mr. Emile Garcke, whose praise was on every lip as he lay 
dying. There exist leaders of opinion in the West who hold 
that the best possible work to provide for the unemployed 
would be the digging of such ditches for wires and the building 
of transforming stations in any and every village. 

* * * * 


In another respect the comparison was in favour of the East, 
and Hereford seemed to me to lag a long way behind, say, 
Kent and Cambridge. I saw the ruins of a large number of 
the gracious orchards that were once the glory of the shire , 
a few decrepit, tottering trees in lieu of a serried upright rank 
is as melancholy a spectacle as the occasional rafters of a 
decayed building. The cause of the ruin was explained to me 
in a phrase that is almost an epigram. ‘“ They were killed by 
legislation.” This is literally and exactly true. It is ordained 
with unwise stringency that if a tenant plants trees after 
obtaining leave the landlord is liable for the payment of full 
compensation when the tenant departs. He may be compelled 
—to give a particular instance—to pay £5 each for a thousand 
trees. Most landlords in these impoverished days dare not 
face such a liability. The tenant, aware that any of many 
causes may prevent him remaining after the ten years that 
must precede the fuller development of his trees, is naturally 
disinclined to plant. So the pear and apple orchards vanish, 
and it has only been through the public-spirited zeal of an 
individual or two, that a number of varieties of apple and 
pear have not clean vanished. The law forbids any private 
“contracting out” on the landlord’s part; so, thanks to 
legislation, orchards vanish and greater and greater quantities 
of cider apples must be imported from abroad. We come 
back to the moral, often repeated of late, that the old landlord 
and tenant system has broken down ; and until it is remedied 
or a substitute found, the land will go from bad to worse. 

OY * * te 


A Corn LAND Marsu. 

Near one of these ex-orchards of some two acres, which 
contained exactly two antique trees much more horizontal 
than vertical, stretches a forty on fifty acre marsh: ‘ the 
haunt of coot and hern,” or at any rate of snipe and duck. 
All round it are fields enjoying that rich red soil which delights 
the cultivator’s eyes, whether he grows arable crops or grass. 
The tale of their degeneration was given by a local labourer. 
He remembered the time when a part of the marsh (now 
covered with rush and reed, and heavy with the reek of the 
water mint) was good ploughland. In his view it could become 
good ploughland again, or at any rate good grass without any 
other reclamation than the clearing of the ditches. These 
acres relapsed solely from deficiency in what used to be 
called estate management. No land, which so much as tends 
¢{o dampness, can survive in any quality the neighbourhood of 


choked ditches. Not less than a million acres—the statis« 
ticians tell me—are in the state of this western marsh. To 
clean ditches here would be as beneficent as the digging of 
the tunnels for electric wires, and as fit a task for the unem- 
ployed. 

* * * 
Tue TALE oF A TREE. 

A purely temporary malady befell many of the orchards 
of the West this year. While apples were a bumper crop 
towards the East, the trees of Worcestershire and neighbouring 
counties were utterly devoured by caterpillar. The succes- 
sive appearances of one particular tree in an afflicted orchard 
are worth recording. It was grease-banded, like all the rest, 
against that winter moth which, being wingless, can only 
ascend by climbing. Now these moths take the line of least 
resistance: they climb exactly where the slope is easiest. On 
this tree there was one particularly obvious and easy route ; 
and so many moths took it that the bodies of the first victims 
made a bridge for the later army ; and such a host crossed 
this grim viaduct that when early summer came and the eggs 
of the invaders hatched, the caterpillar were enough to strip 
the tree as bare as if summer were winter ;_ you could not find 
a whole leaf. The bareness was emphasised (when I saw the 
tree during the summer) by the presence of a jay’s nest which 
the caterpillars had quite robbed of all concealment. 

* * * * 
AIR-BORNE INSECTS. 

It is difficult to explain the sudden prevalence of such a 
pest as this and others which befell the western orchards. 
It is common, it is almost usual, to attribute them to cold 
winds or easterly winds; but what possible correlation 
there can be between such weather and such a flourishing 
of particular insects is ‘‘a thing imagination boggles at.” 
The response of the trees to the onslaught was interesting. 
Nature, like a good financier, piles up the reserves ; and these 
trees that were bare as telegraph poles in June had put forth 
a second crop of leaves before August. Whether this recovery 
was sufficiently potent to enable them to bear fruit freely 
next year has yet to be decided ; but it often happens that 
stripped trees show no sign of later weakness. Oaks as well 
as apples are notable for their recoveries from insect attacks, 

* # * * 


A FerrivisinG DISCOVERY. 

A number of very interesting experiments in the creation of 
new sorts of apples are being made privately as well as by 
scientific institutions in both England and France. It is 
found that very late apples—-of which the outstanding 
example is Médaille d’Or—are completely immune from 
pests. This is natural, as other experiences indicate. If 
we sow carrots in July they are (in my experience) always 
quite free from maladies. The bugs that are their special 
plague are no more. So it is with this very late apple ; 
and in England the latest apples are more likely to avoid 
frost. It happens that this late apple is self fertile and 
bears enormously. In any case, in regard to cider apples 
especially, it is important to have a variety of sorts, in order 
to dodge the eccentricities of the weather; and cider takes 
its place more and more surely as the English wine. Now 
one of the essential difficulties in combining the merits of 
various apples has been the difference of date in flowering. 
This has now been overcome. Methods have been devised 
of preserving pollen in its full potency for a number of weeks ; 
and it is now found easy to cross, say, Médaille d’Or (which 
is often still bare of leaf even when other apples flower) with 
any of its predecessors you please. Cider fertilization is 
no longer prevented by intervals of flowering date. In- 
cidentally further development is expected from closer 
observation of that curious phenomenon known as “ bud 
variation.” In an orchard near the particular tree whose 
fortunes are described above was observed one shoot of a 
Cox bearing redder fruit. There are now in existence thou- 
sands of red Cox’s all sprung from that one shoot, whose 
eccentricity is so far quite inexplicable and, indeed, runs 
counter to accepted theories of identity and individuality. 

W. Beacu Tuomas, 
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Letters to 


GREAT BRITAIN AND INDIA 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.| 
Sir,—The anti-British feeling in India was noticeable on the 
occasion of Deepavali Festival, when thousands of Indians 
wore Khaddar cloths. I was told that local shopkeepers were 
unable to comply with the heavy demands. 

For Deepavali the Indian and his household buy new cloths 
and clothes, and one ¢an well imagine what an amount of trade 
the Lancashire mills must have lost this year. Only a small 
fraction of Indians purchased foreign cloth. British mills 
must certainly have lost trade to the extent of some thousands 
of pounds. 

The boycott is nothing to be sneered at or to be treated as 
a minor detail. The results of such a movement will surely 
tell on the Old Country, and of this fact the Indian is aware. 
Something must be done to arrive at an amicable settlement. 
Surely the Government and the other parties are not bankrupt 
of clear, sound-thinking statesmen who, with unbiased 
views, can give India—this wealthy country of our Common- 
wealth—a status different to that she now enjoys !—I am, 
Sir, &c.. Noe. A. FISHER. 

C jo Stores Department, Golden Rock, Trichinopoly, South India. 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

S1r,—I admire the pertinacity with which Sir Charles Spencer 
has been answering his critics. He must not, however, blame 
others for unfairness when so many of his statements are based 
on opinions and not on facts. I quoted figures to show that 
Indian population has not increased as rapidly as Sir Charles 
supposed. Instead of proving his assertion, he criticizes a 
statement made by me in parenthesis. 

I have never put the blame for all our evils on the British 
rule. But it is well known that foreign domination brings 
ahout a loss of self-respect and initiative and generally dete- 
riorates the character of the ruled. For this the rulers may not 
be directly responsible, but I want to point out in regard to 
many of our evils that we are moving in a vicious circle, and 
most of the social reformers in the country have been con- 
vineed that only when people themselves have the power to 
remedy their evils, will a proper solution of social problems 
be found. 

As regards the poverty and the staying power of the people, 
not going into the figures of deaths caused by famines in the 
last century, I may quote that the influenza epidemic of 1918 
took an unbelievable toll of six million human beings in a few 
months. If Sir Charles had seen whole villages wiped out by 
the epidemic as I did, he would have perceived that all these 
deaths were not due to the insanitary condition of villagers, 
but that a large number were due to insufficient nourishment. 
I quote the following figures of increasing poverty, not dog- 
matically, but because they are given by reliable authorities 
and require thoughtful consideration :— 


Level of Income 
prices reduced 
Authority. Year. Income in the to its 
(absolute).respective purchasing 
years. power. 
Lord Cromer .. 1881 Rs, 27 100 Rs. 27 
Lord Curzon .. 1901 Rs. 30 120 Rs. 20.37 
Professor Shah 1921 Rs. 74 378 Rs. 19.60 


(See Currency and Prices of India, by C. N. Vakiland Muranjan.) 

Finally, as to the expense on defence. Is it not a fact 
that the military units placed on the frontier have a pre- 
dominance of Indian soldiers, whereas most of the units 
placed at strategic points within the country have a much 
greater proportion of British soldiers? I commend the fol. 
lowing from The Simon Commission’s Report, Vol. II, p. 216, 
to Sir Charles’ sympathetic consideration :— 

“* Again, wise expenditure on social services, and particularly on 
health and education, should be remunerative in the sense of 
increasing the wealth-producing power, and, therefore, the taxable 
capacity, ofacountry. Security is, of course, essential, if production 
is to develop; but it cannot be claimed for expenditure on defence 
either that it is a mere re-distribution of income or that it promotes 

roduction efficiency. Indeed, economically speaking, it is the most 
urdensome form of expenditure, and this is particularly the case 
where, as in the instance of India, the army contains a large element 
drawn from elsewhere.” (Italics mine.) 
—I am, Sir, &c., 
46 Lancaster Gate, W. 2. 


Atma S. KAMLANI. 


the Editor 


THE MADURA CASE 


[To the Editor of the SPECTATOR.] 

Sir,—The writer of your article on “The Madura Case” 
brings me in, so perhaps you will let me say something. The 
British Magistrate’s action, still more his words, as given 
by your correspondent, are indefensible, but I shall be sur- 
prised if there is not ‘‘ more to it” than your correspondent 
thinks. I was in America when the episode occurred ; all I 
know of it I learned from New York papers and from your 
article. The first reports in the American Press did not 
mention Mr. Reynolds, but said that Mr. Keithahn was a 
young missionary who had been in India a short time, habitu- 
ally wore a Gandhi cap, and engaged in Nationalist demon- 
strations ; and that the British Magistrate had asked him to 
leave the country. The next reports, still not mentioning 
Mr. Reynolds, said that Mr. Keithahn had called on the 
Magistrate about the order of expulsion, and had been told 
that no such order had been passed, but that his Mission had 
been asked to give a promise of neutrality. 

These reports conflict with your correspondent’s story ; 
and he has details, among them what most would agree is a 
highly improper requirement by the Magistrate. But several 
considerations make me feel we have not yet got the whole 
of the facts. First, it is no joke being a magistrate in India 
in these days, and in Madura is even less of a joke than in 
most places. Secondly, Madura is a great way out of Mr. 
Reynolds’ usual beat; possibly a very harassed man was 
confronted with something other than a purely friendly visit 
paid by an English Quaker to an American missionary. 
Thirdly, no one who has not lived in India can understand the 
resentment felt when a man who has been only a short time in 
the country violently takes up the anti-British (or, for that 
matter, the anti-Indian) case. The way your correspondent 
refers to me makes me feel that in writing about American 
interference I failed to make my meaning clear. Please let 
me try again. Englishmen (with hardly an exception, even 
among those who long to see India self-governing to the last 
detail, as I do) deny—modestly, but absolutely and without 
qualification—that either the international record or the 
internal condition of the United States justifies Americans in 
settling our business for us, or in condemning us. When con- 
demnation is passed from the standpoint of a supposed higher 
love of freedom and a purer civilisation, we feel exactly as 
Indians feel when the British preach to them about the order 
and peace that our Raj has brought them; we understand 
perfectly why Mother India roused them to fury. But I am 
writing about the Madura case, and all I ought to say is this : 
the British Magistrate may have something on his side that 
would modify the appalling impression left by your correspon- 
dent’s account, and in fairness we should not judge until we 
know that he has not. We have heard only one side. And, 
for myself, though your correspondent’s good faith is plain, 
frankly, I do not believe that side, as stated. There is some- 
thing your correspondent has not heard.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Scar Top, Boars Hill, Oxford. Epwarp THOMPSON. 


P.S.—Also, why did Mr. Keithahn’s own Mission authorities 
repudiate him so completely, if he was so entirely in the right ? 
Americans are not usually lacking in backbone. 


MATERNAL MORTALITY 

[To the Editor of the SpecTaToR.] 
Sir,—In reply to Miss Pankhurst’s letter in your current issue ; 
jt is always a difficult matter to discuss a highly technical 
subject like midwifery in a lay journal, and I do not propose 
to go into obstetrical details either of my own or other people's 
confinements. 

Miss Pankhurst, however, can rest assured that I desire 
for the women of this country as good a medical service for 
this vital process as I would obtain for myself or any other 
medical woman; but the absence of a doctor may result 
in the birth of a living child, where the too rapid application 
of forceps by a doctor would have the contrary result. 

I desire, however, to point out to your readers that there is 
some inconsistency in her view. She insists that the general 
practitioner should be allowed into the lying-in room so that 
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he may be able to undertake normal as well as abnormal 
cases; but a few paragraphs farther on she states, “I 
propose placing the maternity service not in the hands of 
general practitioners, but in those of doctors specializing in 
such service.” 

With regard to Huddersfield: in 1928 there were one 
thousand five hundred and thirty-seven live births and twelve 
deaths, or a death-rate of 7.8 per thousand live births. The 
rate for London in 1929 was 3.61. 

I think it desirable to distinguish between sane criticism 
and abuse, and I maintain that in my very moderate review 
of her work (whose spirit I admire) there is no abuse of any 
member of the medical profession. 

With regard to the administration of anaesthetics in child- 
birth: the practical details require considerable discussion, 
but I am doing my best on the L.C.C. to ensure that every 
woman in labour in the hospitals under the Council's control 
shall have an anaesthetic if she so desires.—I am, Sir, &c., 

STELLA CHURCHILL. 

Strand-on-the-Green House, Chiswick, W. 4. 


[To the Editor of the SrecTator.] 

Sir,—Dr. Dawes’ helpful letter in your issue of November 8th 
deserves the thanks of all midwives. It is true that at 
present they are able to do very little to lessen pain in child- 
birth, but this is due to the fact that so many local authorities 
discourage the employment of the simple but effective 
sedatives midwives are taught to use, and which are of the 
greatest value in procuring rest and sleep during the waiting 
time. 

In order to help their patients more effectively midwives 
themselves demand a more thorough training in the use of 
these sedatives, and encouragement instead of refusal or a 
grudging permission to use them. They believe that with 
their use and proper management much distress may be 
avoided, and labour shortened by the saving of the mother’s 
strength. In spite of much enquiry, I have failed completely 
to hear of any case in which the use of these sedatives by 
a midwife has harmed mother or child in any way. The 
question of anaesthetics is, of course, a different one. From 
my experience of a fairly long series of cases in which a drop 
or two of chloroform was added to give a flavour to a liberal 
use of eau-de-cologne for the last few minutes of labour, 
I came to the conclusion that the effect of a whiff of anaes- 
thetic for normal cases, while often unnecessary, was valuable 
for its psychological effect. It gave confidence to the mother 
and enabled her to make full use of that wonderful natural 
phenomenon, snatches of sound and refreshing sleep between 
the expulsive efforts that almost all normal labour shows. 

Surely it ought to be possible to put up in a crushable 
glass capsule with a cotton cover (as is done with amyl 
nitrite) enough anaesthetic to give ease and confidence for 
the last efforts in normal cases, but which, being a definitely 
limited quantity, could be safely carried by the midwife and 
self-administered by the patient. Under her rules the 
midwife must enter all drugs used in her register, so that a 
very careful check is available to her inspector. 

This is an alternative to the ‘‘ painful saving ” of mothers 
so feelingly alluded to by your correspondent !—I am, Sir, &c., 

K. M. Pyr, President. 

Midwives’ Institute, 12 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C. 2. 


“RELIGION AND HAPPINESS ” 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 
Srr,—Readers of Mr. Bertrand Russell's article in your last 
issue may perhaps have guessed (if they did not know), from 
its careful verification of facts and perfect freedom from every 
sort of bias, that Mr. Russell's real passion is for Mathematics. 
—I am, Sir, «&c., Envcar BENTLEY. 

16 Burghley Road, N.W. 5. 


[To the Editor of the Spreraror.] 
Sir,—I do not know whether the articles of ‘* Challenger ” 
or ** Defender” are the more interesting of your series, but 
when I analysed my feelings after reading those of Mrs. 
Williams-Ellis and Mr. Bertrand Russell I found the result to 
be emotions of shame and humility. 
If I were asked to write a reply, I should not, quite frankly, 


— 


know what to say. There are, of course, defences, but they 
lie in the realm of doctrine rather than in that of the moral 
and spiritual interpretation of the Life and Work of Jesus 
Christ : and it is in this latter realm that we are so gravely 
indicted. 

I believe there are more clergy than we think who feel more 
humbled at this challenge than vexed at the exaggerations it 
contains. For they feel that, whereas Science is learning to 
separate her functions from those of Religion in the realm 
of ultimate truth, scientists do not trust organized religion to 
promote the highest welfare of mankind in the common ground 
of moral and spiritual values. 

If it is true that the organized Churches feel bitter at the 
hostility displayed in such a challenge as that of Mr. Bertrand 
Russell, it is equally true that scientists feel bitter because 
their counsels have so often, in the name of religion, been 
** darkened by words without knowledge,” and the just mead 
of praise for their achievements for the good of mankind has 
been withheld from them. 

There does not seem to be any clearing-house of misunder- 
standings between such thinkers as the writers of this 
‘* Challenge’; would there were! If there were, and if it 
were possible for both sides to replace judgments by efforts 
to understand, the result would be of the greatest value for 
both Religion and Science. 

It is hard that it should be felt that Mr. Bertrand Russell 
is more right in his denials than many are in their assertions 
of the value of organized religion. But such are the hard 
facts, and it may be that, in the long run, the feelings of 
humility aroused by this fact will do more to clarify faith and 
purpose than any replies couched in terms of the usual 
apologetics. 

The reply to this latest ‘‘ Challenge’ is in the able and 
humane hands of Canon Elliott, and we shall be surprised if 
we do not read something that removes the subject from the 
vicious circle of pro and con into the more helpful atmosphere 
of creative humility.—I am, Sir, &c., Percival GouGH. 

The Rectory, Acton, W. 38. 


“THE DEATH KNELL OF DISARMAMENT” 
[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.] 

Srr,—The notes in last week’s issue of the Spectator on the 
proceedings of the Preparatory Commission at Geneva under 
the general heading *“* The Death Knell of Disarmament ”’ 
have, I know, caused disturbance in the minds of some, at 
any rate, of your readers. I hope you may allow me to state 
briefly the reasons why, in my view, the situation is by no 
means as disquieting as the notes in question would suggest. 

The two subjects dealt with are the limitation of personnel 
and the limitation of material in land forces. With regard to 
the former, it has been agreed that the total numbers of an army 
shall be limited, and also the total period of training. The 
proposal that, in addition, the numbers in the annual contin- 
gent in conscript armies should be limited (involving indirectly 
a limitation of trained reserves) was not carried, and Lord 
Cecil, representing this country, did not vote for it. The reason, 
surely, is obvious. No one can doubt that Lord Cecil, like 
most of us, would have desired to see the annual contingent 
limited. It is possible that with the assistance of a number 
of smaller States a motion to that effect might have been 
earried by a narrow majority on a division, but it would have 
been carried against the votes of Franve, Poland, and the 
Little Entente, who would quite certainly have refused to 
sign any Convention which contained that provision. We 
may regret this, but facts are facts, and the essential purpose 
of the Preparatory Commission is to secure the maximum of 
agreement by consent, not to pass resolutions which everyone 
knows would be a mere empty gesture. As it is, though the 
limitation of the personnel agreed on for land forces is not as 
complete as it might be, it represents an important and valu- 
able step in advance, none the less. In the Swiss Army, which 
is generally regarded as representing the ideal to be aimed at, 
there is no limitation of the annual contingent, but a severe 
limitation of the period of service. 

With regard to the limitation of material in land forces, 
it is made a grave charge against Lord Cecil that he concen- 
trated on budgetary limitation and did not press for the direct 
method of enumerating supplies of the various weapons, 
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The facts here, as I understand them, are that an agreement to 
limit such arms as rifles and-machine-guns would lend itself 
to wholesale evasion, because there is no means whatever of 
checking the execution of a treaty in respect of such weapons 
as these. As regards heavier arms, the difficulty appears to 
be that of definition. There is, for example, according to the 
experts, no sharp line of division anywhere between a light 
armoured car and a full-blown tank, and an attempt to limit 
by enumeration in this case would be futile. Budgetary 
limitation, if military budgets are drawn broadly on a model 
to be framed by the League, is perfectly practicable, and a 
reservation by the United States (with its inconsiderable army) 
on this point, though regrettable, would be in no sense fatal- 

These may be matters of opinion, and it is open to anyone to 
differ from the attitude of the British delegation. But taking 
the most dispassionate view of the situation, I find it difficult 
to see any kind of justification for such a heading as ‘* The 
Death Knell of Disarmament.” After all, the immediate goal 
is the World Disarmament Conference. If that Conference 
can be convened in a year’s time, even with only an imperfect 
draft convention to lay before it, there is hope of something of 
real substance being effected. If the attempt to draft a 
convention at al! breaks down, as it inevitably would if the 
British delegation stood firm for one hundred per cent. of its 
own desires, there would be no Disarmament Conference at 
all. The phrase ** The Death Knell of Disarmament ” would, 
in that case, be justified to the full.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Reform Club, SW. 1. H. Wiison Harris. 


CAN VOLUNTARY HOSPITALS SURVIVE? 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.| 
Sir,—The article which appeared in the Spectator of 
October 25th will be read doubtless by many who are not 
intimately associated with the work of the Voluntary 
Hospitals in Great Britain. The thoughts and_ theories 
advanced have, of course, passed through the minds of most 
of those whose duty it is to watch over the welfare of Britain's 
greatest heritage, “‘ the Voluntary Hospitals.” 

May I first of all correct an impression that may be created 
that ‘we cannot go to millionaires from the United States 
hat in hand, &e. . . .” I would venture to say that the 
majority of hospital administrators would have no qualms 
in appealing to American magnates to support the greatest 
charity in the country, from which in many cases they derive 
their wealth. Furthermore, the United States owe to us, as 
we, of course, likewise owe to them, immeasurable recompense 
for scientific discoveries in laboratories and hospitals which 
have been the means of revolutionizing the treatment of 
sickness. Did the States not benefit by the discoveries of 
Harvey, the remarkable pioneer work of Lister, of Hunter, 
and of others ?. The American nation owes to the Voluntary 
Hospitals of Great Britain almost as much as the British 
nation itself. 

In this connexion I would also desire to point out an error 
in your article. Mr. Samuel Insull, of Chicago, who has 
made a splendid gesture of gratitude on behalf of his adopted 
country, was born in Westminster, and I believe was prompted 
in his generosity by personal experience in his youth of the 
value of the work done by the Voluntary Hospitals. 

It is inaccurate to say, as far as London is concerned at any rate, 
that ‘the stream of charity in this country is drying up.” 
Such a statement is not only inaccurate, but is very dis- 
couraging to those who give to the best of their ability. 
Institutions dependent upon voluntary support are, of course, 
badly hit by any temporary industrial depression, and this 
year has been, we hope, exceptional. The published figures 
for 1929 show that the purely voluntary donations to our 
London hospitals have again increased. The percentage of 
the total income of London hospitals given in donations and 
subscriptions is no less than 38.3, and a further 10.6 per cent. 
came to the hospitals in legacies. 

There is, however, in approximately 45 per cent. of the 
London hospitals, a deficit of income. In the remaining 
55 per cent. of hospitals there was during 1929 an aggregate 
surplus income of £165,000. What is to be done with the 45 per 
cent. of “deficits ” caused, not by the * drying up of the stream 
of charity,” or the apathy of the public, but by the ever- 
increasing cost of modern scientific methods of healing ? 


Consideration of the following suggestions may be worth 
while :— 

(1) Close attention to the benefits which may be derived from 
Clause 36 of the Road Traffic Bill which comes into operation on 
January Ist, 1931. 

(2) Investigation as to claims which may be made for reimburse- 
ment in connexion with the treatment of accidents to patients 
insured or covered by the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 

(3) Consideration of claims which may reasonably be submitted 
to the London County Council (as a quid pro quo and not as an 
ex-gratia payment) for work undertaken by the Voluntary Hospitals 
on their behalf. Financing by the London County Council of 
venereal disease treatment in Voluntary Hospitals is already in 
operation. 

(4) Further negotiations with Approved Insurance Societies for 
more adequate payment in respect of their members treated in 
hospitals. 

The additional income which would be derived from a 
settlement of the above issues would undoubtedly go a long 
way to close the gap between income and expenditure of 
the “45 per cent.” of the London hospitals. The majority 
of hospital administrators will, lam confident, agree that even if 
assured of freedom from bureaucratic control or influence, 
the moral effect of a regular State grant, as such, is calculated 
to be prejudicial to the spirit and voluntary atmosphere of 
our hospitals. 

This, of course, does not preclude a State grant for capital 
purposes, where, apart from guidance in the matter of develop- 
ment which would be most useful, the question of adminis- 
trative control would not arise.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Westminsier Hospital. Cuar.es M. Power, Secretary. 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.|] 

Sir,—As a member of the Nursing Staff of a London Hospital, 
I feel I must not allow M. A. Marshall's letter, published 
in the Spectator of November 15th, to remain unchallenged. 
Unfortunately he has much ground for complaint, and deserves 
sympathy. There is, however, another side to the question. 
Did the patient who waited six hours for attention imagine 
that the members of the Medical and Nursing Staff were 
enjoying a rest? In all probability surgeons and physicians 
were hard at work in theatres, other wards, and elsewhere. 
It is not an unusual occurrence for a doctor to remain on 
duty for twenty-four hours at a time, without chance of 
bed, or even thinking about it! 

A new and unexamined patient is always a source of 
anxiety to the nurse in charge, who no doubt longs as fervently 
as the patient for the appearance of the doctor. If, however, 
the condition of the patient demands immediate attention, 
it is always forthcoming. I am sorry nurse was so unkind. 
Would Mr. Marshall care to take her place for a while ; to 
experience the long hours (twelve and a-half on an average) 
of nerve racking and physically exhausting work, and yet 
remain tranquil and unruffled ? The distribution of the eggs 
certainly showed mismanagement, but I feel sure they were 
not wasted. Will State control offer a solution to the long 
suffering public, particularly the out-patient ? I doubt it. 
Has Mr. Marshall a suggestion for relief ? Let him prescribe ; 
and doctors and nurses alike will support his remedy with 
a sympathetic enthusiasm.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Frances M, Bacon, 

*“ Tremont,” Beresford Gardens, Thundersley, Essex. 


OUR FIVE YEAR PLAN 

[To the Editor of the Srecrator.| 
Sir,—I am sorry that my friend Colonel Vignoles, in his 
capacity as Director of the British Electrical Development 
Association, should have thought it necessary, when inter- 
vening between Major Yeats-Brown and myself, to follow 
the common plan of advocates of electricity of decrying and 
defaming its competitor. There is a wide field of public 
utility for both gas and electricity in this country—two 
alternative forms of the energy derivable from its one native 
source of power, coal. 

We of the gas industry do not seek to minimize either the 
actual or the potential services of electricity to the nation. 
All we ask is that they shall not be wildly exaggerated, as 
they have been and are being exaggerated, by politicians 
and other not too well-informed advocates, to the accompani- 
ment of untrue statements as to comparative costs. The 
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following passage from the classic work of Stanley Jevons on 
The Coal Question is as true to-day as it was when it was 
written : 

“There is a large class of persons whose vague notions of the 
powers of nature lay them open to the adoption of paradoxical 
suggestions. ‘The fallacious notions afloat on the subject of elec- 
tricity especially are unconquerable. Electricity, in short, is to 
the present age what the perpetual motion was to an age not far 
removed. People are so astonished at the subtle manifestations 
of electric power, that they think the more miraculous effects they 
anticipate from it the more profound the appreciation of its nature 
they show. But then they generally take that one step too much 
which the contrivers of the perpetual motion took—they treat 
electricity not only as a marvellous mode of distributing power, 
they treat it as a source of self-creating power.” 


The same point was made just after the War by that 
great scientist and master mind Lord Moulton, who said : 

**T have often noticed how the world, from time to time, goes 
mad over some one thing. There was a time when all the pharma- 
copoeia was considered to be summed up in tar water, which cured 
everything. People do not realize that panaceas do not exist in 
nature. Each thing has its own special properties and _ utilities, 
and the probability is that a higher civilization will make use of 
very many means of accomplishing its aims, because its aims are 
so varied, and it wants to use each thing in the way in which its 
special utilities enable it to be used. That was the lesson to be 
learned from the apparent rivalry of gas and electricity in rendering 
coal as serviceable as possible to mankind. The one might be 
better under some circumstances, but the idea of the one driving 
out the other would be distinctly retrograde.” 


- I will only add, to answer a libel that only needs to be 
answered since Colonel Vignoles has thought fit to revive it, 
that the suggestion that food is contaminated when cooked 
by gas (the means adopted by the most fastidious of chefs 
jn the most famous kitchens) was examined and found to be 
without a particle of truth by The Lancet a generation ago. 
—I am, Sir, &c., FRANCIS GOODENOUGH. 
The British Commercial Gas Association, 28 Grosvenor 
Gardens, S.W.1. 


CRUEL RABBIT TRAPPING 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—The cruelty and danger of trapping rabbits cannot be 
eliminated by writing letters to the Spectator and other 
journals, since rabbit trappers are not in the habit of reading 
these papers. My experience of the trapper leads me to 
believe that the younger generation at least is open to in- 
fluence. The method of approach must be by propaganda and 
demonstration. The younger generation in the country is 
accustomed to lectures on gardening and farming; they are 
eager for information and open to conviction. If the humane 
trap is workable, then it should be demonstrated to the 
rabbit-trapping community. We cannot expect that this 
community, whose living depends upon successfully trapping 
rabbits, will give up the present method unless they are 
certain of the success of another. Then there is the question 
of the cost of new traps. Let a good appeal be made, a com- 
petent demonstration be given, and financial encouragement 
be offered, and you will find the rabbit-trapping community 
humane and amenable.—I am, Sir, &c., 
F. C. HAMiYN, Vicar of Morwenstowe. 
Morwenstowe Vicarage, Bude, Cornwall. 


[To the Editor of the SrecTator.] 


Sirn,—I have been much interested in the correspondence in 
these columns concerning the cruelty involved by the use 
of snares and steel traps. As a farmer who is greatly troubled 
by rabbits I should like to point out that farmers and others 
who use snares and steel traps do not do so because they 
are deliberately callous and cruel, but because it is absolutely 
necessary to do so until some humane means of destruction 
have been discovered which are equally effective. 

Major Van der Byl must know that it is necessary, if farming 
is to continue, to keep down rabbits to an absolute minimum. 
Any farmer who pays his rent with his rabbits is farming 
abominably badly, unless he has just taken over the farm 
from a man who has allowed it to become overrun. The 
income derived from the sale of rabbits does not pay for the 
damage they do. I hope that Major Van der By! will never 
Jet himself forget this. Let it be done humanely if possible, 
but they are desperately destructive and dangerous, and 


whether the means are humane or not they must be killed: 
If we do not destroy them they will destroy us. 

I have tried the so-called ‘‘ humane ”’ snare, but is it humane? 
I ask Major Van der Byl, Is it more humane to let .a rabbit 
struggle miserably through the night than to kill it, un. 
doubtedly painfully, but in a few moments? The second 
thing to be considered is whether it is efficient. Major Van 
der Byl seems to think that the humane snare can be used 
instead of the steel trap. This is definitely not the case, 
The trap is used at the mouths of earths which are too deep 
to dig. The snare is used on runs in the open. Both are at 
present essential. No snare, humane or otherwise, can take 
the place of the steel trap. 

The S.P.C.A. sent me in September last, at my request, one 
of these humane snares. It has been in constant use, but has 
only caught one rabbit although the other snares have caught 
hundreds. The only explanation that I can give is that the 
rabbits can see the knot in the wire and avoid it. Finally, 
I think it probable that if the snare did deceive the rabbits 
it would not be long before the wire snapped at the knot. 
I have not tried the Collington netting device nor have I 
seen a steel trap which kills instantly, but unless they are 
more humane and more efficient than the ‘‘ humane” snare 
they can never be used as substitutes for the present methods, 

I should be glad if you would publish this letter as it is 
only fair that your readers should see the other side of this 
question before they decide that the farmers are exploiting 
the sufferings of the rabbit for their own profit.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Joun F. H. Curisp. 

Low Trewhitt, Thropton, Morpeth, Northumberland. 


[To the Editor of the SPECTATOR. ] 


Srr,—May I express my thanks to Major Van der By] for his 
excellent letter in your issue of November 8th re the terrible 
trapping of rabbits in Devon and Cornwall with the steel gin? 
My Society was instrumental in stopping this for some years 
in a village in Devon, by presenting a man known to be a good 
shot with a gun and cartridges. This man shot over three 
farms, taking his bag to the farmers, who sold the rabbits, 
and were quite willing to discard traps if an adequate amount 
of rabbits were brought them. This method of fighting the 
gin might surely be tried in other places and by other societies. 
—I an, Sir, &c., VrioLET Woop, Secretary. 
The Council of Justice to Animals and Humane 
Slaughter Association, 42 Old Bond Street, W.1. 





[To the Editor of the SpecTaTor.] 
Sir,—My letter in the Spectator of November 8th has brought 
forth enquiries and support from all over the country. There 
is, I find, a prejudice against buying shot rabbits for food. 
Now, shot rabbits are every bit as good eating as grouse, 
pheasants, partridges or any other game which is shot, and 
the meat is also far more wholesome than the fevered flesh of 
animals which have suffered from the diabolical tortures of the 
steel trap. I wish to thank those readers who have so kindly 
helped me to distribute Fur Crusade leaflets, which tell people 
which furs may be worn without undue cruelty. I now have 
115,000 of these in circulation ; but am still handicapped by 
lack of funds.—I am, Sir, &c., 
C. Van DER By (Major). 
Wappenham House, Towcester. 


BURNS AND THE BIOGRAPHER 
[To the Editor of the SpEcTATOR.] 
Sir,—Mrs. Carswell’s letter in the Spectator of November 8th 
is interesting and pregnant. She says, “On the eve of 
publication steps were even taken by the Burns Federation 
to have my book suppressed or mutilated. The attempt 
had to be withdrawn as futile.” This is a somewhat grave 
charge, because the Burns Federation represents the Federated 
Clubs of the world. Its affairs are in the hands of its Executive 
Council, and no action can be taken without the consideration 
and consent of that Council, of which I am a member. No 
action or even whisper of such action as stated by Mrs. 
Carswell ever came before the Burns Federation or its 
Executive Council. If, therefore, Mrs. Carswell’s statement 
is correct, the action which she imputes to the Burns Federa- 
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tion was wholly unauthorized, and if so taken was not taken 
by the Burns Federation, but by some person or persons 
presuming to act in its name. Perhaps Mrs. Carswell will 
state categorically who intervened, and in what form ? 

May I venture upon another point of interest ? Whatever 
views may be held regarding Mrs. Carswell’s biography of 
Burns as a poet and a man, it is generally conceded that 
his songs are pre-eminently the expression of the human 
heart, and that as such they form one of the links in the 
human chain which helps to bind together not only Scotsmen, 
but largely the Commonwealth ef the English-speaking 
peoples. Now the birth-cottage at Alloway, the focal point 
of interest, and the extraordinarily valuable collection of hig 
MS. and other national treasures in the adjoining museum 
are held by many people to be at the risk of destruction 
by fire. The Ayrshire Association of Federated Burns 
Clubs, of which I am President, has for the past three years 
pressed this matter upon the trustees in charge, but without 
result. The ex-Firemaster of Edinburgh in his recent report 
to the Ayrshire Clubs has specifically stated what are in 
his opinion the points of danger. Our three annual reports 
together with the relative correspondence with the trustees, 
have just been published ; and if you can find space for this 
letter, dealing with that of Mrs. Carswell, and the efforts 
after the protection and safeguarding of a notable poetic 
shrine, of possible interest to your many readers, I shall 
be very greatly obliged.—I am, Sir, &c., 

JAMES MacIntyre. 
8 Hall Terrace, Cumnock, Ayrshire. 


THE TUDOR SUCCESSION 
[To the Editor of the SpecTaror.] 
Sir,—In your issue of November 8th a reviewer of my 
book on Wolsey says that I “ refuse for no adequate reason 
to agree with most unbiased writers in thinking that Henry 
wanted a son to succeed him.” If your reviewer will turn 
to page 230 he will find the following words :— 
“*. . . to have only a woman for the Tudor successor was a peril. 
, +» That Henry desired a male heir is obvious.” 


—I am, Sir, &e., H. Bettoc. 


Kings Land, Shipley, Horsham. 


DO HANDKERCHIEFS PROLONG COLDS? 
[To the Editor of the SpeEcTaror.] 


Str,—May I point out that it is the excessive use of the hand- 
kerchief which prolongs the cold? When, as in the case of a 
cold, the mucous membrane is inflamed, mucus is secreted to 
deal with the infliction, and should not be removed more often 
than is necessary for comfort and decency. Apart from this, 
the inflammation is also often increased by incessantly worry- 
ing the nose with the handkerchief.—I am, Sir, &c., 
P. G. TiLiarp, 
Croydon, 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 


PHEASANTS IN LONDON. 


A writer in your columns in the current issue says, 
‘* Pheasants were seen the other day in the Mall (perhaps 
strays from Buckingham Palace). Pheasants seen in The 
Mall are resident birds from St. James's Park, where they 
were introduced two or three years ago and have lived and 
bred there regularly ever since and where they can be seen 
any day. It was from that stock they migrated into 
Buckingham Palace gardens and bred there. I have seen 
them flying from St. James’s Park over the motor-cars in 
the Mall into the grounds of Marlborough House. Last 
Saturday I saw one in one of the bird sanctuaries in Hyde 
Park. I don’t think they have yet spread into Regent’s 
Park, but, if memecry is not at fault, they have been seen 
even in Piccadilly Circus.—W. M. Croox, Devonshire Club, 
St. James’s Street, S.W. 1. 

RICARDO. 

The Royal Economie Society are preparing a definitive 
and complete edition of the works of David Ricardo, probably 
in seven volumes, under the editorship of Mr. Piero Sraffa. 
May I, on behalf of the society, ask for the kind help of your 
readers in tracking down any of Ricardo’s letters which have 
not yet been traced by the editor? Apart from his work as 
an economist, Ricardo was a stockjobber and loan contractor 
during and after the Napoleonic Wars, and a Member of 


Parliament from 1819 to 1823. Besides the published series 
of his letters, it is known that there must have existed regular 
correspondence with James Mill, Pascoe Grenfell, Jeremy 
Bentham, Edward Wakefield, Thomas Smith of Easton Grey, 
C. H. Hancock, Robert Torrens, Thomas Tooke, and many 
contemporary politicians. For any letters of Ricardo to these 
or others we should be most grateful. We should also be 
obliged for any reference to items of Ricardian interest, 
especially to portraits and caricatures. Any communication 
should be addressed to Piero Sraffa, Esq., King’s College, 
Cambridge.—J. M. Keynrs, 46 Gordon Square, Bloomsbury. 


“THe Diaries oF Joun Bricut.” 


In the review of this book in your last number you refer to 
the mention in one of John Bright’s speeches on the Crimean 
War of the death of Colonel Boyle, the member for Frome. 
You quote the words as, ‘* His body lies by the stormy Euxine, 
his wife a widow, his children fatherless.””» They should read, 
“The stormy Euxine is his grave; his wife is a widow, his 
children fatherless.”” Though the difference is slight, there is a 
cadence in the original which is entirely lost when the alteration 
is made.—JouN Bricut Ciark, Overleigh House, Street, 
Somerset. 

Tue Lire or RABELAIS. 


It may be of interest to the writer of the criticism of The 
Life of Rabelais, by Jean Plattard, on p. 681 of the Spectator 
Literary Supplement, to be referred to p. 187 of The Works of 
Rabelais, translated by Sir Thos. Urquhart and Motteux 
and published in 1849 by H. G. Bohn, Covent Garden. The 
amusing illustration which is given of one of Rabelais’ * litanies 
of words ” will be found set out practically verbatim in that 
volume.—J. L. DENIsoNn, 19 Old Square, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 2. 


THE SOCIETY FOR THE PROTECTION OF ANCIENT BUILDINGS. 


Lest it should be thought that this society is always ready 
to criticize the way old buildings have been restored and 
never to praise, may I, on behalf of my members, make 
public the society’s gratitude to the Anglo-American Oil 
Company for the care they have taken in their treatment of 
25 Queen Anne’s Gate, the corner house in the most perfect 
of London’s few remaining early eighteenth-century streets ? 
It is not too much to say that the preservation of Queen 
Anne’s Gate depended on the action of this company in 
allowing their architects, after consultation with this society, 
to strengthen the foundations and walls and rebuild the 
upper part of the building in such a way that the original front 
remains unspoiled. This building had been condemned by the 
London County Council, who served a ‘* dangerous structure ” 
notice on the owners. The urgent need of additional office 
room could have been met by pulling it down and rebuilding, 
or the old building could have been marred in the recon- 
ditioning. In either case a precedent would have been 
created for similar methods as other houses in the street 
became due for repair. The precedent which has now been 
created is a formidable one with which to confront the 
potential spoiler of noble work, whether in London or in the 
country, especially as the interior office arrangements are 
such as to silence those who believe efficiency is incompatible 
with the use of an old building.—A. R. Powys, Secretary, 20 
Buckingham Street, Adelphi, London, W.C. 2. 


“Tire MysTeryY OF THE Musk.” 


Sir H. Beach Thomas’s suggestions as to the loss of perfume 
in the musk plant, in last week’s Spectator, were both interesting 
and helpful. - From a little monthly called Beyond, which was 
largely distributed outside the Albert Hall on Armistice 
Sunday, I cull the following extract, which professes to 
explain the loss of scent from the musk plant, in reply to one 
of its enquirers. This from a ‘** Dr. Lascelles ” : 

“TI can guess. This will perhaps give you rather a shock. 
Human beings imagine that they are the most important creatures 
on the earth, and that God put flowers on the earth for the benefit 
of men. It is not so. Flowers were sent, among other things, as 
@ warning to certain animals and insects which dislike their scent 
as much as you enjoy it. Flowers are scented for the protection 
of those animals; but if a certain insect or animal becomes extinct, 
there is no longer any need for the flower to keep its scent. The 
musk has very likely lost its scent for this reason.” 


So now we know. It reads like an extract from a new Alice in 
Wonderland.—E. A. CANNON, Hayes Cottage, 36 London 
Lane, Bromley, Kent. 


A New Competition 


We offer a prize of ten guineas for the best Ghost Story 
not exceeding a thousand words. We reserve the right to 
publish any contribution submitted to us. The closing date 
for this Competition will be Friday, December 12th. 

The report of the Competition on Premonitions will be 
published in next week’s Spectator. 
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Imperial Ideals 


New Imperial Ideals. By Robert Stokes. (Murray. 10s. 6d.) 


A vErRy considerable part of Mr. Robert Stokes’ book (New 
Imperial Ideals) which has a very special interest in view 
of the conclusion of the Imperial Conference, is devoted to 
driving home a truth which at this stage of the Empire’s 
development can hardly be driven home too frequently. 
That truth is-this: In the effort of each Dominion to achieve 
that full degree of autonomy which its new feeling of nation- 
ality prompts it to claim, the need of co-ordination, some 
body of rulcs to govern the relationship of the nations to 
each other has been all but completely forgotten. We are 
not partners, because partnership implies a contractual 
relationship ; a limitation on the independence of each, 
common action to common ends. ‘“ Without organized 
co-operation,” says Mr. Stokes, “the Empire which the 
theory makes a League of States rather than a State, must 
progressively cease to perform the functions of a State. 
The functions must be performed, however, and without 
organized co-operation they will be performed more and 
more by each individual unit for itself, or if entrusted to 
one, as foreign policy is now entrusted to the Parliament 
of the United Kingdom, they are likely to be performed 
to the growing dissatisfaction of the others.” 

Mr. Stokes gives every consideration to the view that 
the Empire is rather a family than an institution, and that 
more would be lost than gained by attempting to give it a 
definite constitution. But that rather complacent view may 
become just an easy way of avoiding the difficulties of 
creating new institutions to meet new needs, and Mr. Stokes 
insists very rightly that the new needs have arisen. 

In an introduction which Lord Lloyd writes to the book 
he quotes Mr. Stokes in an interesting comparison :— 

“What a melancholy contrast is here between the Empire 
and the League of Nations. The League, which is not the guardian 
of a type of civilization, and has no serious pretensions to be con- 
sidered a State, much less to be the co-ordinating factor in a world 
economic unit, and which exists in fact merely for certain very 
limited if important purposes in the sphere of inter-State relations, 
is elaborately furnished with institutions. The British Empire 
has almost none. The result is seen in creation of a permanent 
and very definite ‘atmosphere’ at Geneva which all acknowledge 
who have dealings with the League. ‘The League has a continuity 
and a political and economic vivacity which is denied to the older 
and more organic British League. It gets more publicity in the 
British Empire than the Empire itself. It co-operates more under 
great difficulties. It is a standing reproach to the anarchic con- 
stitution of the Empire.” 

All of which is sound enough, and needs pointing out. Some 
of the author’s animadversions on ill-thought-out ways of 
applying the democratic principle to Eastern and African 
peoples are in many cases equally unchallengeable. But 
when he comes to the means by which some form of Federalism 
within the Empire shail be built up, he will meet with very 
much less agreement; and for some of his suggestions very 
little indeed. He suggests, for instance (p. 90), that, by 
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way of enhancing ‘the prestige of Canada and as proving 
British trust in the Dominions, the British Embassy in 
Washington should be abolished and British affairs entrusted 
to the Canadian representative. ‘“‘ Canada must be strongly 
represented there, for her contacts with the United States 
involve multitudinous adjustments. Would it not be a 
wise exercise of inter-Imperial trust to withdraw the repre- 
sentative of Great Britain and allow a Canadian Ambassador 
to speak to the United States in the name of a United 
Empire ? ” , 

Now an Ambassador or Minister is the representative of 
and is responsible to a government, that government in its 
turn being responsible through its Foreign Secretary to 
Parliament. A Foreign Office must be in a position to 
insist that this line of policy and not that shall be 
followed, and, to put it bluntly, sack its representative 
if needs be—and to justify the dismissal in a debate in the 
Hlouse of Commons. Would it add to Imperial amenities 
for a House of Commons, during the course of a debate, 
severely to criticize the nominee of another government, 
that is to say another Parliament ? How would Canadians 
feel if the nominee of their government were subjected to 
the sort of criticism to which British diplomatic repre- 
sentatives have been subjected in Parliamentary debates 
which doubtless Lord Lloyd will recall? And there are still 
a few questions—debts, naval strength, and others—in which 
forty million British who pay the piper are as much concerned 
as ten million Canadians who do not, in that particular case. 





It is true that this not very fruitful suggestion is rather 
in passing. The main constructive proposal made by Mr. 
Stokes is that the Impcrial Conference should become a 
permanent body, and in that reorganized form should have 
control of the dependent Empire. “If that or some such 
method of associating the Dominions in the work is not 
employed, and if the Empire is allowed to continue without 
Imperial institutions, as at present, its doom is sealed.” 

The motive of the suggestion seems to be that the interest, 
sense of pride in and responsibility for the Empire would 
be stimulated in the Dominions; and that differences as 
to economic policy in the control and development of non- 
self-governing territories, which might otherwise be the 
subject of violent contention, would be avoided. 

The workability of such a proposal would depend largely 
upon the form to be given to the new ‘* permanent Imperial 
Conference.” There is here very large scope for essays in 
constitution making. But the condition sine qua non of 
success is one very seldom emphasized in discussions of 
inter-Imperial relationships, or international relationships 
for that matter. We discuss plentifully certain ideals and 
moral values which are presumed to have played ‘so large 
a part in our imperial success: sense of fair play, the team 
spirit, the sporting instinct, the spirit of compromise, and 
much more. But in the intensely nationalist world in which 
we live—and the nationalism within the Empire is only 
slightly less intense than the nationalism which separates 
‘foreign’? States the one from the other—the most funda- 
mental need of all is a social sense applied to the relationship 
of States; a sufficient sense of the necessary mechanism 
of society to be shocked by appeals which not only at present 
do not shock us, but which we regard as appeals to the 
highest political virtue. When a statesman, whether in a 
Dominion or elsewhere, to-day makes appeals to “ our rights 
as a nation to be free from all outside interference or control,” 
to be independent, sovereign, proclaims such “slogans” as 
** ourselves alone,” he makes appeals which are exceedingly 
popular and are regarded as highly moral. Yet their implica- 
tions are immoral, if by morality we mean adherence to that 
code by which alone men and nations can live together 
successfully. The suggestion is that States can live perfectly 
well together in a state of nature, in anarchy, without any 
contractual bonds at all. This proposition is usually accepted, 
particularly, perhaps, by the majority of Americans as self- 
evident ; very few dream of doubting it. Yet the most 
rudimentary ‘sense of society,” if we possessed it, would 
bring home to us the truth that we cannot possibly make a 
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Especially is this apparent when you examine the great 
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roof line has been achieved. Windscreens are sloping. 
Bonnets longer, scuttles shorter. ‘The interiors are unusually 
interesting—even elaborate. Rear seats are fitted with a 
centre folding arm-rest. Folding tables and foot-rests are 
neatly fitted in the back of the front seats. As previously, 
chromium plating, Triplex glass, Dunlop tyres are standard, 














The luxuriously equipped interior. Note the tea-tables 
and foot-rests fitted into the backs of the front seats, 
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civilization if each is to go his own way, without limits upon 
his freedom of action, that these crude appeals to pure 
partisanship are anti-social and dangerous. 

So long as an ideal which makes all stable society impossible 
js nursed and fostered as ‘‘ patriotism,’ the moral and intel- 
lectual foundations of a workable Federalism do not exist. 

NorMAN ANGELL. 


Two Arts 


The Art of Dying. Edited by Francis Birrell and F. L. Lucas, 
(Hogarth Press. 5s.) 
The Art of Feminine Beauty. By Helena Rubinstein. (Gollancz. 
10s. 6d.) 

Tur compilers of The Art of Dying have not, fortunately, 
agreed with Dr. Johnson’s “ No Sir! Let it alone! It matters 
not how a man dies, but how he lives. The art of dying is not 
of importance, it lasts‘so short a time.”” The Doctor, pestered 
by his inquisitive and tiresome little friend, was driven, as 
often, into inaccuracy ;_ the art of dying is of importance to 
the artistic whole. The trouble is that it is usually an art 
scamped and scrambled through anyhow; ask any doctor, 
and he will tell you that ninety-nine out of a hundred sick 
people die in coma, and very few realise death with a clear 
mind. Here those condemned to death at the hands of others 
have the advantage; they have an opportunity that they 
never had in life, for against that dark and catastrophic 
background their least words, however trivial, however 
conventional, stand out in bright letters, glittering down the 
ages; their jests, perhaps weak in life, acquire in death a 
heart-breaking wit; their desires for sack or pork-pie, so 
ordinary while they lived, appear at once humorous and 
touching ; in brief, the spot-light plays on them, and they can 
nothing common do or mean upon that memorable scene. 
They have the advantage over those not about to die that the 
star actor has over his audience ; they hold, for this once, the 
stage. As to deaths in sick-bed, any interesting or character- 
istic remarks are probably made some time before the final 
exit, but this does not matter, so long as they are made in 
view of the door. 

Mr. Birrell and Mr. Lucas have made a very attractive and 
learned compilation of the latter (not necessarily the last) 
utterances of ** les grands hommes qui sont morts en plaisan- 
tant,” and others. They have ranged down a long road, from 
Jezebel (B.C. 843) through the classical, mediaeval and 
modern eras, down to a Mrs. Davidson who was killed by a 
lorry in 1980. Their field of reading has been spacious, and 
their selections are delightful. Mr. Lucas contributes a 
graceful and erudite introduction. In face of it, and of the 
engaging esprit of most of the eighteenth-century utterances 
here quoted, I will not try to prick with the pin of a private 
scepticism the current faith in the generally high level of the 
wit of that century and the low level of its religious orthodoxy, 
though disturbing doubts have often assailed me on both these 
points, looking round on the calf-bound volumes of theology, 
sermons, sentimental and platitudinous fiction, pious moralis- 
ings, conventionally solemn verse, and smug magazine articles, 
that line the shelves of any old library. I cannot forget that 
this age of soi-disant scepticism and esprit was the age in 
which Samuel Richardson was held as a god on both sides of 
the Channel. It was, like other centuries, a mixed kind of a 
century ; but I believe that Mr. Lucas would find, if he had 
lived in it, that as many Georgians as Victorians had “* departed 
in a pompous stupor,” surrounded by the prayers of filial 
piety. 

However, I am off the point. There are collected here a 
most agreeable array of good exits chosen from every period. 
Most of the best death mots must be, I think, included ; 
though I should have liked Samson’s “ Strengthen me this 
once, that I may be avenged on the Philistines for my two 
eyes. Let me die with the Philistines,” Moncrieff’s ‘* Adieu, 
my friend. To-morrow morning I will return you your books,” 
Raleigh’s jest to his friend who was trying for a place near the 
scaffold at the morrow’s ceremony—* I know not what shift 
you will make, but I am sure to have a place,”’ and—but this is 
to do the ungracious thing which the prefatory note depre- 
cates, and complain of omissions. It would be carping to do 
80, among commissions so various, SO well-chosen, so admirably 
ordered, ranging over such various fields of style, age, feeling 
and thought, sounding every note of irony, courage, politeness, 


humour, religion, affection, disappointment, intelligence, 
curiosity, reluctance, impatience, patriotism, and conceit. 
(For different manifestations of this last sustaining quality, it 
is agreeable to compare Addison’s “ See in what peace a 
Christian can die,” with Gregory VII's “‘ I have loved justice 
and hated iniquity,” and Ramon Narvaez’s “ My father, I 
have no enemies. I have shot them all.”) A delightful, 
witty, and very moving collection; everyone desirous of 
making a good exit would do well to study it, even though 
they will themselves probably die in a pompous stupor, or be 
murdered outright by a motor vehicle, and have no time to 
utter. 

As to Madame Helena Rubinstein, the art that matters to 
her is not that of living (which those who follow her precepts 
will have little time left to pursue) nor that of dying, but that 
of presenting a handsome appearance while alive. Madame 
Rubinstein knows how this is to be done, and reveals it in 
three hundred pages. It is done by taking thought and using 
unguents, lotions, and exercises, morning, noon and night ; 
by never having one off moment from the care of the figure 
and face, never a thought or fancy which strays from these. 
One minute’s inattention, and all, one gathers, is lost. 

This is, in its strange way, an interesting book, for it con- 
cerns what has been called the third greatest industry in the 
modern world, and what is certainly the greatest ramp—the 
beauty-monger’s trade. Into that gaping and bottomless pit 
millions are yearly poured by tke credulous, the great army 
of gulls, who fondly hope that some difference will thereby 
accrue to their personal appearance. Creams, lotions, massage, 
diet—and, when all else fails, away to the surgeon and have 
him hew in pieces the offending face or form, and make it a 
new shape. But before resorting to this, away, says Madame 
Rubinstein, to the butcher and the dairyman, and plaster 
the face alternately with beef and with egg. Thus adorned, 
one can sally forth on the day’s business, to the masseuse, 
the hair-dresser, the manicurist and the gymnasium. 

The author deprecates accusations of frivolity which may 
be levelled against those who thus seek beauty. She need not 
be afraid. Those pursuing such an earnest and single-minded 
quest could never merit such a charge; the only danger is 
that they might be thought by those less arduously engaged 
a little one-ideaed, a trifle dull. Still, if they really look the 
handsomer for their pains, one does not gather that they 
would mind this. The only question (and it is indeed a dark 
and haunting one) is—do they ? Can it be that all that time, 
money, thought, and diet, those creams, lotions, slain cattle, 
and broken eggs, produce no change in the faces and forms of 
those who suffer them ? I do not know; I only ask. 

As to death, those who thus live should, I think, welcome 
it, for we are told that death smooths out wrinkles and leaves 
the face young and smooth. With joy they will give them- 
selves at last into the hands of the only effective masseur, the 
one facial surgeon who knows his job and will perform it free 
of charge. Rose MACAULay, 


The Quality of Joy 
Wordsworth. By Herbert Read. The Clark Lectures, 1929-30. 
(Cape. 10s. 6d.). 

EVERYONE knows those periods of days, weeks, sometimes 
even months, when our life, with all its possible assets of love, 
friendship, health and wealth, shrivels away, leaving our 
minds naked and destitute. We rebel, but it is futile, for we 
are in a wilderness of self, and can find no blameworthy 
adversary. It is good fortune if, in that hour, we can find a 
comforter ; some such person as Thomas a Kempis, or Eckhart, 
or Wordsworth. I have just found, during one of these 
melancholy phases of life, a challenge to renewed courage and 
joy. It is Mr. Read’s book, significantly on Wordsworth, one 
of the most inspiring of subjects—if one be in the secret ! 

In these lectures Mr. Read has suddenly leaped out of the 
fetters of his past self, to reap the fruits of patience and 
service. This study of Wordsworth is to me a landmark in 
English criticism such as we have not had since the Biographia 
Literaria. The only work comparable with it since then is 
Arnold’s essay on the same subject, and Lionel Johnson’s 
study of Thomas Hardy. After a second reading I am still so 
bathed in the spirit of it that I find a logical expression of my 
reactions almost impossible. Before I begin, let me try to 
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impress the reader with the fact that here is one of those 
achievements that come so rarely ; once or twice, perhaps, in 
a century. If ever I recognized great work, proclaimed by its 
own strength and simplicity, here is such; a content of 
wisdom, scholarship, sweetness of spirit, grace and dignity of 
expression, and a complete abnegation of self-interest in the 
effort to sound the depths of a profound theme—the genius 
of Wordsworth. 

The structure of Mr. Read’s study is biographical. He 
explains why :— 

“The extent to which the biographer or critic is concerned with 

the personality of the poet is really determined by the poet himself. 
We are concerned in the degree that the poet has troubled his work 
with his personality.” 
He then shows how Wordsworth’s poetry is suffused with this 
personal element. I would go further and say that all his 
work was one—a spiritual autobiography, of which the 
Prelude was the nucleus. 

Having chosen his method, Mr. Read then proceeds with a 
most delicate and intimate research into action and motive. 
His treatment of the Annette Vallon incident—if one may 

call an incident that which coloured the long remainder of the 
poet’s emotional and mental life—is particularly acute. Be- 
lieving this to be so important, he hovers about the story of 
this war-broken love and fruitless parenthood, examining 
and resetting it with reticent sympathy that still is firm 
with criticism, until he proves that this tragedy of Words- 
worth’s youth is a key without which we can never enter into 
the inner chamber of his character, where lies the secret of his 
growth and of his subsequent self-willed ossification. Mr. 
Read’s main argument, therefore, is not radically different 
from that of Professor Herford, whose book I reviewed here 
recently. But Mr. Read has brought such a clarifying gentle- 
ness and wisdom to his study that the poignant spiritual 
dilemma of the poet during that crisis comes home to one 
with all the force of a personal experience. 

Having by this biographical method separated the real 
Wordsworth from the legendary Wordsworth deified by the 
machine-frightened pantheistic unitarians of the nineteenth 
century, Mr. Read proceeds, in company with Matthew 
Arnold, to attack Wordsworth for his exploitation of this 
legend, and to prove that in elaborating his philosophy—a 
sort of attenuation of Spinoza’s theory of the pervasive God- 
Substance—he was the worst obscurant of his own divine 
strength. Mr. Read then examines that strength and shows 
the poet in his full majesty. I know of no more profound an 
understanding of this difficult, because so bafflingly simple, 
genius. Granting the egotism of the poet’s nature, Mr. Read 
shows how the frosts of emotional disaster cracked the rock 
of self, and enabled him to touch the external world with 
fingers sensitized by wonder and love :— 

“And that is how Wordsworth came to create the actuality 
and vividness of his visible world. In the course of the psycho- 
logical process he was drawn to seek rational props in the empirical 
philosophy of Locke and Hartley. This led him finally to an 
affirmation of Man’s dignity, to a recognition of the Mind or Intellect 
as a principle co-ordinate with the life of Nature. Wordsworth’s 
philosophy is, therefore, not restricted to a philosophy of nature : it 
is a theory of the Mind and its relations to the external world.” 
Wordsworth himself corroborates this, where he speaks of the 
“ Mind of Man” as * My haunt, and the main region of my 
song.” 

Here, indeed, is the source of his genius, the ever-fresh 
spring from which men of all creeds may drink. Here is no 
pantheism, nor any other dogma that will not accommodate 
itself to the miraculous changes of this ever-living daemon, 
the Spirit of Man. Mr. Read has urgings towards a formalized 
faith, and accuses Wordsworth of a “ humanism,” a belief 
that Man could be self-continent, and “ vainly attempting to 
hide the disastrous significance of his (the poct’s) philosophy 
of nature under a screen of orthodox beliefs.” But I think the 
disaster lay in the orthodox beliefs. Had Wordsworth re- 
mained true to his mature genius, instead of truckling to the 
fears that crept over him in the shadow of approaching age, 
he might never have lost his power, but have gone on to the 
end like that devout pagan, Hardy. Mr. Read, still unhappily 
influenced by the neo-Catholic apologists, whose most reticent 
exponent in this country is Mr. T. S. Eliot, plays dangerously 
with formalism! It is a game of arch gestures, caught from 
the Bloomsbury school of pattern-mongers ; the counterpart 





in religion of the highbrowism of the aesthetic cant of the 
moment. I believe that Wordsworth at the zenith of his 
power looked upon a creed as a coral-like growth of dead 
enthusiasms, thrusting its menacing shapes above the moving 
tides of our human life; hard, indifferent to the torture it 
inflicts upon the souls whom those tides fling against it. 
These differences from Mr. Read, however, are matters of 
reasoned terms, and are of less moment than the harmony of 
being which I feel with him, and which every other reader will 
feel who can recognize nobility expressed in a style both 
austere and passionate. As Mr. Read says, “ criticism is a 
tonic, and, no matter if it be harsh and temporal, its per- 
manency is not in itself, but in the effect it produces.” [I 
hope I have shown the effect which his beautiful book has 
produced upon me. RicuarD Cuyurcu. 


The Moral Law 


The Philosophy of the Good Life: Being the Gifford Lectures 
delivered in the University of St. Andrews, 1929-30, by 
Charles Gore, D.D. (Murray. 10s. 6d.) 

A writer in the last number of the Review of the Churches 
congratulates himself on having turned Bishop Gore from 
his original intention of delivering a set of Gifford Lectures 
on the ‘‘ Art of Good Living”; a title which he thought 
too suggestive of the Ritz. Certainly, the ‘ philosophy 
of the good life ” has less obviously gastronomic associations , 
though it may seem at first sight to hold out a moral carrot 
to that considerable group of worthy persons which can 
see no point in philosophy unless it is ‘* helpful.’? Indeed, 
average human nature, as the Bishop points out, is always 
more easily interested in moral philosophy than in the more 
speculative aspects of our quest for reality, for the sanctions 
which govern conduct concern all decent men. Dr. Gore’s 
true thesis, however, is at once more profound and more 
interesting than his title might at first suggest. He does 
not claim too much when he warns us, that ‘ it will be found 
to involve the whole topic of the nature of reality and the 
reason of man”; for a consideration of the origin and 
meaning of that ethical obligation and ethical ideal which are 
present in some form to all awakened minds and wills, leads 
directly to metaphysical thinking. Hence the external plot 
of these lectures, ‘the idea of the good life as it is to be 
found in history ’’—illustrated by studies of a succession of 
moral teachers from Zarathustra to Christ—is merely the 
vehicle of an interpretation of Reality and man’s obligation 
in respect of it, which is found in the end to have its fullest 
and most life-giving expression in Christian theism. 

The moral upheaval of the present day, when all ethical 
judgments are being called in question and required to justify 
themselves at the bar of experience, makes it necessary 
to re-examine what history teaches as to the character of 
the ‘** good life ” and the way in which this conception emerges 
amongst men. Such an examination discloses a remarkable 
fundamental agreement among all the great moral prophets 
of mankind; in whom that ‘* masterful conviction of the 
claim of the good ”’ which must be for the naturalist one of the 
most mysterious things in human nature, takes definite form 
and imposes itself as an overwhelming moral obligation. 
Amos and Zeno, Lao Tze and Plato, Buddha and Mohamed— 
all proclaim an ‘‘ ought’ which is rooted in their conception 
of reality. This ‘‘ moral consciousness of men as shown in 
history ’’ is, therefore, the starting point, the indisputable 
fact, which demands recognition in any theory we may 
form of the character of that Reality in which our life is 
immersed ; and philosophy of course is committed to the 
task of making, criticising and purifying such theories. The 
philosophic mind is consumed by a longing to correlate 
experiences, make the universe fit ; it is never content to keep 
different kinds of knowledge—scientific and aesthetic, spiritual 
and sensible—in different compartments. It looks in all for 
an expression of ‘* one purpose”! and this one purpose cannot 
adequately be envisaged unless we take account of the mora] 
insights and demands of the greatest leaders of men. In 
the course of its quest, then, philosophy is recutired to give 
yational content to the gradually emerging moral ideal of 
the human race; this universal vet not obviously natural 
notion that we ought to “ live well,’’ forsake evil and do good. 
Whence does this come, and what does it mean? When we con- 
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sider this problem historically we are at once, as Dr. Gore 
points out, met by the fact that all great proclamations 
of “ the good life ” have been felt by those who made them to 
be the delivery of a message which came from beyond them- 
selves; to be in the nature of a revelation. It is difficult 
to discover why this should be so, if theories of emergent 
evolution and the like tell all the truth about human per- 
sonality. But the great ethical teachers of man—7Zarathustra, 
the Hebrew Prophets, Mohamed, Christ—have all based their 
demands, not on human betterment or convenience, but 
on the absolute moral obligation to obey a law believed to 
be divine. Beginning far back in history and ever growing 
in power, their authority is rooted in the conviction that the 
Ultimate Reality ‘* wills goodness,” and that man is capable 
of a free choice between rebellion and obedience . The whole 
history of prophecy, and especially its culmination in the 
New Testament, asks us to acknowledge that somehow 
and at least sometimes the soul of man is accessible to a 
direct message from God; ‘something coming from above 
conveying a divine certitude’ and recognized by something 
within—the two-fold witness of reason and conscience to the 
claims of the good life. Here, then, “‘ nature ” testifies to the 
reality of ‘‘ supernature ” ; conscience to the conclusions of 
faith; spirit immanent to spirit transcendent. Moreover, 
there is, as the Bishop shows, an impressive unity of witness 
as to “the content as well as the authority of the moral 
law ”’—a real ** good life” for men discerned again and again 
under various sanctions and limitations, and somehow felt 
to abide in a correspondence with the absolute Will recognized 
as Divine. 
‘*Man is dependent, whether he likes it or not, on the Power 
which encompasses and controls him. In it he lives and moves 
and has his being. And this Power is realized in the human 
conscience as holiness and goodness; and also as having 
given to man the perilous dignity of a conditioned freedom, 
whereby he must choose either to rebel against the moral 
law to his destruction, or to rejoice in its service to his 
salvation.” EVELYN UNDERQGILL. 


Dear Mrs. Gaskell ! 


Mrs. Gaskell and her Friends. By Elizabeth Haldane. (Hodder 
and Stoughton. 12s. 6d.) 

Mrs. GASKELL’s place in English literature is, of course, 
somewhat uncertain; she is not wholly out of reach of the 
storms of literary fashion, not safe on a pinnacle with Jane 
Austen and the Brontés. But, on the other hand, as Miss 
Haldane points out,as history her books are immortal. Even 
in the very far future the scholar who takes the nineteenth 
century for his period cannot study it in all its complexity 
unless he will go with Mrs. Gaskell both to Cranford and 
Haworth Rectory. He must spend an hour or two in the 
sunny streets of that sheltered corner of the past which 
was really Knutsford in Cheshire; he must watch with the 
novelist its gentle inhabitants who found so much pleasure 
in pretending and yet met sorrow and death with the simple 
frankness of children. Again, he cannot know the Brontés 
without Mrs. Gaskell. It is with her that he must breathe 
the bitter wind that whistles round their bleak home. She 
will take him across the grim garden where the stark grave- 
stones show white through the “ death gap” in the hedge 
and introduce him to the wild spirits within the drear con- 
ventual walls. After he has seen these English scenes belonging 
to one century, and one country, yet different worlds, will 
he not want to know his guide? If so, he may perhaps turn to 
look at Miss Haldane’s charming portrait. 

Elizabeth Gaskell—born Stevenson—was an exceptionally 
gracious woman, partly perhaps because she was an exception- 
ally happy one. Her childhood (spent chiefly at Knutsford 
in the society we know of) was a pleasant one. Losing her 
mother before she was a year old, her father sent her to live 
with an aunt, “ darling Aunt Lumb,” most loving protector, 
dear and intimate friend. At twenty-one she married a 
lecturer at Manchester University who was also a Unitarian 
minister. He was a good and handsome man, very thoughtful 
but somewhat aloof. They seem to have been a friendly rather 
than a fond pair. He must have been a typical product of 
that intellectual theism whose more sectarian professors, 


having torn the heart out of Christianity, stuff up the vacuum 
with a Marcus-Aurelian mixture very unfavourable to emotion. 
But if Mr. Gaskell was cold he was benevolent ; if the two were 
not lovers, they were companions. They were both devoted 
to their home and their children. She helped him with hig 
work and he put nothing in the way of hers. With regard 
to the disgraceful conditions under which the poor lived in 
Manchester they saw eye to eye. Mrs. Gaskell’s first book 
described these conditions and brought upon her a chorus of 
condemnation loud enough to drown a few distinguished 
voices of praise. What sort of woman, asked the Press, could 
thus vilify respectable employers and enlist sympathy for the 
errant poor? The author, who had in her a strong vein of 
conventionality, was not a little distressed by her critics’ 
suggestion of impropriety. From a literary point of view their 
hostility did good. Philanthropy was not her true genre. 

Miss Haldane describes her biography as an effort to study 
Mrs. Gaskell ** in relation to her friends who were intertwined 
with her life.’ We can think of no woman writer of whom 
it could so truly be said that her friendships were inextricably 
intertwined with her literary gift. Her Life of Charlotte 
Bronté was the fruit of friendship. The social observation 
which is the only interest of her best fiction is the observation 
of a friend in a small circle. The delightful letters which 
throw such a clear light upon Miss Nightingale and Mme. 
Mohl are inspired by clear-sighted friendship. Her writing 
was not the first interest in her life, and that, perhaps, is the 
secret of its peculiar charm. Unlike almost all English 
authoresses, she was a mother, hence perhaps the fact that 
her humour is entirely different from that of most of the 
spinsters of the pen. It is the humour of indulgence and 
excuse, the smile of love, not derision, which we trace in her 
books. There is a sense in which Cranford is a satire, a more 
sustained satire that Jane or George Eliot ever produced. 
The writer is laughing at her characters throughout the story, 
even when they are most serious, laughing as women laugh 
when they tell stories about their children, sometimes with 
tears in their eyes. No other writer of whatever rank could 
have written Cranford. It is probably true also that no 
first-class artist could have produced the little second-rate 
pot-boilers which Mrs. Gaskell sold to the magazines. She 
was never poor, but she always wanted more than was 
necessary. She set great store by a nice house, a good table, 
elegant clothes. She knew that she liked these comforts, 
“‘ or one of the Me’s does,” as she said. She liked company, 
plain and distinguished, she was frankly pleased when the 
Bishop and his lady came to call on “us units.” All her 
friendships were among women, as became the time, “though 
I wish I did not like men best,” she reflects. 

What a pleasure it must have been to get her letters, 
especially those from abroad! Life in the Mohls’ house in 
Paris delights her. The house is so beautiful. The front 
jn Paris, the back in the country. The talk is so amusing, 
the company so fine—but not the eating. The Mohls appar- 
ently kept “a Tom-cook,” but they lived largely on cold 
meat and weak tea! Their English visitor goes to bed “as 
hungry as a hound.” 

One way and another Mrs. Gaskell made a good bit of money. 
When last we hear of her she is planning to buy a house 
unbeknownst to her husband, let it for a bit, and give it to 
him as a present when he retires. As she sat by her tea- 
table in her new drawing-room gleefully considering the 
prospect with her married daughter and son-in-law, she 
died instantaneously. She was only fifty-five. Dear Mrs. 
Gaskell ! What a suitable end ! CECILIA TOWNSEND, 


Coral Architects 


A Year on the Great Barrier Reef. By C. M. Yonge. (Putnam, 
21s.) 
Tux oddity of Australian animals (whose evolution is indeed 
unique) is in some measure repeated in the structure of the 
country. Certainly there are not six other wonders in the 
world to rival the Great Barrier, those thousand and more 
miles of coral reef, deep and broad, that defend the coast of 
Queensland from the surges of the Pacific. And when we 
endeavour to probe and plumb one wonder we usually driv 
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more wonders into the open. Now one of the last acts of 
Sir Matthew Nathan, one of the wisest Governors ever sent 
to Australia, was to further the scheme for sending a group 
of biologists and other men of science to study the nature 
of this Reef, and especially its makers and inhabitants. 
Mr. Yonge’s record, made visible by a hundred photographs 
and diagrams, would be described in a lower class of letters. 
as a thriller. It may almost challenge comparison with that 
classic, The Voyage of the Beagle, or Seebohm’s first account 
of Siberia. Mr. Yonge, part author of The Seas, is a marine 
biologist of great accomplishment, and happily possesses no 
mean gift as a popular exponent. Cairns, the base of the 
expedition, is a place by itself. As you journey north towards 
it, the country grows more tropical with every yard. Common 
farm crops give place to sugar, bananas, pineapple and what 
not. At last at the Cairns terminus you come up against a 
tropical forest that Northern Brazil might regard as typical. 
But the sea is yet more wonderful than the land. On the 
edge are many of those queer nightmare formations known 
as mangrove swamps, where seeds germinate while growing 
on the trees and roots make mazes with their aerial pillars 
and tangled branches. Further out comes the calm and 
colour and quiet mystery of the coral, which has shared with 
voleanic energy the task of creating most of the South Sea 
islands, and itself added to their incommunicable romance. 
The anemone, to which race the coral-makers belong, has so 
mighty an assessor in the inorganic world. 

Is there any book that gives so good an account of what 
coral is, how coral comes—and goes—and how it is inhabited ? 
The Barrier Reef is much the greatest and strangest of all 
coral formations. Captain Cook himself gave a wonderful 
account of experiences behind it, and many investigators, 
scientific and geographic, have continually increased our 
knowledge ; but Mr. Yonge has taken a different angle of 
investigation from most of his predecessors ; and though he 
spent no more than a short year, had peculiar facilities. He 
has coped a really marvellous summary of accumulated 
knowledge with individual research in a book that he who 
runs may read. ‘To this he has added some lively account of 
Thursday Island, head of the mother-of-pearl fisheries. 


The coral-making anemone builds what may be called a key 
industry. The marvel only begins, as research now proves, 
with the manufacture of the coral itself, which is of many sorts 
and colours. The little creature secretes lime as a skeleton, 
and gives it as lovely forms and colours as a flower. It 
enjoys a curious symbiosis, if the word be allowed, with a 
minute weed of the sea, which helps the live creature only 
Jess than it helps itself. The coral becomes a real concrete 
wall by the aid of plants, protozoa and inorganic accretions, 
all three. In making artificial concrete one of the first essen- 
tials is to wash the grit or gravel clean enough. This is 
equally necessary to coral, and a good deal of this work is 
done merely by the waving of the minute cilia or fringes waved 
by the tiny animal. The destructive forces, animate and in- 
animate, which may destroy a coral reef, as eruptions destroyed 
the Pink terraces in New Zealand, make in themselves a tale 
of marvel ; and their investigation has led to descriptions of 
such adjacent monsters as the great cockles—to use Captain 
Cook’s name—sometimes over four feet across, which have 
killed those inadvertently nipped in their shells. For those 
particularly interested in birds the book has not the charm of, 
say, Beebe’s account of the strange Galapagos island: ; but 
there is one stirring account, and photograph, of the Sooty 
‘Terns, of the Wide-awakes and the Neddies that overwhelm 
one island with eggs and young in season, and with noise, smell 
and bird-lice out of season. There search was essentially sub- 
marine ; and after all, béche-de-mer—both in its natural history 
2nd the history of its use—is a more interesting product than 
guano! The narrative is not without its personal drama: 
it moves up the coast as far as the islands of the Torres Strait . 
‘and Mr. Yonge finishes with a general, but attractive sketch 
of the Isles of the Pacific as a whole, and such supermarine 
denizens as the Polynesians who inhabit Fiji, Samoa and even 
New Zealand. The British Association, which backed the 
expedition, has done as much in this instance for popularizing 
‘science (which is its proper function) as for the original research 
that it is enabled to encourage and subvent. 


W. Bracu THOMAS, 


Pera, 


Russia Before the Revolution 


The Fourth Seal. By the Rt. Hon, Sir Samuel Hoare, LL.D,, 
M.P. (Heinemann. 15s.) 

Sir Samuet Hoare has written a very good book about 
Russia during the period just prior to the revolution, when 
he was chief of the British Intelligence Mission in Petrograd, 
He has an easy conversational style which carries the reader 
along, and he tells, without embroidery or affectation, a 
story of absorbing interest. He was a shrewd observer. And 
his reports on the political situation—particularly a despatch 
recounting the circumstances which surrounded the death of 
Rasputin—are in themselves ample proof that Downing 
Street had no reason to complain of lack of accurate infor- 
mation as to the course of events which led up to the collapse 
of 1917. Sir Samuel considers that if Kitchener had not been 
drowned on his way to Russia he might at least have staved 
off the catastrophe ; and he is probably right, because the 
Field-Marshal was one of the few military figures on the side 
of the Allies who commanded sufficient authority to influence 
the Tsar. The ‘ Allied Mission’ which succeeded him was 
nothing but a disaster, and the story of its various misadven- 
tures, and utter failure, makes grimly amusing reading. 

There is an able and sympathetic study of the British 
Ambassador, Sir George Buchanan. And another—rather too 
sympathetic—of Sazonov. ‘I believe myself,” writes Sir 
Samuel, “ that if he had not insisted upon general mobiliza- 
tion on July 80th, the Emperor would have continued to 
hesitate, and Russian mobilization, an undertaking of very 
formidable difficulty, would never have been possible. ... 
A smaller man would have avoided decision. . . . Sazonov 
took his courage in his two hands and came boldly out into 
the valley of decision. It may confidently be said that the 
order that he forced the Emperor to give was one of the 
decisive events, not only of Russian but also of European 
history.” It may indeed. It provided Germany with the 
single shred of justification for embarking on a world war that 
she possesses, and will almost certainly be regarded by his- 
torians of the future as the one decisive action on the part of 
the Allies which in effect provoked rather than delayed the 
conflagration. Sazonov’s subsequent policy and_ perform- 
ances, even as sketched by the somewhat partial hand of 
the present author, do not inspire confidence either in his 
intelligence or his judgment. Had he been a big man he could 
not have been so easily outwitted and supplanted by Stiirmer. 
But his fall was inevitable. Indeed, everything that took 
place in Russia during that dark winter of 1916-17 appears, 
in retrospect, to have been inevitable. An inexorable Fate 
brooded over the scene, while the “ dark forces” gathered 
silently. Sir Samuel Hoare was at all times keenly aware of 
the existence of these forces, although, now as then, he is 
unable to give them concrete form. But his sympathies 
lay with the simple family life that he still found to exist in 
the highest circle of the old régime, and for which he seems still 
to sigh. For Prince Odoevsky-Maslov, the Governor of 
Moscow, and his wife, ** who represented to us the very beau 
ideal of a true nobility.” ** Never have I met a finer gentle- 
man or a more distinguished lady. Loyal, dignified, simple, 
their whole lives devoted to serving the Church, the Emperor, 
and the people . . . whose loyalties refuted the charges that 
were scattered promiscuously against birth and breeding.” 

For the tragic Grand Duchess Elizabeth, brought up amidst 
the scenes that ‘* mean so much to children who come of big 
families and quiet homes—nursery: games, early bedtime, 
schoolroom tea, colds and falls, the thrilling excitements of 
Christmas and birthdays,” and after a lifetime of mingled 
sorrows and good works, brutally done to death by the 
Bolsheviks in July, 1917. 

Finally, for the Tsar himself, who would have been so 
useful, so popular, and so attractive an English squire. 

it could not be. English family life and squirearchy were 
built up on the basis of a century of peace and steadily growing 
prosperity, in combination with a national genius for demo- 
cratic government. The crazy social structure of Russia 
could not hope to survive when it became a storm centre in 
the crash of a civilization. The chapter in this book on the 
services of the Orthodox Church at Easter is a nightmare. 
And the marvel is that the whole rotten edifice, founded upon 
a religion which was mere superstition, an administration 
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THE LETTERS OF HENRY APAMS 


| 
1858-1899 
Edited by WORTHINGTON C. FORD. 21s. net 
h Henry Adams is one of the outstanding personalities of American literature, 
and now that it is possible to publish a collection of his private letters the world 
will finally accept Adams’ as a mind of international significance. 
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BERNARD 


SHAW 
The Apple Cart 


To be published on 
December 11th. 5s. net 


THEODORE 
DREISER 


WALTER 
DE LA MARE 


Poems 
for Children 
7s. Gd. net 


KATHERINE 
MANSFIELD 


GEORGE 
MEREDITH 


The Mickleham Edition 
of the Works 
Cloth 5s. net; leather, 7s. 6d. nct 


CONSTABLE’S 
MISCELLANY 


Twelve Men net 
Fe Gh ge Novels and Novelists Reprints of worth-while books, +: 
Ss. 6d. net ise ee Pocket size, 3s. 6d. net 
Full prospectus of works on application, aS~ ai me a Full prospectus on application, Pi 
gull prospectus cf works on application, 
~~ D> 
CANCELS a PLOUGHED ~ 
by R, W. CHAPMAN GREEN FIELDS OF EARTH i 
Illustrated. 500 copies only. ENGLAND . 7 
20s. net f he Poems by a 
Ricieueueterer in (hevaetien by CLARE CAMERON CLAUDE COLLEER ABBOTT 
BIBLIOGRAPHIA. With pencil drawings by 5s. net 


Edited by MICHAEL SADLEIR, 


Epmonn L. WarreE. 12s. 6d. nct 


PHILIPPA 


Signed limited edition, 10s. 6d. net 


by ANNE DOUGLAS SEDGWICK 


Author of “The Little French Girl,” “The Old Countess,” etc. 


7s. 6d. net 


{ GERALD GOULD in the Observer: ‘“ Here is a novel, well balanced, well 


imagined, admirably written: a novel about real people . . . a novel to be read 
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and remembered.” 


THE ART OF 
GOOD LIVING 


by ANDRE L, SIMON 


New edition. With frontispiece after 
Daumier, 


7s. 6d. nict 


MORNING SORROW 
by JOHN ROTHENSTEIN 


6s. net 
EDWARD CRICKMAY in 7he Sunday 
Referee: “ Has style, sensibility, and a 
well-developed sense of the dramatic.” 


A) 
ESME’S SONS 
by A. R. WEEKES 
Author of Spanish Sunlight, ete. 
7s. 6d. net 
The history of Esmé Palaret’s twin 
sons, both caught in the web of a fas- 
cinating but dangerous woman, 


EXMOOR AND 
OTHER DAYS 


by ARTHUR O. FISHER 


With a frontispiece by LioneL Epwarps, 


10s. 6d. net 


ANOTHER NIGHT 
ANOTHER DAY 


by D. F. GARDINER 
7s. 6d. net 
EDWARD CRICKMAY in The Sunday 
Referee: “ The author has handled his 
theme and characters skilfully.” 


BROAD ACRES 
by J. ELIZABETH CRANSWICK 
7s. 6d. net 
A story of Yorkshire village life in 
the 1880’s, when a stimulus was given 
to waning agriculture by horse- 
breeding. 


THE PEGASUS 
BOOK 


An Annual for Horse Lovers. Edited 
by MAJOR W. E. LYON 
Illustrated. 21s. net 
[Shortly] 


A CLEAN WIND 
BLOWING 


by WILL H, OCILVIE 
Illustrated by J. Morton Sate. 
10s. net. [ Nov. 27] 
A collection of Mr. Ogilvie’s well- 
known yerses on out-of-doors and 
nature subjects. 


HUNTER’S MOON 
by CAPT. E, G. ROBERTS 


Illustrated in colour by 
Gitvert Houvipay. 


14s. net and 21s. net, leather 
Liverpool Post: “A truly racy and 
pleasure-giving voluine.” 


THE SAVOY COCKTAIL BOOK 


Compiled by HARRY CRADDOCK of the Savoy 

Illustrated by GILBERT RUMBOLD. 7s. 6d. net 
HAROLD NICOLSON in the Daily Express: “ This engaging volume would 
melt the heart even of Mr. Henry Ford.” 
EDMUND BLUNDEN in 7he Nation: “ Those who have assisted Mr. Craddock 


to produce this Anatomy of Delectability have been worthy of their distinction; 


thanks to Mr. Rumbold’s pictures and the typographer’s play, the book is a 
kaleidoscope of gladness. 
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BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS 
Walter de la Mare 


ON THE EDGE DESERT ISLANDS 
A New Book of Short Stories With decorations by Rex WHISTLER 
Times LireRARY SUPPLEMENT: ‘Strangeness and WEEK-EnpD Review: ‘A jewel among _ books.’ 
beauty, quiet and fear .. the author’s book of OpsseRvER: ‘A miscellany like this, which no 
terrors, A fearful joy will certainly not be missed other living man could have written, is to be 
here.’ 10s. 6d. net. welcomed with gratitude.’ 21s. net. 


STORIES FROM THE BIBLE 


J. B. Prirstiey, in the Evening News: ‘I can vouch for their success with children, but there is no adult 
reader with a sense of literature who will not delight in them. , They have enchanted me.’ 
75. 6d. net. 


Memoirs of an Infantry Officer by SIEGFRIED SASSOON 


Spectator: ‘A great book in its self-revelation, sincerity, and commonsense.’ Fourth Impression. 
75. 6d. net. 


Memoirs of a Fox-hunting Man. 9th Impression. 7s. 6d. net. Edition illustrated by 
WituiaM NICHOLSON. 215. net. 


Hans Andersen: Forty Stories translated by M. R. JAMES, O.M. 
Morninc Post: ‘A new true translation from the Danish . . it is the best ever . . all the pictures suit the 
book just so.’ 24 full-page Coloured Illustrations. 155. net. 
Secret Service by SIR GEORGE ASTON 


EVeninc STANDARD: ‘The most authoritative and the best book about the British Secret Service, from 
its beginnings to its brilliant services during the War. . Ciphers, invisible inks, ruses and masquerades 
splash the pages with colour and adventure.’ Maps and Diagrams. Second Impression. 185. net. 


The Real War by LIDDELL HART 


New Statesman: ‘Incomparably the best short history of the war that has yet been written.’ Joxun 
Bucwan, in the Week-End Review: ‘A one-volume history of the war which for sanity, acumen, and just 
perspective will not easily be superseded.’ 25 Maps. 125. 6d. net. 


Whistler by JAMES LAVER 


Spnere: ‘A landmark . . its judgments are shrewd, its style is a continuous delight . . fiction could 
offer nothing more fantastic or absorbing.’ Eventnc SranpArpb: ‘Good criticism, enriched with 
lovely reproductions.’ 22 Illustrations in collotype. 155. net. 


The National Gallery A Room-to-Room Guide by TRENCHARD COX 


Times Lir—ERARY SupPLEMENT: ‘Mr. Cox’s book must supersede all others of the same nature . . an 
extremely valuable guide for stranger and habitué alike.’ 32 full-page Illustrations. 12s. 6d. net. 


The Test Matches of 1930 by P. G. H. FENDER 


Srar: ‘One of the best books ever written about cricket in its most important aspect.’ With 32 Illus- 
trations. 155. net. 
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riddled with corruption, and an autocracy which had ceased 
even to believe in itself, did not crumble into ruin until after 
two years of war. Foundations deeply rooted in the soil, iron 
measures, and men of iron, were required to stand up against 
the wind which began to blow over Europe in August, 1914, 
and is not yet stilled. 

The Russian people wanted an Ivan the Terrible or a Peter 
the Great. They got, at best, ‘‘ nursery games, early bedtime, 
schoolroom tea, colds and falls ”’—while the soldiers were 
killed in their thousands, and the people were hungry. Then 
they got Lenin. Rosert Boorusy. 


James Joyce 


Anna Livia Plurabella. By James Joyce. (Faber and Faber. 


Is. 
esate Childers Everywhere. By James Joyce. (Paris: Babou 

and Kahane. 500 frs.) 
James Joyce’s Ulysses. By Stuart Gilbert. 

21s.) 
A GIFTED reviewer, writing in the Spectator some months 
since on the subject of Mr. Joyce’s later manner, cites as a 
similar phenomenon the public-house wit, known to us all, 
who steps on another man’s toes with the words “ I agolopise.” 
That both forms of expression in some degree spring from the 
same source, no one, I think, will deny ; but to assume that 
cach is meaningless or facetious merely is to be the victim 
of a grave error. It is clear that the man who says “ I agolo- 
pise ” is actually meaning, ‘I am not apologising and don’t 
mean to, and, if you have anything to say, expect me to push 
your face in.” Similarly, much of what is startling in Joyce’s 
manner must be looked for in an identical aggressiveness. 
What that means in Joyce is not for the moment our concern, 
but it is clear that in civilization as we know it : over-refined, 
over-policed, various aggressive impulses would find no 
outlet, were it not for such devices. 

Very many cases are known in which some such seemingly 
simple distorted phrase has been the safety valve for brutal or 
criminal impulses. The successful joke, pun, play on words, 
must therefore be considered cathartic and, in its truest sense, 
literature, since for all of us, consciously or otherwise, that is 
literature’s chief claim to our interest. It is not to the point, as 
Professor Curtius—whose essay on Joyce is so far perhaps 
the profoundest study of this subject—claims, that there is 
no * uplift ” in Ulysses ; its “ uplift,” if one may say so, is 
its catharsis, for, in a general sense, these are identical. Both 
Anna Livia Plurabella and Haveth Childers Everywhere use 
the device of word play quite inordinately. Possibly to some 
extent this is due to the accident of Mr. Joyce’s eyes, for the 
extravagance and distortion of his present method—as it must 
seem to every reader—have only reached their present gigantic 
dimensions with the continued failing of those organs. The 
sort of myopia with which Mr. Joyce is afflicted enables him 
to see but two or three letters at a time, and then only by the 
use of powerful lenses. Each syllable of each word is, so to 
speak, presented thus * in vacuo,” and must therefore assume 
for this author an altogether enhanced significance. This 
extra concentration would favour the intercalation of extra 
syllables for extra meanings with consequent distortion of the 
word-units. The whole sentence, having thus been thrown 
out of gear, extensive modifications become necessary to adjust 
every part of it to the author’s sense of fitness. This purely 
mechanical interpretation is, however, but one of the 
aspects, and a minor one, of Mr. Joyce’s opus, as is the 
very obvious fact that only an _ exceedingly well-stored 
mind, colossal industry and a most retentive memory could 
handle so vast a bulk of literary material. In all these 
respects Joyce's activity would seem to be phenomenal. To 
this reviewer, however, it is the least part of his significance. 
What is important in Joyce is what he has in common with the 
best writers of all ages, which is, what are generally called the 
human qualities. 
and to a surprising degree, it is unlikely that Joyce would be 
the significant figure he is. 

The first of these three items is, like the second, an extract 
from the work Mr. Joyce is at present engaged upon, called, 
provisionally, ‘‘Work in Progress,” and in it the author 
traces the course of the River Liffey from its source to the sea. 
Much of it is difficult of apprehension, but for lyricism there 
can be few passages im literattire to compare with parts of it. 


(Faber and Faber. 


No spring ever welled forth so joyously, so evocatively, or 
pursued its course so profoundly through the deepest human 
sentiments. In these passages the author reveals himself as 
one of the great landmarks of English prose. It seems unlikely 
that such sheer craftsmanship will, in this particular direction, 
ever go further. 

The second item is altogether more difficult. The initials 
of the three words of the title, it will be observed, are the 
letters H. C. E., which are also the initials of a certain Ear- 
wicker, who recurs throughout the new work in various 
forms as a symbol for Everyman. No doubt when the full 
work comes at last to be published, the relations of the various 
sections and their meanings will be apparent. But it must be 
realised that a great deal of the obscurity is intentional—as 
dreams are obscure—for this work is the complement of 
Ulysses and deals with man’s night and dreaming life, as that 
dealt with his conscious life. And since substitution, inver- 
sion, distortion are the commonplaces of dream, so also we 
must expect to find them here. 

Since Ulysses is prohibited entry into this country, Mr. 
xilbert’s book was to some extent necessary. It provides a 
commentary and elucidation of much that is obscure in 
Ulysses. It also provides Mr. Gilbert with an occasion for 
writing an admirable expository work, in which he ably reveals 
his own wide learning and deep interest in the Ulysses legend. 
It is in every way a thoroughly conscientious book, on which 
no labour has been spared, and anyone interested in Mr. Joyce 
will want to have it. But what, of course, must be lacking 
in it, what indeed would be inappropriate to it, is that breath 
of life which remains Joyce’s outstanding contribution to the 
writing of this epoch, and in which this age has found ex- 
pression for some at least of its doubts and aspirations, 


Women in India 

The Key of Progress. 7s. 6d.) 

Lapy Irwin is justified in her prefatory assurance that this 
handbook, edited by Miss Caton on behalf of the National 
Union of Societies for Equal Citizenship, will help English 
readers to understand the ideals and hopes of Indian women 
to-day. It will also reveal facts that cannot safely be ignored 
by those who are planning the next step in India’s advance 
to self-government. The book is, in fact, a comprehensive 
survey of the present position and future prospects of Indian 
women, and a useful record of the work that is being done 
on their behalf and, to an encouraging extent, by their own 
leaders. A useful bibliography shows the official and unoflicial 
documents on which the book is based. Answers to a widely 
circulated questionnaire, and the advice of expert critics 
during the making of the book, have added to its authority. 

The writers of the various chapters do not try to minimise 
the terrifying difliculties that impede the advance of Indian 
women. But they rightly emphasize on the other side the 
determined and intelligent efforts that are being made by 
Indian women leaders, and their capacity for sustained and 
organized co-operation. The work that is being done by 
such organisations as the Seva Sadan in Bombay, and the 
Women’s Institutes in Bengal, deserves wider recognition 
in this country. We are also assured that public opinion in 
India is more enlightened and active than it was. On the 
other hand, it has been a real misfortune that political and 
racial motives have inspired a campaign against the Sarda 
Marriage Act. The view, more than once expressed in the 
book, that recent legislation on behalf of women, though 
long overdue, will be ineffective until public opinion is better 
educated, is a warning against facile optimism. 

It is, perhaps, to be regretted that the editor, in her most 
workmanlike summary, and the writer of the very well- 
informed chapter on Education, seem almost to lose sight of 
facts that the chapters on Home and Marriage, Health, 
and Social Evils, bring into unpleasant, but inevitable, 
prominence. The editor rightly emphasizes the need for organ. 
ization, training facilities, and greater financial support from 
Government. But she does not bring out with sufficient 
force the paramount need for a complete change in the Indian 
attitude towards women. The writer on Education, though 
she realises the appallingly small advance that has so far been 
made, makes the surprising statement that lack of funds is 
now the main obstacle to progress: Though she admits the 
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A Bodley @) Head List 
STEINHAUER 


The Kaiser’s Master Spy 


Edited by S. T. Felstead, with an Introduction by 
Admiral Sir Reginald Hall, K.C.M.G., formerly 
Director of Naval Intelligence. 

“T welcome this book which will give to the public, 
the discerning public, a picture of the Spy as he 


really is . . . an amazing essay in self-revela- 
tion.””,—HAROLD NICOLSON in the Evening 
Standard. 185. net. 


TINKER, TAILOR— 


Being an account of a Journey round the 
World for a Wager 
By “GREENHORN ” 
“ A keen sense of character and a gift of humorous 
description make this manly-adventurous book reaily 
good reading.”—Morning Post. 
Illustrated. 8s. 6d. net. ‘ 


THE GLORY OF 
BRITAIN 


By DAVID MASTERS 


"A book that needed to be written, a book to be 
put into the hands of every schoolboy. The story 
of Britain’s achievements on land and sea, of her 
pioneers, her scientists, her inventors.”—Sunday 
Graphic. Illustrated. 8s. 6d. net. 


THE JOURNAL OF A 
JACKAROO 


By FRANK HIVES and 
GASCOIGNE LUMLEY 
Authors of “ Ju-Ju and Justice in Nigeria.” 
‘An account of Mr. Hives’s early adventures in 
Queensland, describing life on a cattle station and 
adventures with aborigines. A vivid account of 
life in the raw. 10s. 6d. net. 


Q Finely Printed and Illustrated Editions 
TOM JONES. By Henry Fielding. Illus- 
trated by G. SPENCER PRYSE. 35s. net. 

THE DUCHESS OF MALFI and 
THE WHITE DEVIL. = Two Plays by 
John Webster. Illustrated by HENRY KEEN. zs 
21s. net. { 


AN ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. By 
Thomas De Quincey. Illustrated by SONIA WOOLF. 
21s. net. 


THE RED LILY. By Anatole France. Illus- 


trated by DONIA NACHSHEN. 16s. zet. 


DR. JEKYLL and MR. HYDE. 
By Robert Louis Stevenson. Illustrated by S. G. 
HULME BEAMAN. 12s. 6d. net. 


q The Latest Fiction (7s. 6d. net cach) 


TEN DAYS’ WONDER. _ By Muriel Hine. 
WIFE OF HESS. By F. E. Mills Young. 
BAGATELLE. By George Preedy. 
PLAIN MURDER. By C. S. Forester. 
KATINKA., By Irene Forbes-Mosse 


SUSAN PRICE. By Mrs. Francis Brown. 


FORTUNE OF WAR. 
By Duncan Grinnell-Milne. 


SHORT STORIES OF “SAKI.” 


Complete in 1 Vol. Over 100 Stories. 


Christmas List sent free on application to: 


JOHN LANE THE BODLEY HEAD LTD. 
VIGO STREET, LONDGN, W.1. 
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blighting influence of apathy and early marriage, she believes 
that propaganda and the Sarda Act are making them less 
formidable than poverty. This optimism is not, apparently 
shared by all her colleagues. It is, perhaps, responsible for 
the somewhat inadequate attention paid to the work of 
Christian missions. It is essentially to the Indian Christian 
community that one is compelled to look for women who will 
devote their lives to teaching and preparation for it. And 
there are some who doubt whether the ideas that, interwoven 
into the fabric of Indian life, impede the advance of women 
will ever yield to any conception of life that has not a religious 
sanction stronger than that which solidifies Indian life at 
present. 

Miss Caton’s chapter on Women in Public Life tells us 
what we ought to know about the All-India Women’s Educ- 
ational and Social Conference. She’ reminds us also that 
women can be members of the Legislative Assembly and of 
all provincial legislatures except two. ‘Though outside Madras 
less than 1 per cent. of the adult female population is en- 
franchised, there are nominated women members in several 
Provincial Councils, and one of these has risen to the post of 
Deputy President. From the chapter on Industrial Life 
we gather that in Bombay at least philanthropic bodies are 
training women inspectors and social welfare workers to help 
their sisters in a sphere where they are peculiarly helpless. 
Even for their rural life there are the beginnings of welfare 
work in the Village Uplift Movement spreading outwards 
from Gurgaon in the Punjab, and in the Women’s Institutes 
of Bengal. 

Advance depends, of course, on better organisation and 
more funds. But primarily what is wanted is a new attitude 
towards women in Indian society as a whole. From a change 
of heart the rest would follow. A change in the heart of India 
can be produced only by personality fired by a great ideal. 
Whether anything but religion can supply the motive power 
which the realization of all ideals requires is a question that 
this handbook does not try to answer. But it is one of its 
many useful features that the facts which it sets forth so 
clearly make the question inevitable. ArtTuur MAyHeEw. 


Fiction 
Clashes—Mental and Physical 


A Night in Kurdistan. By Jean-Richard Bloch. (Gollancz, 
7s. 6d.) 

The Knife. By Peadar O’Donnell. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 

Those Thoughtful People. By Edward Charles. (Faber and 
Faber. 6s.) 

The Nice Old Man. By Italo Svevo. (Hogarth Press. 7s. 6d.) 

Certain People. By Edith Wharton. (Appleton. 7s. 6d.) 


Tur ways of literary influence are mysterious and surprising. 
One is taken aback, for instance, by M. Bloch’s confession 
that it was Mr. Kipling’s ‘** Jungle Book ” which first drew his 
imagination to Asia, “the continent of passion,’ and was 
thus indirectly responsible for this new novel. No doubt 
the event is reasonable enough, and evidently we greatly 
underestimate Mr. Kipling’s influence on the continent. His 
French admirers do not see the Anglo-Indian, divided in 
soul and saving himself from spiritual annihilation at the 
hands of the East by waving the Flag in its face. They 
see the exotic Kipling and fancy that he has abandoned 
himself to the East as their Loti’s have done, with all his 
mind and body. The gesture of abandon alone is enough 
for them and, fired by it, they produce a book like A Night 
in Kurdistan. It is a virile story and suffers remarkably 
little from that yearning sentimentality which makes syrup 
of the French mind when it catches sight of a King in Babylon 
casting eyes upon his Christian slave. 

How much of M. Bloch’s story is * very French French 
bean,” and how much the stuff that nights in Kurdistan 
are made on, is hard to say. Perhaps it does not matter. 
The main episode, in which a young tribesman is sent into 
a Nestorian town as a spy and in one night falls in love with 
the daughter of a Christian merchant, is seduced by her 
beautiful mother, whom he murders together with her husband, 
and proceeds then to kill the sentinels at the town gates and 
let in his brother tribesmen to sack and destroy the place-— 
this main drama is splendidly managed. M. Bloch’s prose 
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MR. MURRAY’S BOOKS FOR GIFTS 





THE 
LETTERS OF QUEEN VICTORIA 


Published by Authority of His Majesty nen King. 
EDITED BY GEORGE EARLE BUCKLE. 
First Volume (1886-1890) of the Third and Finz il 
Series. With Photogravures. 25s. net. 
“Mr. Buckle has made Queen Victoria live and speak 
before us.”—TJimes. “ This is history at its truest. We 
have here the real Queen Victoria.”—Daily Telegraph. 


GRANT R. FRANCIS’ 


illuminating volume on 


- MARY OF SCOTLAND 
Deals with the few but memorable years of Mary’s 
tragic life spent in Scotland. Mr. Frareis is whole- 
hearted in his defence of the unhappy queen, and he 
gives a remarkable word-picture of Mary and her 
contemporaries. Illustrated. 16s. net. Ready Shortly. 


ROOSEVELT 
His Mind in Action 
By Lewis Einstein 

Roosevelt’s political career is dealt with from a fresh 
point cf view, particularly his foreign policy. The 
author had the advantage of being personally asso- 
ciated with Roosevelt and with the friends of 
Roosevelt’s youth. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 


DR. GORE’S NEW VOLUME 


The Philosophy of the Good Life 
Gifford Lectures, 1929-30. “Of outstanding merit. The 
book will be, to many minds, even more impressive as 
a Christian’ apologia than The Reconstruction of 
Belief.’—The Guardian. 10s. 6d. net. 


A WOMAN OF THE TUDOR AGE 
By Lady Cecilie Goff 

From the letters of Katherine Willoughby, fourth wife 

of Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk. ‘Lady Cecilie 

Goff must have devoted untold patience and time to her 

story. Her book is an enthralling addition to historical 

literature.”-—Sunday Referce. Illustrated. 18s. net. 


LORD WRENBURY’S ESSAYS 


Of Immortality and Other Thoughts 


The first “thought” 
of Personal Immortality. 
Divinity ” 
interest. 

thinking. 


deals with the constant subject 
Then foliow thoughts “ Of 
and of various other subjects of human 
This is a book which will set the reader 
3s. 6d. net. 


A HISTORY 


OF SOUTH AMERICA 
By Charles Edmond Akers 


This is a Third Edition of this monumental work, with 
Additional Chapters bringing it up to 1930, by L. 

Elliott, sometime Special Correspondent to The Times 
It covers the story of this great continent during the 
last quarter of a century. Maps; Illustrations. 21s. net. 


New 7/6 


JOURNAL OF A 
SOMERSET RECTOR 
John Skinner, A.M., 1772-1839 


Edited by Howard Coombs and Arthur N. Bax. “The 
selection, skilfully made, gives a perfect picture of the 
daily round. John Skinner was himself. That is why 
we like him.”—Sunday 7imes. Illus. 15s. net. 


SIR ELLIS HUME-WILLIAMS’ 


lively reminiscences 
THE WORLD, THE HOUSE AND THE BAR 
“Love, marriage, divorce, and the complexities of 
human passion are discussed from an angle new to 
most people. Tells of experiences which will challenge 
the attention of men and women the world over.”— 
Daily Mail. Illustrated. 12s, net. 


THE CONGREVES 


Gen. Sir Walter Congreve, V.C., and his Son, 
Maj. William Congreve, V.C. 
3y Lt-Col. L. H. Thornton, C.M.G., D.S.O., and 
Pamela Fraser. Foreword by F.-M. H.R.H. the Duke 
of Connaught, K.G. “A permanent record of these two 
very great English gentlemen and soldiers.”—J/imes. 
With Illustrations. 15s, net. 


DAWN IN INDIA 
By Sir Francis Younghusband 
“ Should “be studied by all of us who presume to have 
an opinion on India. A masterly book, deep in know- 
ledge, and in that which is better than knowledge.” 
ei 5 "ans Brown in the Spectator. 10s. 6d. net. 


NEW IMPERIAL IDEALS 


By Robert Stokes, B.A. 
Introduction by Lord Lloyd, P.C., G.C.S.1., G.C.LE., 
D.S.0. “The merit of his book is that it makes con- 
structive suggestions. He has views of his own, and he 
puts them vigorously, concisely, and interestingly.”— 
The Times. With Maps. 10s. 6d. net. 


Owing to the success of Axel Munthe’s remarkable book 
THE STORY OF SAN MICHELE 
two of his earlier works have been re-issued : 
Memories and Vagaries 


With a New Preface. Fourth Impression. 6s. net. 
Red Cross and Iron Cross 
With a New Preface. Eighth Impression. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE CANONS OF 


INTERNATIONAL LAW 
By T. H. Baty, DAE. ELD. 


The author’s object is to ascertain and to reinforce 
certain guiding principles, the recognition of which 
appears to be necessary if the Law of Nations is not 
to degenerate into a morass of conflicting opinions, or 
of ukases dictated from Geneva. 2|s. met. 


Fiction 





MYSTERIOUS WAYE P. 
THE MAGIC MAKERS _ Alan Sullivan 
QUEER PARTNERS Sinclair Murray 
THE MISSING DOCTOR R. J. Fletcher 
THE LOST GOLFER 


Horace G. Hutchinson 
THE MAN FROM BUTLER’S 


Charles Landstone 


C. Wren 


WANDERER’S END 
TIME TO STARE Marjorie Booth 
DESERT SNOW Stanley C. Dunn 
THE KING’S CURATE Dorita Fairlie Bruce 
THE LUCKY LAWRENCES 

Kathleen Norris 
ITALIAN LOVE, and Other Stories 


Vennette Herron 


Dennis Cleugh 
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THORNTON 






BUTTERWORTH : 
- owe F _— 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS 
MY EARLY LIFE 


RT. HON. 


WINSTON 5, CHURCHILL 


Illustrated, 3rd Impression, 21s. net 


THE NATURAL 
COMPLEAT HISTORY 
ANGLER OF SELBORNE 


WALTON & COTTON WHITE 


Each illustrated by 16 wood engravings by 
E. FITGH DAGLISH 


Each engraving mounted. 








21s. net each 


TALES OF THE 
TRAVEL AND WORLD I USED 
SPORT TO KNOW 


OR 
P. te har MARIE VON BUNSEN 
Illustrated. 18s. net 


Illustrated. 2/s. net 





FICTION—Zs. 6d. net 


THE FARMERS OF 


LEKKERBAT 
NORA STEVENSON 


Author of ** African Harvest ” 


THE MAN Cops 
WITHOUT AND 
PITY ROBBERS 


SELDON TRUSS JOHN RUSSELL 


Author of “ The Stoien Author of “ Where the 
Millionaire ” Pavement Ends ” 


SHALLOW A HAIR 
SEAS DIVIDES 


RICHARD DEHAN CLAUDE HOUGHTON 


Author of “ The Dop Author of “Iam Jonathan 
Doctor ” Scrivener ” 


THE GOVERNOR OF 


KATTOWITZ 


GRAHAM SETON (G. §. Hutchison) 
Author of “ The W Pian” 








rere 


rising from clean narrative into the laden voluptuousness of 
poetic metaphor illumines every interstice of the drama, 
from the initial intrigue, the reckless, almost inspired humour 
which possesses the young man after he has tasted blood, 
to the naive mysticism of his remorse. The young man’s 
final mystical quest for the daughter who has escaped him 
ends in violent tragedy. This part of the book, in which 
an old story-teller introduces an obviously “* Jungle Book” 
fable, is far less satisfactory. It convinces up to a point, 
yet one has an uncomfortable feeling that there is g 
touch of the yearning, ecstatic East which Paris expects, 
The writing has that exotic, inflated, physical vividness 
which characterized the writer’s previous novel. . . and Co., 
and again he comes perilously near to the obscurity of over- 
writing. His personages are at times in danger of being 
like so many attitudinizing adjectives bristling in the text, 
Also the use of the historic present in the translation rather 
unduly strains the tone for English ears. 

I do not know who Mr. O’Donnell’s literary forefathers 
are, but Mr. Kipling’s Ivish soldiers with their horribly mangled 
brogue are happily not among them. ‘“ The Knife” and 
his fellow-Republicans ‘on the run’ in Donegal are not 
** stage Irishmen.” They are at the other extreme : humour- 
less idealists who might be the descendants of the high- 
minded, irritable and parochial Irish gods and fighting men 
who baffled the ingenuous Thompson when he found himself 
by mistake in Tir n’a Nog. Mr. O’Donnell’s story is con- 
cerned with the confusions and clashes of local political 
interests on the Donegal border, and has the usual ambushes, 
assassinations and rescues. It is all very difficult to follow. 
The root of the difficulty lies in the fact that there is no 
development of character and little of situation ; his subject 
is static, his characters are merely names. There is no feeling 
beyond political feeling, and Mr. O’Donnell is essentially 
parochial, lacking the greatness of imagination or sympathy 
to make organic these guerilla anomalies of the Donegal 
border and to raise them, beyond statement, to the power 
of tragedy or comedy. It is a pity, because he writes with 
a fine lucidity, dignity and restraint, and any episode isolated 
from the text will be seen to have extraordinary vividness. 

It is a big leap from the simple violence of the Donegal 
peasant to the labyrinthine mental conflicts which weary to 
death the over-civilized. Mr. Charles’ book does not aim at 
superficial vividness, but it absorbs the interest in a real if 
sterile problem of our time. Is there any possibility of 
happiness in the union of a woman who is a natural pagan 
sceptic with a man who “ believes in things” ? Bill is 
orthodox, with the selfishness (and unselfishness) of the 
possessive ; Pauline is evasive, unbelieving, ever allured by 
possession and fleeing from it. She thinks too much. It is 
a subject for the satirist, but Mr. Charles writes with gravity 
and faithfully records the messages of the strained nerve 
wires, until a violent accident destroys the problem if it does 
not solve it. Pauline goes mad—but would the gods have 
found her heroic enough to destroy ? It is to Mr. Charles’ 
credit that by the suave persuasion of his serious prose he 
almost convinces one that they would. 


To Kipling again in Miss Edith Wharton’s Certain 
People. It is full of entertaining ideas. The first story, 
describing how a distraught married woman _ hurries 


to see her lover who is_ seriously ill, and is prevented 
from seeing him by a sister who puts her off with cruel 
trivialities, has Mr. Kipling’s sardonic realism. The murder 
of an English recluse in the Egyptian desert by his Cockney 
servant, who has been maddened by loneliness, is another 
theme of the same order. One cannot press the comparison : 
Miss Wharton is not summary, and her caustic satire is 
written from some rock of belief and not from the tragic 
spleen of a divided soul. The short story, indeed, seems too 
mechanical, too reticent for her talent, and one is left over 
and over again with the sensation that, though expert in 
inventing ingenious situations, she has brought them off 
with ingenuity and not with art. She has a satirical study cf 
the grotesque old age of two “ diners out ” which one would 
have liked to see in the accomplished hands of Mr. Osbert 
Sitwell. 

Old age is the subject of nearly all the stories in Signor 
Svevo’s book, written from the point of view of the old. Thus 
a rich old man’s amorous adventures with a young girl who 
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A SELECTION FROM 


WARD, 


Jor Presentation 


BENHAM’S 
BOOK OF QUOTATIONS 


Containing between 40,000 and 45,000 References selected 
from Ancient, Modern and Contemporary Authors, and 
including Writers of all periods and in all lands. With 
complete Verbal and Classified Index. 

Cloth, 15/- net. Half Leather, 25/- net. 








For Dog Lovers. 


THAT DOG OF MINE 


By Joz Waker. With over 55 two-colour drawings by 
G. L. Stampa. Cr. 8vo. Cloth Gilt. Gilt Top. 7/6 net. 


Another book of “doggie” verse by the author of “My 
Dog and Yours,” which has already established itself as 
a classic of its kind. 


MY DOG AND YOURS 


By Joe WALKER. With 35 two-colour drawings by G. L. 
Stampa. Cr. 8vo. Cloth Gilt, Gilt Top. 7/6 net. 
“The best dog book in the world.”—James Douctas. 








For Nature Lovers. 


ANIMALS IN THE WILD 
AND IN CAPTIVITY 


By E. G. Bourencer, F.Z.S., Director of the Zoological 
Society’s Aquarium. With 40 Illustrations in Photo- 
gravure. Large crown 8vo. Cloth. 7/6 net. 
“Readable, instructive and amusing.’—Morning Post. 

“Written with authority and charm.’—Evening Standard. 








Books for Gardeners. 


THE COMPLETE BOOK OF 
GARDENING 


By J. Courrs, A. Epwarps, and A. Ossorn, of Kew. Roy. 
8vo. Cloth. 768 pp., 16 Colour Plates, 80 Photographic 
Plates and many diagrams. 15/- net. 
ROCK GARDENS: — ",,2, ?an and 
With Chapters on the Wall, the Paved and the Water 





Gardens. 
By A. Epwarps, of Kew. With 8 Colour Plates, 32 full- 
page Plates, and many Diagrams. 7/6 net. 


ALL ABOUT GARDENING 


With 8 Colour Plates, 32 full-page Plates and many 
Diagrams. 6/- net. 


EDWARD P. 
An Intimate Life Story of H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES 
By Evetyn GrauaM. With 16 full-page Photogravure 
Plates. Demy 8vo. Cloth. 6/- net. 


MRS. BEETON’S 
COCKERY BOOKS 


Economical—Practical—Up-to-date 
MRS. BEETON’S HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT 


Strongly bound, 12/6 net. Also half-Morocco, 25/- net. 
A complete guide to cookery in all its branches. 
MRS, BEETON’S FAMILY COOKERY 
Strongly bound, 8/6 net 
MRS. BEETON’S EVERYDAY COOKERY Cloth, 6/- net 
MRS, BEETON’S ALL ABOUT COOKERY Cloth, 4/6 net 
MRS. BEETON’S COOKERY BOOK Cloth, 2/6 net 











OCK & CO.’$ LIST 


For Boys and Girls 
THE WONDER BOOKS 


Cr. 4to. Picture Boards. 


Hundreds of illustrations in 


tints, and many colour plates. 6/- net. 


New Volumes. 


“goor or INVENTIONS 


The many recent inventions which are transforming our 
everyday lives are fully dealt with in this fascinating 
volume to which Professor A. M. Low, D.Sc., the well- 
known scientist and lecturer, is the chief contributor. 


Toor of § AIRCRAFT 
The only volume on the market illustrating and describing 


all the wonderful developments in aviation since the War. 
With hundreds of unique drawings and photographs. 


Other Volumes in the Series, constantly brought up to date§ 


THE WONDER 

cooxor THE NAVY 
Every aspect of naval life is 
dealt with by well-known 


experts and officers. 
THE WONDER 


BOOK OF MOTORS 


The Romance of the Road. 


THE WONDER BOOK OF 


THEN & NOW 
Contrasting the “good old 
days” and now. 


THE WONDER 
sookor THE WILD 
The Romance of Exploration 
and Big Game Stalking. 


baba + Mg NATURE 


Will please aa interest boys 
and girls of every age. 
THE WONDER 
scoxor WONDERS 
The most wonderful things in 
the world fascinatingly des- 
cribed and illustrated. 
THE WONDER R 
BOOK OF ANIMALS 
A Zoo in every home. 


THE WONDER 
sookor SOLDIERS 
A mine of information on the 
Army of to-day and military 
matters generally. 
THE WONDER 
BOOK OF PETS 
All pets described and abund- 
antly illustrated; with many 
practical hints by experts. 
THE WONDER BOOK OF 


ENGINEERING WONDERS 


Tells of all the latest achieve- 
ments of engineering science. 
THE WONDER BOOK OF 


WHY & WHAT? 


Answers to children’s questions 
on all sorts of subjects. 
THE WONDER 

BOOK OF SHIPS 

All about the great liners and 


other ships of the Mercantile 
farine. 


THE WONDER 
sooxor EMPIRE 
Tells all about the lands under 
the Union Jack. 


THE WONDER RAILWAYS 


me... of chatty articles about 
Railways and Locomotives all 
over the world. 








The “ Prince Charming’ Colcur Books 


EACH WITH 48 


COLOUR PLATES 


By Marcarer W. Tarrant, Harry G. THEAKER and 
others. 
F’scap 4to. Cloth. Handsome Design. 6/- net. 


NURSERY RHYMES 

FAIRY TALES 

VERSES FOR CHILDREN 

ANDERSEN’S FAIRY 
STORIES 

CHILDREN’S STORIES 
FROM THE BIBLE 

TALES FROM 
SHAKESPEARE 

ALICE IN WONDERLAND 

THE ARABIAN NIGHTS 

GULLIVER’S TRAVELS 


THE WATER-BABIES 
GRIMM’S FAIRY TALES 
ROBINSON CRUSOE 
AESOP’S FABLES, 

DON QUIXOTE 
oe a KING 


nonin Hoop AND HIS 
MERRY EN 

ONCE use A TIME 
Children’s Stories from the 
Classics. 





FINE NEW STORIES 


Cloth. Picture Desigh. Good Bulk. Fully Illustrated. 


TRINGLE OF HARLECH 
THE TECHNICAL FIFTH 
HAUNTED ISLAND 
THERE CAME A CALL 


R. A. H. Goodyear. 5/= net. 
Christine Chaundler. 5/= net. 


Igabel Maud Peacocke. 4/- net. 


Lilian Turner, 4/- net. 


THE GANG ON WHEELS OD. Lindsay Thompson. 3/6 net, 
BRINGING DOWN THE AIR PIRATE 
John F. C. Westerman. 3/6 net. 


MEGGY AT ST. MONICA’S 


UNDER A CLOUD 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE FROM SALISBURY SQUARE, 


Ethel Talbot. 3/6 net. 
Amy Le Feuvre. 3/6 net. 


LONDON, E.C.4. 
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Cosima Wagner 
RICHARD COUNT pu MOULIN-ECKART 


With an Introduction by Ernest NEWMAN. 
“In this vast composition the portrait of 
Cosima stands out clear and life-like... A 
woman of very exceptional nobility of charac- 
ter, whose influence was almost miraculously 
beneficent, who, in leaving Biilow for Wagner, 
did not follow the impulse of selfish passion, 
but chose of two men who needed her the one 
whose need was the greater.” Daily Tele- 
graph. 900 pages, illustrated. 42s, two volumes. 


My Thirty Years’ War 
MARGARET ANDERSON r54. 


Richly anecdotal and personal reminiscences, 
by its founder and editor, of that renowned 
‘forerunner,’ The Little Review, and its famous 
contributors, including Lawrence, Joyce, 
Dreiser, Eliot, Aldington, and others. “ I like 
her arrogance, her pugnacity, and her inde- 
pendence. . . . The book is fun to read.” 

Harold Nicolson 


Save the Mothers 
SYLVIA PANKHURST 6s. 
“ The completest statement ever made of the 
problem of maternity welfare . . . not only 
full of facts and information, but is rich in 
human appeal . . . an eloquent and convincing 
plea for a universal free maternity service.” 

Everyman 


The Conversations of 


Dr. Johnson 


Edited with an Introduction by R. W. POST- 
GATE. Drawings by TOM POULTON. 
Buckram Binding, 8s. 6d. 


* 


The Son Avenger 


SIGRID UNDSET 10s. Gd. 


With this volume, a long story compiete in 
itself, the author of Kristin Lavransdatter* 
completes her vast tetralogy of medixval 
Norway. “ This is a noble book, which makes 
us think well of mankind.” Everyman 


The Turn of the Worm 
GEORGES pz 1a FOUCHARDIERE 7s. 6d. 
“ This is an extraordinarily interesting book. 
Very strange, very exciting, and what our 
gtandfathers would have called very French. 


. . . You must see that this book is put on 
your library list.” Bystander 

*A Christmas Gift edition of this famous norel 
now in its sixth impression, has just been published 
in an attractive slip-in case at 85. 6d. [945 pages. 


ALFRED.A.KNOPF 





drives a tram—again a subject for the satirist, for mockery 
and one to leave a nasty taste in the mouth—becomes for 
Svevo a study of the utmost gravity and gentleness. The 
whole story is perfect in its power of conviction, is at once 
ironic and profoundly moving, and has no trace of senti- 
mentality. There are three other such studies in the book, 
all with this fine objectivity, detachment, exactitude and 
sympathy. One feels one’s experience has been enlarged, 
V. S. Prircnerr 

THE IMMORALIST. By André Gide. Translated by 
Dorothy Bussy. (Knopf. 7s. 6d.)—In this extraordinarily 
clever and moving story M. André Gide tells us, in his Preface, 
that he has not tried to prove anything “ but only to paint 
my picture well and to set it in a good light.” Assuredly he 





has succeeded in this respect, but The Immoralist, probably 
owing to the subject of the picture, is not quite satisfying, 
The story seems to be somehow incomplete. Michael is an 
intellectual young Frenchman who is ever conscious of 
‘** untouched treasures somewhere lying covered up, hidden, 
smothered, by culture and decency and morality.” His first 
experience of this consciousness is the joy which he felt at 
watching an Arab steal his wife’s scissors. M. Gide’s prose 
is excellent in translation, and his descriptions of Michael's 
feelings and of his relations with his wife Marceline are extra- 




















ordinarily real, but the author has left so much unsaid in this 
story that The Immoralist. makes disturbing reading. His 
method is suggestion rather than narrative. The Immoralist 
is, however, a book which one will not easily forget. 


GREAT SHORT STORIES OF THE WAR. (Eyre 


#, and Spottiswoode. 8s. 6d.)—It was, of course, inevitable 


| that a book of this title should be published sooner or 
| later, the surprising thing is that it should be so good. 
| Kor we have been glutted with War books, and forced to 
| know the Western Front by heart. At first thought it seems 
|as though the publishers have set both themselves and 
' their readers an impossible task. It seems impossible 
that they should have crowded the best of an enormous mass 
of War stuff into a book of 983 pages and even more impossible 
that we should read a book of War stories of such a length. 
Yet the tales are so admirably graded and selected that our 
own difficulties are overcome. There are stories of the Home 
I'ront (the best of these is Mr. Galsworthy’s Defeat) of the 
Front Line and of Battle, Raid and Patrol. There are, alas, 
only three stories of the Lighter Side of War, of which Saki’s 
Square Egg provides the greatest relief, but the collection is 
leavened by Strange Stories, Sea Stories and Air Stories. It 
is difficult to select the best from among the work of such 
writers as Mottram and Remarque, Herbert and Maurois, 
Conrad and Barbusse, but Mr. Gerald Bullet’s tale with the 
queer ending and Mr. Somerset Maugham’s story of the spy 
with the bull-terrier alone make the book worth its price. 
Mr. Edmund Blunden’s introduction adds to the value of an 
immense volume which should be read gradually. 


PIRDALEISLAND. By Captain A.C. Pollard. (Hutchin- 
son. %s. 6d.)—Complicated though the plot is, there is a 
predominating simplicity about Captain Pollard’s method 
of telling a story. ‘* One can always,’’ he says, ‘ tell the 
truth to oneself about oneself even though one attempts to 
deceive the world.’ As one may expect, after reading this 
statement, the world that Captain Pollard has invented 
for us is ‘inhabited by people who are definitely black or 
white. The beautiful villainness is obviously a_ crook. 
Cynthia is, of course, destined for the arms of Raymond 
Seafield, in whom we have the utmost faith even though he is 
drunk when we are first introduced to him, and even though 
the King has no further use for his services in the R.A.F. It 
would not be fair to the author to describe the plot of his 
exciting thriller which has for its motif the disappearance 
of the plans of a new aeroplane. There are, as is usual in 
a yarn of this sort, all the usual accompaniments of shots, 
mysterious motor cars, traps and captures. The prose is 
not of a high order, but the story is good enough. 


THE NIGHT OF THE FOG. By Antony Gilbert. (Gollancz. 
7s. 6d.)—Mr. Gilbert’s new story is rather refreshing, in that we 
are not compelled to follow every thought in the mind of the 
brilliant young amateur detective, but allowed to see it only at 
intervals, by allusion. In the country setting we are given, by 
contrast, a straight narrative of the events which led up to 
the acquittal of the hero, the breakdown of the two criminals, 
and the reunion of parted lovers. The only thing that remains 
obscure is why the talented criminal should have taken such 
an indirect way to his object, but this, we believe, is a foible 
of criminals. It does not interfere with the story. 


THE BACK-TO-BACKS. By J. C. Grant. (Chatto and 
Windus. 7s. 6d.)—We should like to think that Mr. Grant’s 
novel of life in a mining district is a skit on the work of those 
modern writers who mistake filth for force and ugliness for 
sincerity, but we are afraid it is not. We fear, too, that 
Mr. Grant and Mr. Liam O’Flaherty, who writes a preface, 
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SCIENCE A BEST-SELLER 


The Mysterious Universe* Crown 8vo. 2 plates. 3s. 6d. net 
18,000 sold in 8 days 





“An entrancing survey of the riddle of existence.” NEWS CHRONICLE 
| . 2nd edition, revised and enlarged 
Over 40,000 sold The Universe Around Us Demy 8vo. 25 plates. 12s.6d.net 
1 “The best popular book on Astronomy.” THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


SIR JAMES JEANS 





THE VICTORIANS 
The Eighteen-Eighties Demy Svo. 12s. 6d. net 


Essays by Fellows of the Royal Society of Literature 
Mrs Woods on The Poets Forrest Reid on Fiction Lord Lytton 


on Owen Meredith Chesterton on Gilbert and Sullivan F. S. Boas 
onl. E. Brown Granville Barker on Ibsen C. C. Martindale WALTER 
on Newman and Manning Drinkwater on Tupper 
T. S. Eliot on Pater Dela Mare on Lewis Carroll D E LA M ARE 
Eight Victorian Poets* Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net 


Tennyson Browning Arnold Clough Rossetti Swinburne Morris Hardy 


“© These essays which are charmingly written, are in themselves most interestin 
- ~~ } , g 
and attractive studies. Frank Swinnerton in the EVENING NEWS e e 








THE MIDDLE AGES 


The Medieval Scene Crown 8vo. 16 illustrations. §s. net 
An Informal Introduction to the Middle Ages 


“Dr Coulton is our historiographer-in-chief of the Middle Ages and this fascinating little volume 
should send any intelligent reader to the author’s larger works.” THE NEW AGE 


G. G. COULTON 























|| STORIES for CHILDREN 








| Royal 8vo. 32 lino-cuts 
| How it happened by Agnes Miller Parker. 
Myths and Folk-Tales 73. 6d. net 


Miss Power has used the plots of myths and folk-tales from many nations to form stories 
to amuse a child, for the child-mind has much in common w.th the primitive mind, 


“ Ought to queen the Christmas list for a wise nursery.” OBSERVER 


| RHODA POWER 








A POET’S CHILDHOOD 
The Small Years* 





Third impression With an Introduction by a de la Mare Crown 8vo. 6s. net 
“The snd takes his place at one stride as a mas‘er of English prose.” Gerald Bullett in JOHN 0’ LONDON’S WEEKLY 
‘The prose abounds in passages of authentic and searching beauty.” Sir J. C. Stamp in THE NATION 


FRANK KENDON 





* These books have been recommended by The Book Society 





| CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS, FETTER LANE, LONDON, E.C.4 
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SESE EEE EEE EEE DE DEL 


Watermans 


the gift that 
pleases every 
recipient 











If only one knew the ideal gift for relative or 
friend what a lot of time and trouble could be 
saved! 


But there is a safe rule—give Waterman’s. 
Whether it be pen, pencil, writing set or desk 
stand, you can be sure that it will be appreciated. 
Even those who already possess Waterman’s 
are glad of another in a different style or 
mounting. 


The latest Waterman pen is the “ Patrician ’’— 
a hand-crafted model. 300 different processes 
needed to perfect it. Never before has there 
been so fine a pen for gift purposes. The 
colouring, the finish, the characteristic clip and 
mounting, the large-size flexible nib for smooth 
and easy writing—all denote a pen of out- 
standing excellence. 


The set, with pen and pencil to match, in 
attractively coloured presentation case, makes a 
gift of which anyone would be proud. 


Obtainable in 5 captivating colours: Turquoise, 
Emerald, Nacre, Jet and Onyx. Pen 42/-. 
Pencil 21/-. Writing Set as illustrated above 
63/-. See also the ‘“ Lady Patricia’? Pen in 
Persian, Jet and Onyx at 21/-. 


Waterman’s Desk Stands 


In great demand for presentations. 
Beauty and utility combined. Ideal 
for home or office use. Model shown 
is one of the latest—No,. C 202 with 
white onyx base, delicately veined. 
Pen is in two-tone colours—gyro 
sheath holds it in any position. Fitted 
with Dunhill Patent Petrol Lighter. 
Price complete £5 . 15 . 6. 























Some models have two pens, some are 
adorned with quaint figures of 
animals, birds, etc.; others with 
perpetual calendars. 32/6 to 10 gns. 


Any _ Stationer, 
Jeweller or Stores 
will gladly show 
you the Waterman 
range. 


The New Pen Book 
Free from: 

L. G. SLOAN, Ltd., 
The Pen Corner, 
Kingsway, 
London, W.C.-2. 


Use Waterman's 
Ink for all pens. 





I, 


really do believe that miners spend their lives in the nether. 
most pits of hell, that they return gashed and bleeding every 
night from work and that they all lose their sight. Mp, 
O’Flaherty writes that the book ‘‘ smells terribly of truth.” 
It smells (if one may borrow the phrase) of such a mass of 
filth that it is difficult to recognize any distinct odour amon 
the all-pervading reek. If, as we suppose, Mr. Grant intends 
his work to be taken as serious propaganda, he does not help 
himself by describing a dawn like this :— 


“Night squirmed and squealed, groping blindly in his bed of 
woolly mist and sweat. Suddenly becoming mad, he burst into 
verse : 

‘ Leave me to love and the lust of my love and my dreams ! 

Swill not my bed with thy watery light lest I cool !’ 
He wriggled like a wet-bedded worm; his coils uncoiled. More 
light came, compelling him, for decency’s sake to withdraw from hig 
mistress, the earth, upon whom he had lain since sunset. The 
inquisitive beams showed up a festering sore on her arm, where his 
cheek had nestled in sleepy rapture. Like yellow oil it covered hig 
purple lips.” 


So much for the dawn; and Mr. Grant’s descriptions of 
really ugly things are correspondingly worse. He goes 
from filth to filth, no doubt mistaking it for strength. No 
sane person will doubt that the lives of the miners are dan- 
gerous and sometimes horrible, but Mr. Grant only weakens 
their cause by his ridiculous descriptions of their diseases 
and squalor. 


A VOYAGE TO PURILIA. By Elmer Rice. (Gollancz. 
7s. 6d.)—Purilia is a planet known only to the astronomers 
until the narrator of this story, an ethnologist, reaches 
it in company with the pilot of his aeroplane. Physically the 
planet is similar to our own, and outwardly the Purilians 
closely resemble the sons and daughters of earth. Yet life on 
Purilia is quite different from that of our mundane sphere. 
Not only, for example, is music as much an element as the air 
itself, but the people, while apparently doing no work, live at 
much higher tension than ourselves, and behave in the most 
extraordinary and exciting manner. The reader soon perceives 
that Mr. Elmer is writing a skit on cinemaland. The story is 
quite amusing, and there are a few delightful “* hits.” But 
the book is too long drawn out, and its humour, on the whole, 
is too broad and explicit. Satire, to be really successful, 
needs a far more subtle and delicate touch. 


SORROWSTONES. By W. R. Calvert.  (Putnams. 
7s. 6d.).—When Mr. Calvert published The Secret of the Wild, 
in which a naturalist’s impressions of the Lake District were 
charmingly combined with an autobiographical and human 
interest, it was obvious that he had the makings of a novelist. 
Sorrowstones amply fulfils that promise. The title refers to a 
lonely Cumberland farm, and the plot, turning upon the love 
of the farmer’s daughter for the doctor’s son, is, in outline, 
simple enough. But the many characters are spontaneous 
and vital creations, while the background of fell, valley, and 
lake is drawn by a master hand. Mr. Calvert — in whom 
Cumberland promises to find its Hardy—ranges from the 
idyllic to the grim, and from tragedy to the indigenous humour 
of his chosen countryside, with the inevitability of life itself. 
Avoiding the pitfalls alike of sentimentality and of violence, 
Sorrowstones is a beautiful, tender, and powerful book—the 
work of a writer who is both a born story-teller and a sensitive 
artist. 


General Knowledge Questions 


Ovr weekly prize of one guinea for the best thirteen Questions 
submitted is awarded this week to Mr. George L. Ferguson, 14 
Montgomerie Quadrant, Glasgow West, for the following :— 


Questions on Man and Woman 


Who wrote the following ? 
1. ‘* He was a man, take him for all in all, 
I shall not look upon his like again.” 
2. “ He is a fool, who thinks by force or skill, 
To turn the current of a woman’s will.” 
3 “Tam aman 
More sinn’d against than sinning.” 
4. “The woman that deliberates is lost.” 
5. “I could have better spared a better man.” 
6. “ Man’s love, is of man’s life a thing apart ; 
*Tis woman’s whole existence.” 
7. “‘The proper study of mankind is man.” 
8. “Men, some to business, some to pleasure take, 
But every woman is at heart a rake.” 
9. ‘An honest man’s the noblest work of God.” 
0. “‘ That man that hath a tongue, I say, is no man, 
If with his tongue he cannot win a woman.” 
H. “ What’s man with all his boast of sway ? 
Perhaps the tyrant of a day.” 
-12. “‘ Sigh no more, ladies, sigh no more ; 
Men were deceivers ever.” 
13. “And yet, believe me, good as well as ill, 
Woman’s at best a contradiction still.” 


Answers will be found on page 820. 
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HENRY IRVING 


GORDON CRAIG 


“A performance of unique distinction. To my know- 

ledge, nothing comparable with it exists in the English 

language.” —Conal O’Riordan in the New Statesman. 
Illustrated. 15s.* 


EVERYMAN 


Presented by THOMAS DERRICK 


“A volume of which our most distinguished private 

presses might be proud.”—New Statesman. ‘The book 

contains 73 woodcuts, one on every page. 15s.* Signed 
limited edition, 3 guineas. 


JANE AUSTEN 


BRIMLEY JOHNSON 


“ The ‘ gay and genial sincerity ’ of Jane Austen emerges 

from this book in an entirely convincing manner.”— 

Harold Nicolson in the Daily Express. Wlustrated with 
portraits and maps. 15s.* 


FLY FISHING 


VISCOUNT GREY OF FALLODON 


Enlarged Edition; Illustrated by Eric Daglish. “ A 
classic of literature and of angling.”—Morning Post. 
“The wood engravings of Mr. Eric Daglish are a very 
notable ornament to the book.”—JSpectator. 10s. 6d.* 














FICTION 


ROC 


EDMUND VALE 
A dog’s eye view of war. “Apart from 
its novelty of theme, the feeling and 
sincerity with which the story is told 
must appeal to every lover of dogs.” — 
Daily Telegraph. Illustrated. 6s. 


THE BALANCE 
ADA HARRISON 


“Written, as a good artist sketches, 
with quick, graphic strokes, witty in 
observation and constant in sense of 
beauty.” —Evening Standard. 7s. 6d. 


LISA 
EDITH YOUNG 


“ An extraordinarily frank revelation 

of a woman’s life and character.”— 

Referee. “* Astonishing beauty,”— 
Evening News. 7s. 6d. 














SIMPLE STORIES 
FROM ‘PUNCH’ 


ARCHIBALD MARSHALL 


“The volume, deliciously illustrated by Mr. George 
Morrow, contains twenty-four models of story-telling. 
‘A riotously funny book.” —Swnday Times, 6s. 


TWO WITNESSES 
GWENDOLEN GREENE 


A personal recollection of Baron von Hugel and Sir 

Hubert Parry. “ An interesting piece of self-revelation 

as well as a study of two great characters.”—Swnday 
Times, 7s. 6d. 


THE STUFFED OWL 


A NEW EDITION 


A revised version of D. B. Wyndham Lewis’s and 

Charles Lee’s anthology of Bad Verse (six thousand), much 

enlarged and with a really enjoyable index. Illustrated 
with 8 Max Beerbohm cartoons. 6s. 


VENICE AND ITS 
STORY 


THOMAS OKEY 


A new edition (the fourth) is now ready of Professor 

Okey’s. well-known history and guide to Venice, 

Illustrated with 40 coloured plates and numerous other 
drawings and photographs. 15s. 











FOR CHILDREN 


THE GOLDEN FOREST. By EDITH HOWES, 
Illustrated by M. L. Thompson. 6s. 


BRAN THE BRONZE-SMITH. By JOYCE 
REASON. Illustrated by the author. 5s. 


GINEVRA. By VIRGINIA WATSON. Illustrated by 
Charlotte Lederer. 7s. 6d. 


THE STORY OF PIERRE PONS. By F. DE 
MIOMANDRE. _ Illustrated by Paul Guignebault. 6s, 


THE STORY OF MR. PUNCH. By OCTAVE 
FEUILLET. _ Illustrated by Berta and Elmer Hader. $3, 


VAINO. By JULIA DAVIS ADAMS. Illustrated by 
Lempi Ostman. 6s. 


Complete Tlustrated Catalogue of some hundreds of Books for Young People post free. 

















All prices are net. Prospectuses of books marked with an 
asterisk * together with a full Winter List, post free from 
10 Bedford Street, London, W.C. 2. 
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BATSFORD’S NEW BOOKS 


DINNER BUILDING 
A Book of Entertaining and Practical Instruction on the Noble Arts of 
Cooking and Eating. By W. TEIGNMOUTH SHORE. With an Intro- 
duction by GILBERT FRANKAU. 42 bright and practical Talks on better 
eating, incorporating in detail hundreds of fresh yet tried recipes of all 
sorts. F’cap 8vo. Cloth. Lettered. Price, 3/6 net 


LITTLE-KNOWN ENGLAND 
Rambles in the Welsh Borderland, the Rolling Uplands, the Chalk Hills, 
and the Eastern Counties. By HAROLD D. EBERLEIN, B.A. With 
120 Illustrations in line and half-tone, together with a series of maps. 8vo. 
Cloth gilt. Price, 12/6 net 


THE COTTAGES OF ENGLAND 
A Review of their Types and Features from the 16th to the 18th Centuries. 
By BASIL OLIVER, F.R.I.B.A. With a Foreword by the: Rt. HON. 
STANLEY BALDWIN, M.P. With over 200 Illustrations from Photographs, 
and a Frontispiece in' Colour, Large 8vo. Cloth. Price, 21/- net 


GEORGIAN ART, 1760-1820 


An Introductory Review of Painting, Architecture, Sculpture, Ceramics, 
Glass, Plate, Furniture, Textiles, and other Arts during the reign of 
George ILI. Illustrated by 70 plates in Colour and Monotone. 4to. Cloth 
gilt. Price, 30/- net 


CHILDREN’S TOYS OF BYGONE DAYS 
By KARL GROBER and PHILIP HEREFORD. A beautifully pro- 
duced survey of this fascinating subject, with 12 plates in Colour, and 300 
Photographic Illustrations. 4to. Canvas gilt. Price, 32/- net 
“ Its abundance of illustrations is wonderful. No one who buys it will be 
disappointed.” —Daily Mail. 


OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE FOR THE 
SMALL COLLECTOR 


Its Types, History and Environment from Mediwval to Early Victorian 
Times. By J. P. BLAKE and A. E, REVIERS-HOPKINS. With about 
120 Illustrations from Photographs, Old Paintings and Original Designs. 
Large 8vo. Cloth. Price, 12/6 net 


ANCIENT CHURCH CHESTS AND CHAIRS 


In the Home Counties, Round Greater London. By FRED ROE, R.1., 

R.B.C. With a Foreword by C. REGINALD GRUNDY, Editor of The Con- 

noisseur, Containing nearly 100 Illustrations from Drawings by the 

Author and from Photographs. Demy 4to. Cloth. Price, 21/- net 
By the Authors of **A History of Everyday Things in England.” 


EVERYDAY THINGS IN HOMERIC GREECE 
The First Volume of a New Series by MARJORIE and C. H. B. 
QUENNELL. A wonderful little book which recreates the background to 
the legend and poetry of ‘* The Iliad ” and the ‘‘Odyssey.”” With a 
Frontispiece in Colour and about 100 Illustrations from the Author’s 
Drawings. Large 8vo, Price 7/6 net 














B. T. BATSFORD LTD., 94 High Holborn, London. 
West End Branch: 15 North Audley Street, W.1. 
































All who are interested in Fine and 
Applied Art 


SHOULD VISIT 


BATSFORD’S 


New Branch Establishment at 


15 NORTH AUDLEY STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W.1 


(Within a few minutes of Bond Street and Marble 
Arch and half-way between Oxford Street and 
Grosvenor Square) 


These new premises comprise three magnificent 
showrooms specially arranged to adequately 
display a unique stock of new and _ second- 
hand ‘art’ books, which includes many choice 
works of special interest to Collectors and 
Connoisseurs of Antiques. In addition, a fine 
Gallery contains a permanent Exhibition of 
Drawings, Paintings, Prints, etc., old and modern, 
including a large selection of architectural, 
decorative, and topographical interest, and 
superb facsimiles of Drawings by Old and 
Modern Masters. 


B. T. BATSFORD, Ltd. 


Fine Art Booksellers and Publishers 
94 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C.1 
AND 
15 NORTH AUDLEY STREET, 
LONDON, W.1 


























Some Books of the Week 


TuOsE who are interested in the deeper currents of Anglican 
thought know how great an influence is exercised at present b 

the theological writings of Pére de la Taille. Many, however 
who utter his name with respect and have even absorbed some 
of his teaching at secondhand, feel a becoming diffidence about 
attacking for themselves the formidable and erudite pages of 
Mysterium Fidei. 'These will be grateful to Messrs. Sheed and 
Ward for the compassionate publication of The Mystery of 
Faith: an Outline (2s. 6d.). This little volume gives us— 
excellently translated by Father Schimpf—the remarkable 
essay in which Pére de la Taille epitomized his great thesis, 
The same publishers again put students of religious history in 
their debt. by an exquisitely produced English version of the 
celebrated Letter to the Brethren of Mont Dieu, here called 
The Golden Epistle (5s.). This jewel of twelfth century devo- 
tion, once attributed to St. Bernard but now given to Abbot 
William of St. Thierry, has a historical importance out of all 
proportion to its length ; and those interested in mediaeval 
mysticism will hail its appearance with delight. 


* * * * 


My Friend Mr. Edison, by Mr. Henry Ford (Benn, 3s. 64.) 
makes extremely good reading. ‘* When all is said and done, 
the ability to work means more than anything else,” writes 
Mr. Ford. ‘* Mr. Edison has a wonderfully imaginative mind 
and also a most remarkable memory. Yet all of his talents 
would never have brought anything big into the world had he 
not had within him that driving foree which pushes him on 
continually. . . . . He will not recognize even the possibility 
of defeat. He believes that unflinching, unremitting work 
will accomplish anything.’ How much has Mr. KEdison’s 
deafness contributed towards his capacity for work ? ‘* Many 
disturbing sounds do not reach me at all,” he says. “M 
nerves have been preserved intact.’”’ According to Mr. Ford: 
‘** Edison has done more towards abolishing poverty than have 
all the reformers and statesmen since the beginning of the 
world. He has provided man with means to help himself.” 
One genius on ancther is always interesting, and enthusiasm 
such as Mr. Ford’s is infectious. We hope that this book will 
be in the hands of a million boys by Christmastide this year. 


* * * * 


It must have been almost as great a delight to Mr. Archibald 
Lyall to write The Balkan Road (Methuen, 12s. 6d.) as to 
acquire the material for it by travelling across Trans-sylvania 
to Bucarest, thence to Constantinople and Athens, through the 
Gulf of Corinth and up the Dalmatian coast. All of this is 
well enough known country, but the author touches it off 
with a light bright pen, as when he records the inscription 
(in Greek) across the execrable facade of the modern cathedral 
at Athens—‘ How fearful is this place.’’. In serious vein, it is 
interesting to hear that the Montenegrins are quite content 
to be absorbed into the Serb kingdom, regarding themselves 
as the cream of the Serbs, and rather sad to be told that on the 
borders of Hungary and Rumania “ethnic Hungary over- 
flowed for twenty or thirty miles beyond political Hungary.” 
One knows now, and the Magyars know too, what M. Briand 
meant when he said it would be necessary to cut deep into the 
living flesh of Hungary. 

* * * * 

The Princess Lichnowsky makes of her dog On the Leash 
(Jonathan Cape, 7s. 6d.) a peg for. the slightest of slight 
sketches of European life. The best chapter in the book 
describes London, the look of it, and the outward ways of its 
inhabitants. The word-sketches are full of atmosphere: 
** London is for me at its best at midsummer because the 
evening sky provides a background of Shakespearian splendour, 
and because it lies so easily, with slowly throbbing pulse, upon 
its oily flowing Thames, as if at rest.” The scraps of repeated 
talk also ring true, and the sense of a silent friendliness which 
pervades public vehicles ‘is perceived and noted: ‘ People 
ignore each other but when necessary help each other anony- 
mously, and purposefully, politely, and concisely, just as 
much as the situation demands.” Only dog lovers should 
read the “ doggie ” bits. His mistress’s absorption in ‘* Newt” 
may bore many, perhaps at moments sicken them. Even the 
truest lovers of the canine race may think some of the details 
of Newt’s conduct more likely to interest a ‘* vet ’”’ than the 
public for whom the book is obviously intended. 


* * * * 


Jan and Cora Gordon are excelient journalists. They live 
for months—maybe for years—in a foreign country, and yet 
they always retain the capacity to observe interesting and 
amusing peculiarities of the inhabitants of whatever country 
they are living in. They never get into the minds of the 
people they are watching. In spite of their Bohemianism they 
give the impression of being very English when they are 
abroad, particularly so in their new book, Star-Dust on 
Hollywood (Harrap, 12s. 6d.). This book gives a vivid and 
entertaining picture of life in Hollywood, and considerable 
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DOLPHIN Fi te eee DOLPHIN 
BOOKS C£ErNS |S BOOKS 


A new series of short works, uniform in design and tastefully 
produced. The ordinary edition is 2s. net, and the first issues are 
now ready : 

VULGARITY IN LITERATURE: Aldous Huxley 
(also Special Edition 21s. net) 

ALCESTIS : translated by Richard Aldington 
(also Special Edition 15s. net) 

THE NEW PROVIDENCE: a story by R. H. Mottram 
(also Special Edition 215. nei) 


x 
A VICTORIAN DEAN FLYING 


A memoir of Arthur Stanley An epitome and a forecast 
Edited by the Dean of Windsor and By CLAUDE GRAHAME-WHITE 
Hector Bolitho 
“Indispensable . . . to any serious 
study of the Victorian and Edwardian 
epoch.” Harold Nicolson in the Daily 

Express. Illustrated 12s. 6d. net Illustrated 125. 6d. net 


“A sane and authoritative book 
which is particularly welcome at the 
present time.” The Times 


IN THE HEART OF THE NORTHERN FORESTS 
By A. RADCLYFFE DUGMORE 
A magnificent big-game camera book. “All is told with an attractive 
humour and power of description. ... In every way a fascinating 


book.” The Manchester Guardian, With many plates. 215. net 


MINIATURE BANKING FRENCH WINES 
HISTORIES By PAUL DE CASSAGNAC 
By R. H. MOTTRAM Translated by Guy Knowles 


“An account of the great banks and 
bankers so interesting that it is an A kook for amateur and connoisseur 
addition to literature as well as to alike, written with scholarship and 
economic history.” Everyman with an intoxicating enthusiasm. 
6s. net With maps. 6s. net 


§ Chatto & Windus, London, also suggest for Christmas THE POETS’ 
CORNER, an anthology of the 100 most popular poems (at 2s. 6d. net) 
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BOOKS 


ARE THE PERFECT 
CHRISTMAS PRESENT 


The following catalogues have been compiled to 
help you to select your books this year. 
Christmas Book Catalogue 
Not intended to be exhaustive, but a suggestion of 
the best new and standard books on general subjects 
which are of the greatest interest and value. 
The Pick of the Bunch 
A carefully chosen list of the Autumn Books which 
seem outstanding and likely to be appreciated as 
Christmas Gifts. 
Children’s Book Catalogue 
A list of Tales, New and Old, of Poetry and Song 
Books, Picture Books and Play Books to suit all 
Young People. 


Os 
PICTURES 


A large selection of framed and unframed prints 
after the Old Masters and the Modern Artists always 
instock. Send for Illustrated catalogue of reproduc. 
tions in colour after the Impressionists. Price 6d. 
post free. 
CARDS & CALENDARS 


An attractive collection including Medici, Favit, 
Holly Bush and Poetry Bookshop publications on 
show. Catalogue will be sent free on request. 


F. J. WARD 
BOOKSELLER & PRINTSELLER 


3 BAKER STREET, LONDON, W.1. 



































“‘For the serious music lover who 
wants a gramophone it is the 


E.M.G. Mark Xa with the horn 
or nothing” 


Thus writes one of London's 
leading music critics. If you have 
never heard an E.M.G. you 
have an experience in store. 
There is no other instrument 
which gives a reproduction which 
is perfectly natural, and we 
invite all who are interested to 
send for further details. E.M.G. 
Handmade Gramophones may 
be obtained at prices from 
12 guineas upwards. 


To improve your present gramo- 
phone, get an E.M.G. sound box. 
Send details of your instrument—you 
may have a sound box on approval 
with no obligation to purchase. 


RECORDS by Post 


Perfect records from the cata- 

logues of all leading makers 

always in stock and sent by 

return of post. No steel needles 
are ever used. 


E.M.G. HANDMADE GRAMOPHONES LTD. 
11 Grape St. New Oxford St. London W.C. 2 


(Behind Princes Theatre.) (Temple Bar 6458.) 
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information about the making of American films. Jan and 
Cora Gordon are always delightful companions even in this 
peculiarly uncongenial setting. 

* * * * 


Sir Charles Fielding, in Your Road to Prosperity (The 
Okehurst Co.), is rather pathetic in his loyalty to 
“the Party in which I was brought up.” For the policy 
which he is here expounding is nothing less than that Socialist 
agricultural policy (with additions) with which the preseng 
Government have failed to provide us. Granted a revolution, 
it might be accomplished (though even then it is doubtful 
whether an English peasantry, far more conservative than the 
Russian, would take well to ‘‘ village centres” and the other 
concomitants of very large-scale farming), but short of a revolu- 
tion we shall probably have to be content with the experiments 
of Dr. Addison. True, as Sir Charles Fielding says, in the War 
we did something of the same sort ; but we are afraid that 
most Englishmen will answer: ‘‘ Thank heaven, then, that 
we are not at war now,” and they will not heed his fully 
justified reiteration that we are. 

* * * 

Now that archaeology is really popular and serious attention 
is even being given to Roman-British sites, there should be a 
large public for Mr. Leonard Woolley’s excellent little book 
on Digging Up the Past (Benn, 6s.). Here the famous explorer, 
from his long experience in Egypt, Syria, Iraq and England, 
tells us simply and clearly how scientific excavations are con- 
ducted, with examples and photographs from various sites. 
The work is arduous and complicated and it is seldom that the 
objects unearthed have any intrinsic value or artistic charm. 
Tutankhamen’s tomb was a rare exception. But the results 
are none the less important, because only by the spade can any 
addition be made to our knowledge of the ancient world. If 
the Hittites, the Minoans, the Sumerians, the early Egyptians, 
are now familiar to students, we owe the revelation to Mr, 
Woolley and his fellow-workers in the field. 

* % * * 

It is good to see the third volume of the Victorian Tistory 
of the County of Northampton, though it appears some twenty 
years after the second (St. Catherine Press, £3 3s.). The 
family of the late Mr. James Manfield have, we are told, ful- 
filled his wishes in guaranteeing the heavy cost of production. 
It would be well if other men of wealth and public spirit would 


| do as much for other counties in this monumental series, for 
| its value to historians, architects, typographers and genea- 


logists is incalculable. The new volume, edited by Mr. 
William Page and written by a corps of specialists, deals fully 
with the boroughs of Northampton and Higham Ferrers and 
with the several parishes in the hundreds of Polebrook, 
Navisford and Huxloe. The many fine mediaeval buildings 
are carefuly described and illustrated, and the descents of 
manors are noted in detail. Northampton itself has a pecu- 
liarly interesting history which is treated by Miss Helen Cam. 
* ** * * 


Students will welcome the final instalment of the late Pro- 
fessor T. F. Tout’s Chapters in the Administrative History of 
Mediaeval England (Manchester University Press, 30s.) in a 
fifth volume which is to be supplemented by an index volume. 
The author lived long enough to complete his history of the 
Privy Seal, the Signet, and other Seals up to 1399; while 
Professor Hilda Johnstone has dealt with the Queen’s house- 
holds, and Mrs. Margaret Sharp with the Black Prince’s house- 
hold that governed Wales and Cheshire, Cornwall and Gas- 
cony. Professor Tout, in the work to which he devoted many 
years of research, broke’ new ground. The development of 
the early Civil Service, apart from the Chancery and Exche- 
quer, has been traced by him for the first time from the records, 
and countless arid details have been made to elucidate the 
political and constitutional history of the fourteenth century. 
Hoccleve, the poet, a younger contemporary of Chaucer, 
was a Clerk of the Privy Seal, and his writings are used to 
illustrate the habits of these early officials, who lived together 
in a house near the Strand and went daily to Westminster, 
and who expected gifts from the suitors who came to their 


office. 
* * * 


Mr. Arthur Mee pleads earnestly and justly, in the attractive 
Christmas number of My Magazine, for the restoration of 
Cromwell’s severed head to the Abbey grave, from which the 
corpse was taken by order of the Restoration Parliament in 
1661 and hung at Tyburn. That disgusting act, by which 
Royalists and Presbyterians sought a mean revenge on the 
great Englishman, has still to be atoned for, and it is not 
too late. The embalmed head in the possession of Mr. Horace 
Wilkinson has been recognized as Cromwell’s by many 
authorities from Flaxman and Sir Joshua Reynolds down to 
S. R. Gardiner, Boyd Dawkins and Sir Henry Howorth, and 
its whereabouts can be traced back for over two centuries 
though the date at which it was blown off its spike in West- 
minster Hall is uncertain. If the Prime Minister, the Dean 
of Westminster and Mr. Wilkinson could come to an agree- 
ment, the act of reparation to the memory to the Protector 
might be easily accomplished. 
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Books on the Sea 


THE ATLANTIC 
SEA-LORE 
SHIPS AND SAILORS 


Three books written and illustrated 
by STANLEY ROGERS 
7/6 each 


FAMOUS 
SEA-FIGHTERS 


By C. L. Lewis. Biographies of 
15 representative admirals from 
Phormio to Beatty. Illustrated. 10 /6 


GREAT NAVIGATORS 
AND DISCOVERERS 
By J. A. BRENDON. Illustrated. 7 /6 


* 


For “ Practical ”’ Boys 
Each volume illustrated, 7 /6 


THE 
BOY ELECTRICIAN 


By A. P. MorGan and J. W. SIMs. 
Fourth Edition (1930), completely 
re-written and re-illustrated. All 
the apparatus and experiments 
described have been constructed 
and carried out by boys at home. 


THE BOOK OF 
ELECTRICAL 
WONDERS 


THE BOOK OF 
REMARKABLE 
MACHINERY 


Two books by ELLISON Hawks, 
Editor of The Meccano Magazine, 
covering almost the whole field 
of modern mechanical invention. 


* 


Boys’ Stories 


MEN OF THE NORTH 


By C. J. Brooke, Illustrated. 6/- 
A historical tale of Flodden Field. 


TO SWEEP 
THE SPANISH MAIN 


By Rear-Admiral E. R. G. R. 

Evans, C.B., D.S.O. Illustrated. 

7/6. A stirring tale of Eliza- 
bethan times. 


* 
For Children 


Verse 


JOHN AND ME AND 
THE DICKERY DOG 


By Marion St. JOHN WEBB, 
Author of The Littlest One, etc. 
Illustrated by A. H. WATSON. 5 /- 


Wonderful Pictures 
THE KATY KRUSE 
PLAY BOOK 


Story by Rosz FYLEMAN. 12 full- 
page illustrations in 4 colours. § /- 


All prices are net 














| GIFT BOOKS FOR EVERY AGE 


¥%& Illustrated Editions 
RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM 


Entirely new presentation by WILLy PoGAny, the noted Hi 

artist. Text includes both the First and Fourth Editions of Fitz- 

Gerald’s translation. Introduction by Professor George Saintsbury. 
Cloth, 15 /- ; Leather, 30 /- 

Also Edition de Luxe, 750 copies, signed by the Artist. Full Niger, 63 /- 


Colour : “‘ Mr. Pogany’s plates are colourful and beautifully reproduced, and 
the black and gold ornaments to almost every page are a joy to the eye.” 


HANDLEY CROSS 


By R. S. SuRTEES, with Introduction by S1EGFRIED Sassoon and fac- 
simile reproductions in colour of the original illustrations by John 
Leech. Limited Edition of 1,050 copies for England and 1,000 copies 
for America. Buckram, 42 /- 


¥%& Omnibus Volumes 
Each—Cloth, 8 /6 ; Dermatoid, 10/6 ; Leather, 15 /- 


GREAT SEA STORIES OF ALL NATIONS 


Edited, with Introduction, by H. M. ToMLINSON. 


147 Stories. 130 Authors. 25 Literatures. 1136 Pages. 


Prof. GEORGE GORDON in Book Society News: “I doubt if we have ever 
recommended a better bargain than this book.” 


GREAT MODERN BRITISH PLAYS 


19 Full-length Plays. 1084 Pages. 


Including plays by Galsworthy, Maugham, Pinero, Ashley Dukes, Besier, 
Reginald Berkeley, Clemence Dane, H. A. Jones, Sutro, and Brighouse. 


Also Great Essays of All Nations and Great Stories of All Nations. 


% “Uninterrupted Entertainment ”—Srecrator 


THE ENGLISHMAN AND HIS BOOKS 
IN THE EARLY NINETEENTH CENTURY 


By Amy Cruse, Author of The Shaping of English Literature, etc 
Illustrated from contemporary prints, title-pages, caricatures, etc. 7/6 


ARNOLD BENNETT (Evening Standard): “ Many of her ‘ revelations’ are 
quite startling, and everyone who is interested in the evolution of reading, 
apart from reading itself, will enjoy the volume not mildly, but with gusto.” 


% For “Boys of All Ages” 


Three books by T. C. BripGes and H. H. TILTMAN 
Fully Illustrated. Each, 7/6. 


MASTER MINDS OF MODERN SCIENCE 


Published with the authority of many of the distinguished scientists whose 
achievements it relates, this book describes the work of Sir Oliver Lodge, Sir 
Ernest Rutherford, Einstein, Marconi, Sir Jagadis Bose, John L. Baird, etc. 


HEROES OF MODERN ADVENTURE 


MORE 
HEROES OF MODERN ADVENTURE 
These two books relate some of the recent exploits by land, sea, and air of 


ocean-flyers, explorers in unknown forests and deserts, and others who have 
faced danger in remote corners of the world. 


Uniquely Illustrated Christmas Catalogue 
on application to 


39 PARKER STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 
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at Number Six 


ROM all outward appearances, there 

is not much to distinguish this little 

heme from its neat and_ spotless 
neighbours. 


But within its four walls a brave woman 
is face to face with the grim realities of 
poverty. There is a family to feed, rent 
to pay, coal and clothing to buy. And 
in the gloom of her fireless home the 
harassed mother thinks, with a heavy 
heart, of the approach of Christmas. 


Will you, for a moment, imagine her 
gratitude if through your generosity the 
Salvation Army adds her name to the 
thousands of others who will be helped 
this Christmas? 


Last year the Salvation Army provided 
Christmas Cheer for over 100,000 needy 
folk. 


Very soon you will be absorbed in Yuletide 
festivities. ‘Therefore please decide early to send 
your contribution towards the Christmas Cheer 
Fund, so that the cupboard at “NUMBER 


SIX” may be well stored. 
parcel for a family, and a smaller 


10/ : 
amount provide dinner for some poor 


child, homeless man or woman. Gifts should 
be sent to GenERAL EDWARD J. HIGGINS, 
Salvation Army, 101 Queen Victoria Street, 
London, E.C. 4. 


The Friend of Numberless 


THE SALVATION ARMY 
Needs Numberless Friends 
WILL YOU BE ONE? 


: to 20/- will provide a Christmas 
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Finance—Public & Private 
Finance and Industry in 1930 


I am aware that the title of this article seems to be more 
fitting for December 31st than for November 22nd, 
but while at the year’s end I shall hope to summarize, 
as usual, the features of the complete year and refer to 
the prospects for 1931, I have a reason for making some 
comments on the situation a full month before the con- 
clusion of the year. Briefly, the reason is this: With 
rare exceptions, the closing weeks of the year are coloured 
with a vague optimism which is often found to be of a 
sentimental and misleading character. Particularly when, 
as in the present instance, the closing year has been one 
of considerable depression, there is usually the feeling 
during the closing days of December that there will surely 
be an improvement with the turn of the year, and that 
spirit of vague optimism is, to some extent, stimulated 
by the fact that usually with the turn of the year there 
is less apprehension with regard to the drain of gold in 
payment for imports acquired during the autumn. It 
is true that round about the middle of December there 
is often a good deal of liquidation of securities, with the 
idea of providing liquid balance-sheets at the end of the 
year, but by the final week such liquidation has usually 
ceased, and, inspired by the optimism I have referred 
to, there is frequently an outburst of buying by specu- 
lative operators on “‘ New Year prospects.” At the 
moment of writing, however, what may be termed a 
more normal atmosphere prevails, and I have, therefore, 
chosen the moment for referring briefly to a few of the 
conspicuous features of the year and a month later 
I shall hope to deal more completely with the financial 
features of 1930, more especially in relation to the develop- 
ments which they seem to foreshadow for 1931. 


EXTENSION OF INDUSTRIAL DEPRESSION. 

The prominent feature of the year of which eleven 
months have now elapsed has been the widening and the 
deepening of industrial depression. At the end of last 
year conditions in this country were abnormally depressed, 
as, indeed, they had been for some time previously, but 
the effect of the Wall Street’ slump on world conditions 
had not been revealed. Indeed, we were told by many 
that the effect would be brief and that by the spring 
of 1930 we should have a return of prosperity to Amcrica 
and Wall Street. Such. was not the view, however, of 
those who had studied the matter most attentively, and 
it is the sober view which has proved. to be the correct 
one. In the matter of trade depression, a further fall 
in the price of commodities and a great rise in the figures 
of unemployed in this country and elsewhere will always 
rank among the features of 1930, and it is at those 
features that we have to look as affording the main 
explanation of other developments during the year. 


MOVEMENTS IN SECURITIES. 

Among other things, we find that it is to. the world-wide 
trade depression that we must look for the chief explan- 
ation of the movement during the year in public securities. 
Thus, we find that the Bankers’ Magazine record of 
movements in 365 representative securities for the first 
ten months of this year shows a decline of something 
like £220,000,000, but the real inwardness of the move- 
ment is seen more clearly when we note that high-class 
investment stocks, including British Funds, have, not- 
withstanding a decline in Preference Stocks of English 
Rails, risen by about £130,000,000, while, on the other 
hand, industrial and semi-speculative securities have 
fallen by about £350,000,000. In other words, the 
stagnation of trade has brought about a decline in 
the employment of capital for trade purposes, and 
that, in its turn, has occasioned a very general fall 
in the value of money, so that Bank Rate, which a little 
more than a year ago was 6} per cent. and opened the 
present year at 5 per cent., has for many months now 
been at a 8 per cent. level, while there has been a very 


(Continued on page 816.) 
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For more than a hundred years 


HOME FURNISHINGS 


HAMPTONS’ 


have secured to their Customers value that has never been surpassed. 


The contents of Hamptons’ new book C.297 ‘“‘ INEXPENSIVE HOME FURNISHINGS ” show 
in Hamptons’ Showrooms there is always to be found an ample selection of inexpensive Furnish- 
description—tasteful, substantially-made Furniture, decorative and dependable Carpets, Curtains, 
Fabrics, etc., all of which exemplify the best value for money obtainable anywhere. SENT 


Hamptons’ No. V723. Vellum effect 
18 in. standard Lampshade, trimmed silk 
braid and bu!lion fringe, 42/- 
All these articles can be 
supplied in colourings 
to harmonize with the 
H tons’ No. 
scheme of @Ny £00. yamptons? No. VI29. Vill Cored Wood 


For illustrations,in colour, 
qi Bien 
of these and numerous other 


Table Runner in art silk, 


Table Lamp with 


similar articles see Hamp- 


2 conclusively, that 


ings of every 
Furnishing 
FREE. 


Hamptons’ 

No. V724. 

Quilted Cushion 

in art silk, 22 in. 

square, filled 
down, 49/6. Supplied 
tn all colours. 


fi titching and trimmed vellum effect Shade. > Se 
fringe. $ ft. ain. long, 31/6 Height 18 in. 47/6 tons’ Book C.295, sent free. 


PALL MALL EAST, 

; LONDON, S.W.1 

"Phone: GERRARD 0030 

o Hamptons pay carriage to any 

| DYevee) w-¥ Ke) ct ‘ Fu 8 nishers Railway Station in Great Britain 
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Works and all Factories: 
QUEEN’S ROAD, 
BATTERSEA, S.W.8 


Telegraphic Address: 
“*HAMITIC, LONDON.” 
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LIBERT% 


THE MOST 
BEAUTIFUL 
GIFTS 
IN THE 
WORLD 





FOUNDED ON FACTS 


Classic’s acceptance by discerning smokers 

is founded on the facts it puts forward . . 

its flavour and comforting smoothness, 

its cool, even-burning goodness . . qualities 

men have sought so long . . qualities left 
for Classic to perpetuate. 


of A proportion of the advertising appropriation has been set aside to give - 
all classic Curly Cut smokers a bonus. Particulars in every packet. 


CLASSIC 


CURLY CUT TOBACCO 


2-OZ. TINS 1/8: I-LB. JARS 13/4 (NO CHARGE FOR JAR). 





A _NISIT_INVITED., 


CATALOGUE POST FREG 


LIBERTY &COw RECENT ST, LONDON«t] 











Cohen, Weenen & Co., Ltd. : 
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CHRISTMAS GIFTS & TOYS 


Out of the Christmas crowds—in the quiet of the 
Jade and Silver Garden at Heal’s—you can gath- 
er uncommon Christmas Gifts in the happy cer- 
tainty that your presents will be appreciated. 





Send for illustrated catalogue 


HEALS 


196 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W.1 





See How Carew Girth Control Will 


REDUCE YOUR GIRTH 2 TO 7 INS. 


Immediately and Lastingly 


REVELATIONS of what fat means cece A po 
to every too-stout—or getting much flesh or are already over- 
stout—man are published, with the — burdened Ee. py sage 
. Pi ° * . you are welcome a copy 
aid of unique illustrations, in “ The the illustrated “ Carew Book of 
Book of Carew Girth Control Girth Control. 


(gratis and post free on personal 


: 1: ° No Exercises 
cr written application). 


¥. . No Drugs 
No Effort 
No Dieting 
No Rubber 








Look : 
and Feel 
More Fit 

and 

Active 





MAKE THIS PERSONAL TEST: 

LASP hands under lower zbdomen and 

lift, Note the weight and the strain 
upon prolapsed internal organs, and in- 
directly upon the heart, arteries, lings, 
nurves, energies and health. The ‘‘ Carew 
Girth Control’? maintains support with- 
out effort. Think what that means to 
your appearance, health, strength, physical 
end mental powers. 


Write or Call for Free. Book 


Among the “ Contents” are 
—YOUR FIGURE and your FITNESS. 
—THE WEAKEST PART of your Body. 
—LIFE and HEALTH DANGERS of an 
Enlarged Stomach. , 

—BEWARE of the Fat-Forming. Habit. 

—PHYSICAL TRAINING without 
STRAINING. : 

—HOW TO AVOID RUPTURE AND 
APPENDICITiIS RISKS. 

--YOUR POISE and POWER. 

—ENORMOUS HEALTH BENEFITS that 
foliow NATURAL RE-POSITIONING of 
VITAL ORGANS. 

IGHLY appreciative letters are re- 
ceived. H.W. writes: ‘‘ The result 
is astounding, The support and feel- 

ing of security which the Carew affords its 
wearer must be a real boon to many 
whose livelihood depends upon_ their 
activity, while its invigorating effect is 
simply rejuvenating.” 





This Shows the FigureTmprovement 
A postcard or letter to 
S.R. CAREW, REMO HOUSE 


(Between Oxford Circus and 
Queen's Hall) 


310 Regent St., London, W.1 


will bring this Book to You 
Free 
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general fall in Bank Rates all over the world. Cop. 
sequently, there have been two separate forces impelli 

an upward movement in gilt-edged securities—namely, 
cheapness of money and lack of confidence in the industrial 
and general outlook—hence the rise in fixed interest 
high-class stocks and the great fall in the more speculative 
descriptions... The* decline in the latter, moreover, has 
no doubt also been accentuated by lack of confidence 
occasioned by’ the slump in American shares and the 
losses sustained in this country by speculators in the 
many new issues of industrial capital a year or two ago, 


« Tue AUSTRALIAN CRISIS. 


Arising out of the trade depression has come another 
and serious development during the past year—namely, 
the Exchange crisis in Australia. I have dealt with this 
so recently in detail that I do not propose now to do more 
than chronicle the main fact as one of the factors affecting 
the financial situation during this year. With the widen- 
ing of the area of trade depression came a further great 
fall in the price of stable commodities, such as wheat and 
wool. These two commodities, of course, constitute 
Australia’s chief exports, and the fall in values, coupled, 
in the case of wheat, with the shortness of crops owing 
to severe droughts, occasioned a severe crisis in Australia, 
the Exchange being affected both by the fall in exports 
and the practical cessation of borrowing in long-dated 
form abroad so that Australia was hard put to it to meet 
her sterling requirements in this country. Something 
like £30,000,000 in gold was sent over to London in 
instalments, but in spite of those shipments and other 
precautions taken, Australian currency in terms of 
sterling fell to fully 10 per cent. discount. 


GoLtp MovEMENTs. 


Yet another factor of interest during the year has been 
the extraordinary -drift of gold to France so that the 
Central Banking institution of that country has, up to 
the time of writing, gained something like £80,000,000 
in gold since the beginning of the year, while its total 
holding of the metal is now no less than £410,000,000. 
In consequence of this drain of gold to France, the Bank 
of England has secured very little of the bar gold arriving 
each week from South Africa, and the fact that since the 
beginning of January the Bank of England stock of gold 
shows an increase of about £14,000,000 is entirely due to 
the arrival of sovereigns from Australia and elsewhere. 
Indeed, from what has been said it will be seen that but 
for such arrivals there would have been a material deple- 
tion in the Bank’s holding. It is this constant drift of 
gold to France and the failure of gold, when it arrives 
at that centre, to function fully in expanding credit or 
increasing confidence which explains why even cheapness 
of money here has probably not had the usual full effect 
in stimulating financial activities. There has, in fact, 
been a feeling of hesitancy and nervousness, the precise 
reasons for which have not always been easy of 
explanation. 


INTERNATIONAL INFLUENCES. 

Morcover, although the present year has seen the firm 
establishment of the Bank for International Settlements, 
whieh it was hoped, and is still hoped, may prove an 
important instrument in aiding financial co-operation 
between. the world’s central banks, and especially the 
European institutions, the fact remains that international 
developments both political and financial have not been 
of a helpful character. Almost by a process of force 
majeur the -international flotation was arranged during 
the summer of something like £80,000,000 in German 
Bonds, but the market was never well prepared for the 
issue, and it has been at a heavy discount ever since its 
flotation, a discount which was greatly accentuated at 
one time by the Hitler victories at the German Election. 
Then in other parts of the world we have had revolutions 





(Telephone: Langham 4335) ° 


(Continued on page 818.) 
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Established 
¢: 1853 3 


Head Office 
HALIFAX 





Strength and Safety 


The Halifax Building Society is the Nation's largest lender of 
Money for Home-Buying and has enormous financial resources 
to assist in all sound and economical property purchase. 


OVER A MILLION POUNDS 
A MONTH IS ADVANCED 


Terms are most generous and the way fo ownership is made easy and 
safe. The Society has a Nation-wide reputation for its prompt and 
courteous service. 


MORE THAN 410,000 HOME 
BUYERS AND INVESTORS 


have accounts in the Society at the present time. The Investment 
departments offer absolute safety, generous rates of Tax Free Interest 
up to 5% and the easiest possible withdrawal facilities. 


ASSETS EXCEED £64,000,000 


WRITE TO-DAY FOR THE LATEST PROSPECTUS AND 
BOOKLET - “HOW TO BE YOUR OWN LANDLORD” 


HALIFAX 


THE WORLDS LARGEST 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


General Manager: Sir ENOCH HILL. Head Office: HALIFAX. 


London: 124, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 2. 
OVER 350 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY. 
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Our purpose is to help disabled men by giving employment, 
and to provide a shopping centre for you, under the conditions 
of a Home and the freedom of a Club. 
We make many things, and deal in all things. 
All profits are devoted to giving increased employment. 


INTERNATIONAL VITAL INTERESTS. | 


THE HOME 
CLUB SHOPS LTD. 


DIFFERENT TO ANYTHING ELSE. 








MORNING COFFEE, LUNCHEONS, TEAS, 


HOME MADE AND SPECIAL FOODCRAFT 


| 33 East 69th Street, 
| New York City. 


PROVISIONS. 





21 Woodstock Street, 
Oxford Street, London, W. 1. 














Sore Throat ? 





At all Chemists, 2/6 a bottle 


Genatosan 





Ltd., Loughborough, 


seicestershire 


have in your 


with your throat.” 
Mr. T.B.—T. 


diseases. 


“|. 1 find FORMAMINT 
is a very nice friend to 
pocket, 
when you are in trouble 


FORMAMINT 


WULFING BRAND 


destroys the disease germs in 
mouth and throat, thus pro- 
tecting you against infectious 














“ TRANSAT ” 


The Upen sesame 


to 
‘ALGERIA, TUNISIA, 
MOROCCO, THE SAHARA 


‘To have -visited North Atrica 
without having seen the great 
oases of the Southern Sahara 
is to have not seen the country 
at all 

Intense sunshine, cloudless skies, 
oceans of golden sand, flower-decked 
oases. ‘* Arabian Nights” cities of 
Central Sahara, Imperial cities of 
Morocco, Palaces and _ Fountains, 
Mosques and Minarets, an unfolding 
panorama of bewildering sights— 
more Eastern than the East, 


NORTH AFRICAN 
MOTOR TOURS 


Whether you wish to arrange an 
independent private tour or a Grand 
Luxe tour of your own devising, to 
use your own car, to take seats in 
the fixed itinerary coaches, to make 
a combined Rail and Car Tour, to 
make a desert crossing — the 
“Transat” has irreproachable ar- 
rangements — and its famous 44 
* Transatlantique ” hotels that have 
made all this possible. 
Write for bookict, ‘‘ The Magic of 

Islam.”’ 

Compagnie Générale 


TRANSATLANTIQUE, Ld. 
: FRENCH LINE ——-r-fi 
20 Cockspur St., London, S.W.1 








WARCLA 
0 so 
30 100__ 200 
MILES 
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in Peru, Brazil and Argentina, while chaotic conditions 
in Russia and China have continued. It would, perhaps 
be true to say that political unrest has been accen. 
tuated by world-wide depression, but it would be equally 
true to affirm that political unrest has also been responsible 
in some measure for the trade depression itself. 


Domestic Po.itics. 


Such has certainly been the case with regard to con. 
ditions at home where constant apprehensions of Socialis. 
tic legislation and unsettlement with regard to the undeter- 
mined prospects in the matter of fiscal policy have had a 
gravely disturbing effect upon trade and public confidence, 
Moreover, and because the desirability of a stable Govern. 
ment is recognized, the divided condition of all three 
political parties has not helped matters, especially in 
view of the fact that with a Minority Government the 
prospect of an early General Election is constantly present 
to the public mind. 

A Dirricutt SITUATION. 

It will be seen, therefore, even from this brief summary 
of a few of the main factors operating during the year, that 
the general position has been by no means an easy one 
for bankers. Cheap money has failed completely to 
stimulate trade, so that bankers must frequently have 
found difficulty in securing profitable employment for 
their money, and, indeed, evidence of that fact is afforded 
by the manner in which the banks have increased their 
holdings of gilt-edged permanent investments during the 
past ten months. 

On the other hand, not all the factors have been 
of an unfavourable character, and among the more 
favourable features has been gradual progress in the 
liquidating of weak credit positions and the preparation 
in many directions for the rationalization of important 
industries. Indeed, as the year closes there are not 
altogether wanting signs of some slight improvement in 
the textile industry. Were it not for the recrudescence 
of apprehensions concerning the outlook in the railway 
and colliery industries there might be some ground for 
expressing the view that even if recovery from the pro- 
longed trade depression is to be slow there are some 
signs of the worst having been seen. Unfortunately, 
however, I do not see sufficient definite signs at present 
of a determination on the part of statesmen to economize 
in the national expenditure, of leaders of industry to 
perceive the need for drastic reorganization of many 
industries, or of Labour, as represented by trade unions, 
to perceive that the gravity of the situation calls for a 
complete modification, for a period, of rules and regula- 
tions which directly conflict with the principle of an 
economic wage and with the requirements of the situation 
as enforced by foreign compctition. 


And I make those comments now because, as I have 
already said, it would not be at all surprising if, when I 
write a month later, end-of-the-year optimism may once 
more be rampant. 

Artuur W. Kippy. 


Financial Notes 


SPECULATIVE Markets More Active. 
DurinGc the past week there has been greater activity 


| with improvement in places in some of the more speculative 
| markets. 


The stimulus may be said to have come in the 
first place from New York, where a rise in the price of copper 
following upon the reported plan for restriction of production 
occasioned a jump in’the price. Large purchases of copper 
took place and bullish operators made the most of the cir- 


‘cumstance as heralding a possible general recovery in the 


price of commodities. More cautious individuals, however, 
were not disposed to:lay: quite as much emphasis on the rise 
in copper, and that cautious view has already been justified 
by a moderate reaction in the speculative markets. 


(Continued on page 820.) 
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DEPOSITS (Oct., 1930) 


Correspondents -throughout the 
world, 


Collections on Great Britain and 
Abroad given special attention. 


ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1727). 


CAPITAL (AUTHORISED) (ISSUED AND FULLY a 
REST OR RESERVE FUND (Oct., — 


£3,362,442 
£3,580,926 
£50,387,090 


The ramifications of the Bank 
throughout Great Britain and 
the entire world enable it to 
handle every description of 
British, Colonial and Foreign 


banking business. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 


Conditions for the opening of 
accounts furnished on.application. 





OVER 200 YEARS OF COMMERCIAL BANKING. 


LONDON OFFICES—City: 3 Bishopsgate, E.C.2. West End: 49 Charing Cross, S.W.1, 64 New Bond St., W.1, 
and 1 Burlington Gardens (formerly Western Branch of Bank of England). 
The Bank has now acquired practically all the Shares of Williams Deacons Bank Ltd. 


HEAD OFFICE-—-EDINBURGH. 


GENERAL MANAGER: SIR ALEXANDER KEMP WRIGHT, K.B.E., D.L. 
TOTAL NUMBER OF OFFICES: 243. 
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J Over 
1,350 Agents 
= Offices. Everywhere 
Aword dene : 
Winter esi 4 
Forget your cares in the bright sunshine : 
- ey y= + “~ swiss ae | 
all worries e =: 
po ear by ‘retin *Pickfords len eum z| NAT { a NAL e RO Vi i C IAL 
omeuemneatt. L- ey be smal yes — | 
reliable information and advice aboutthe = 
were tebe het actonmodaon, | BANK LIMITED 
——— eee Paid-up Capital = - ~- £9,479,416 
WHERE SKIES ARE BLUE. | Reserve Fund - - = -  £9,479,416 
Pickfords have special facilities for ar- = = Deposits, &c. (30th June, 1930) - £276,728,600 
ranging numerous delight I cruises ata = ar 
reasonable cost in the Blue Mediterranean 
Bf and the West Indies. Full information is (1) | | HEAD OFFICE: 15, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 
| also available about places from the 3] ’ ? ’ 
: 3 Riviera or North Africa to the Hawaiian & 
: = ., | Islands where the sun may be found  &) BANKING, both HOME and OVERSEAS. 
= eZ while our skies are dull. = 
: Write, ‘phone or call at | Savings Department : 
: Pj C KEORDS SMALL ACCOUNTS OPENED. 
z A) TRUSTEESHIPS and EXECUTORSHIPS UNDERTAKEN. 
: | 
TRAVEL SERVICE | pane RSI 
3-54, HAYMARKET, "PHONE : | COUTTS & CO. 
. LONDON, S.W.1. REGENT 8021. a GRINDLAY & CO., Ltd. 
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Income Tax free yield 


from 4% to 434% 


by the method of 


| ENDOWMENT INSURANCE 


(calculated on present rates of interim bonus and income tax relief). 





Age at entry 





Term 20 30 40 
10 yrs. 43% 44% 41% 
i 43% 4\% 41% 
: 41% 41% 4% 


To the General Manager, 


NORWICH UNION LIFE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 
HEAD OFFICE: NORWICH. 


Please send me particulars : 


CeO eee eee Ee EHH E EERE EEE EEE EEH EES EEEEE EE EEEEEE ESE SE EE EE EOED 
TOreEPeer errr rr ere eer rrrrrrrerrerr ere see eee eee) 


Ome eee eH eRe EH EEE EE SEH E EEE ESE EEE EEE EEE EE EEE EH SHEESH EEEEHEE 











THE MERCANTILE BANK 
OF INDIA, LIMITED. 


HEAD OFFICE: 


15, GRACECHURCH ST., LONDON, E.C. 3. 








Authorised Capital 
Paid-up Capital 


Reserve Fund and Un- 


divided Profits 


£3,000,000 
£1,050,000 


£1,646,506 





Branches and Agencies in: 
INDIA, CEYLON, BURMA, SIAM, 
STRAITS SETTLEMENTS, CHINA, 
PORT LOUIS, MAURITIUS, 

DUTCH EAST INDIES. 


and 





The Bank buys and sells Bills of Exchange, issues Letters 
of Credit, and conducts every description of Banking 
Business both at Home and Abroad. 





FIXED DEPOSIT RATES 
will be quoted upon application. 





EXECUTORSHIPS and TRUSTEESHIPS accepted. 


On CURRENT ACCOUNTS interest is allowed at 2 per 
cent. per annum on Daily Balances, provided accrued 
interest for the half-year amounts to £1. 


JAMES STEUART, Chief Manager. 














—— 
itebdeedn 


Financial Notes 
(Continued from page 818.) 


Rats DEPRESSED. 


In the markets for Home securities movements have also 
been of an irregular character. British Funds and high. 
class investment stocks have been fairly well maintained, 
but an unwelcome feature has been the general setback in 
English Railway stocks. There had been a fair amount 
of buying of the prior charge issues in sympathy with the 
advance in gilt-edged securities, but it seems to be the old 
story of the market being perpetually under the influence of 
labour problems and prices suffered a general reaction on the 
recent question of wages. 


* * a * 
CHARTERHOUSE INVESTMENT TRUST. 


The past year has, of course, been a poor one for financial 
institutions concerned in loans and company flotations, and 
having regard to that fact the recent Report of the Charter-' 
house Investment Trust, Ltd., must be regarded as a satis-! 
factory one. There is a reduction in profits, but the directors: 
have been able to pay 74 per cent. on the Ordinary shares, 
while a good point in the Report, having regard to market 
tendencies as a whole, is the fact that the value of the stocks 
and shares shows a depreciation of less than ? per cent. on: 
the book value. Moreover, as indicating the conservative. 
finance, even this depreciation amounting to £10,467 has 
been provided for by carrying the figure to a Securities 
Depreciation Reserve. 


* # * * 


STEEL EARNINGS. 


Having regard to the present trade depression, the decline; 
in profits shown in the Reports of the Cargo Fleet Iron and, 
the South Durham Steel and Iron Company was less than 
might have been anticipated. The Cargo Fleet Iron profits 
were £83,809 against £92,985 before allowing for depreciation: 
and Debenture Interest, &c. Depreciation set aside was 
£43,000 against £50,000, so that the total charges against 
profits amounted to £82,833 against £90,448, and there is, 
of course, no dividend on the share capital, of which 95 per 
cent. is owned by the South Durham Company. That 
concern made a profit of just over £85,000 against £95,471, 
and the amount charged for depreciation was reduced from 
£40,000 to £30,000. The Ordinary shares again receive a 
6 per cent. dividend, but nothing is declared on the “ B” 
Ordinary shares. The balance forward is practically unchanged 
at £158,893. > m ” . 


PERUVIAN CORPORATION. 


Peruvian stocks have been a weak feature of late owing 
to the disturbed political conditions, but the Report of the 
Peruvian Corporation was not an altogether unfavourable 
document. The Railway receipts showed a small increase 
both as regards gross and net revenue. The Report stated, 
however, that the revenue lately has been affected by the 
depression consequent upon the fall in metals and primary 
products. The balance-sheet shows a strong position, 
investments in British and Indian stocks standing at £684,391, 
at cost, Bills receivable at £111,280 and Cash at £115,842. 


* * * * 


Tosacco SECURITIES TRUST. 


The Report of this company is a distinctly favourable one, 
the net revenue being nearly £801,000 against £732,000 for 
the previous year. The directors have declared a_ final 
dividend for the year on the Ordinary shares making a total 
of 18 per cent. as compared with 16 per cent. for the previous 
year, while on the Deferred shares a first and final dividend is 
announced of 8.229d. on each 5s. share, less tax, leaving 
£110,285 to be carried forward. The balance-sheet is again 
a strong one. Bie Ws NS 





Answers to Questions on Man and Woman 


1. Shakespeare, Hamlet, Act I, Se. 2. 2. Sir Samuel Tuke, 
Adventures of Five Hours, Act V.—3. Shakespeare, King Lear, 
Act III, Se. 2.——4. Addison, Cato, Act IV, Se. 1. 5. Shakespeare, 
Henry IV, Pt. I, Act V, Se. 4. 6. Byron, Don Juan, Canto i, 
St. 194. 7. Pope, Essay on Man, Epistle II, 2.——8. Pope, 
Moral Essays, Epistle II, 215.—_—-9. Pope, Essay on Man, Epistle IV, 
247 (quoted in Burns, “* Cotter’s Saturday Night ’’). 10. Shake- 
speare, Two Gentlemen of Verona, Act III, Se. 1.——1l. Gay, 
Fables (Ravens and Sexton).———12. Shakespeare, Much Ado 
About Nothing, Act II, Sc. 313. Pope, Moral Essays, Epistle II, 
269. 
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Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


A MERGER OF 
NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE IN GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY 
NEW YORK Organised 1839 OF NEW YORK Orgenised 1864 


N international bank handling every phase of modern 

banking business and by means of its offices in 
the United States and the principal cities of Europe, 
offering unusually complete services and facilities to 
firms developing foreign trade. 


32 Lombard Street, E.C.3 


PALL MALL OFFICE ~— KINGSWAY OFFICE LIVERPOOL OFFICE 
50 Pall Mall, S.W.1 Bush House, Aldwych, W.C.2 27 Cotton Exchange Buildings 
NEW YORK PARIS BRUSSELS HAVRE ANTWERP 
Incorporated with limited liability in the State of New York, U.S.A, 
Capital and Surplus $260,000,000 Total Assets exceed $1,786,000,000 




















MARTINS BANK | 


LIMITED. 


Head Office : 
7 WATER STREET, 
LIVERPOOL. 


London Office: 
68 LOMBARD STREET, 
LONDON, E.C.3. 





Manchester District Office: 43 Spring Gardens. 





Capital Paid Up and Reserves - - £ 7,800,045 
Deposits, etc., at 3Oth June, 1930 - £77,459,008 





The Bank has over 565 Offices, and Agents in 
all the principal Towns at Home and Abroad. 





All descriptions of Banking, Trustee and Foreign Exchange Business Transacted, 
The Bank is prepared to act as Registrar for Public and Corporate Bodies, etc. 





Small Savings Accounts cpened. 
“Home Banks” issued free on a minimum deposit of 5/-, 
Interest allowed, 
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SEWAGE PURIFICATION 


for Country Houses, Cottages, Estates, Farms. 
SEPTIC condition, whether of the body or of sewage, is a 


poisonous condition. a 

Septic liquid from Cesspools and Septic Tanks, if discharged un- 
treated, causes septic poisoning of watercourses, etc., and when dried 
by wind and sun, the solids in fine particles are blown everywhere. 
A properly designed Bacterial Filter, having an efficient distri- 
buting apparatus, will cause bacterial oxidation (purification) to 
take place, the ammonia, albuminoid and saline, found in all 
sewage, will practically disappear; the nitrogen of the organic 
matter will be so changed that it will be found to be an inorganic 
combination and therefore incapable of nuisance. 

We have installations at work in every County in the Country 
and every installation is guaranteed. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET No. 14. 

TUKE & BELL, LTD., 
1 LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, HOLBORN 
LONDON, W.C. 2. 1088-1089. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 
Paid-up Capital one we kes ace ‘se ne £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund NES, me: ae a hes wee =£4,475,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter .... £4,500,000 
Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 


°*Phones : 











QUEEN’S THEATRE. (Ger. 9437.) 
Every Evening at 8.15. Matinees Wednesday and Saturday at 2.30, 


THE BARRETTS OF WIMPOLE STREET, 


By Rvupoir Bester. 














HANDKERCHIEFS PROLONG COLDS, ] 


It has now been definitely ascertained that every time a person with 
a cold uses a cambric or linen handkerchief he reinfects himself and 
prolongs the cold. A simple way to prevent this continual reinfection 
and, instead, give the cold a chance to disappear, is to use “ TOINOCO 
SILKY FIBRE” Aseptic Handkerchiefs once and destroy. Packed 
in sealed dustproof cartons of 50 for 2s., they can be obtained from 
all chemists or- from the sole Proprietors, 

THE TOINOCO HANDKERCHIEF CO., LTD. 
(Dept. S.S.), 55 Hatton Garden, E.C.1. 











NOW READY. 15/- NET. 


* OK - ° 
Gothic Wanderings in Somerset 
BY FREDA DERRICK. 
With 57 Original Drawings and 3-colour Frontispiece. 
LONDON: SIMPKIN MARSHALL, LTD. 














LIBERTY CURTAIN VELVETS. 
BRITISH MADE. FAST COLOURS. 
FROM 8/11 A YARD. 
50INS. WIDE. 

PATTERNS POST FREE. 

LIBERTY & CO., LTD., REGENT STREET, W.1, 








CHOICEST HAMS FOR XMAS 


(make an ideal seasonable gift) at 1/24 per lb., weight 10 to 12 lbs, 
each. Smoked or Pale. A 
We will send one or more, carefully packed and carriage paid, to, 
any address in British Isles. 
DELICIOUS BREAKFAST BACON 
Free from Bone. Perfect quality, 10 to 12 lbs., at 1/14 per lb. 








Rail paid. 
E. MILES & CO., BACON FACTORY, BRISTOL. 














Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements. 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged as a 

line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts: 24% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 

73% for 26; and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance 
to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 





WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 


PERSONAL 


ee (M.A. Oxon.), good private means, 
. desires another benefice with good house.—Box 1654, 








THE ROYAL NORTHERN GROUP ’ 
OF HOSPITALS 


RTHRITIS—RH EUMATISM—and a thousand other 

ailments are caused by Pyorrhoea. If you have 
the discase or fear it, write to the Secretary, PYORRHOSOL 
(Dept. 4), 165/7 Waterloo Road, 8.K.1, for full free 


ROYAL NORTHERN HOSPITAL, advice as to prevention and cure. 








LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. 
[EAN nChOSE ,, SCHOOL, | | CHELTENHAM, 








Head-Master: P. BoLTon, M.A., formerly Head 





Holloway, N.7. 


The Largest General 
Hospital in North London. 





r YT T - ays | fa hl 
CITY of LONDON HOSPITAL 
FOR DISEASES OF THE HEART AND LUNGS, 
Victoria Park, E. 2, 
STILL NEEDS £12,000 
FOR URGENT STRUCTURAL IMPROVEMENTS, 
£4,000 ADDITIONAL ANNUAL INCOME, 
£20,000 
To reopen THE CONVALESCENT TOME 
closed for lack of funds, 





X 
IMPERIAL 
- 7 YOUN 7FYATT 
CANCER RESEARCH FUND 
(under the direction of the Royal College of Physi 5 
of London and the Royal College of Surgeons of England). 
The scope of the work embraces detailed investig ‘ 
Jancer as it occurs in the human race and in the vertebrate 
animal kingdom. 
Donations and subscriptions should be sent to the 
HONORARY TREASURER, 8-11 Queen Square, Bloomsbury, 
from whom also a form of Bequest can be obtained. 





Sn MEMBERS OF THE JEWISH FAITH, | Of the Physics and Engineering Dept. of Oundle School. 


Liberal Judaism shows you that the religion of the 
Jew and the progress achieved in secular knowledge are 
not in conilict but are in harmony, For your own sake 
and the sake of your children you may care to learn 
more about this and other activities of the Jewish 
Religious Union, for the advancement of Liberal 
Judaism. For further information please communicate 
with the Hon. Srcs., J.R.U., 28 St. John’s Wood Road, 
London, N.W. 8. 


é ar BITTER WEATHER our poor people, and 

especially the children, suffer greatly. Clothing, 
boots, also toys and books for the children’s Christmas 
greatly needed.—Rev. F. W. CHUDLEIGH, East End Mis- 
sion, Stepney Central Hall, Commercial Road, London, 


Me 








\ 7 HY not live within a 1d. ’bus fare of Bond Street, 

Oxford Street, Selfridge’s or the new Gamage’s ? 
Come to 34, Southwick Street, Cambridge TERRACE, 
Hyde Park, W.2. Room and breakfast from 5s. 6d. 
daily, or from 35s. weekly. Baths free. No tips. Hot 
and cold water all bedrooms. Newly furnished and 
decorated. Garage for several cars. 








CONCERTS 


\ ILLIE SARGENT.—RECITAL of Verse and 
1 Prose, GROTRIAN HALL, Wigmore Street, W. 1. 
Tuesday, December 9th, 8.30 p.m. ‘Tickets, 8s. 6d., 
5s. 9d., 3s., from the Hall, or Miss M. Sargent, 8 
Middleton Road, Camden Road, N. 7. 








THE CANCER HOSPITAL 


(FREE), 
FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, 5S.W.3. 
DEVOTED BOTH TO 
TREATMENT AND TO RESEARCH. 

A certain number of beds are provided for advanced 
cases who are kept comfortable and free from pain. 
An urgent appeal is made for £150,000 for a 
new Radiological Block and other ex- 
tensions which will add 80 beds and 
also for Radium. 





HOT MUG OF COCOA and three slices of bread, 
a butter and jam is given to hundreds of little hungry 
children every week. Remember the little ones these 
bitter mornings. 3d. pays for one breakfast, 2s. 6d. for 
ten, 10s. for 40, and 25s. for 100. How many may I 
entertain as your guests ?—Rev. F. W. CHUDLEIGH, East 
End Mission, Stepney Central Hall, Commercial Road, 
London, E, 1, 






— 





THEATRE 


fnew LONDON THEATRE 
(Maurice Brown, Ltd.). 





COMPANY 


Tuk LItTLe THEATRE, JOHN STREET, ADELPHI; W.C. 





The London Theatre Company has been formed to 
present original plays and entertainments of distinction, 
with a West End caste. Founder Membership before 
December Ist, 1930, 23. 6d. a year. Privileges include 
15 per cent. off public prices. Particulars on application 
to the Secretary. Tel. No.: Temple Bar 6501. 

Present production: THE UNKNOWN WARRIOR. 

Next production, early in December: CAVIARE. 
A Revue. 








APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND 
WANTED 





? 





4 ARN money at home writing Showeards for us 
good pay.—GRANT, b, 204, St. Albans, 


Public School represented on Head-Masters’ Con- 
ference. Boarders only, ages 8—19. Separate Pre- 
paratory Department. Scholarships £80 to £25 per 
annum awarded by examination in June. Exhibitions 
£30 per annum available each term for sons of clergy, 
See Publie Schools Year Book. 





qVRIEN DS’ House (opposite Euston Station) on ‘Tues- 
4 day, November 25th, Lunch-Hour Address, 1.20 to 
2pm. Sir Albion R. Banerji. Subject: ‘“ An Indian 
Aspect of the Round Table Conference,” 
, ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE. COL- 
LEGE FOR TEACHERS AND PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 
8.W. 15. DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET 
GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W.14. Chairman, 
C. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A. Principal: Miss Kk. E. 
Lawrenee.—For information concerning Scholarships 
Loan Fund, and Grant from the Board of Education, 
apply to the SECRETARY. 








I C 1 FOREIGN OFFICE, HOME CIVIL, &c 
. ee 1928, 16 places ; 1929, 22 places ; 
1930, 40 places, 
<4 » 


Davies’s, 5 Sussex Place, W. Padd. 3352, 





SECRETARIAL AND TRAINING _ 
COLLEGES 


SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
YOR EDUCATED GIRLS, 

Careful Modern Training, culminating in First-class 
POSTS on Completion. No Waiting. 

Four EXHIBITIONS Granted Annually to help 
clever girls. Please ask for details. 

MODERN LANGUAGES, French, German, and 
Spanish, and the SHORTHAND of each languags 
Taught Commercially. 

MISS MILDRED RANSOM 
BANK CHAMBERS, 197 EDGWARE ROAD, W. 2. 
Paddington 6302. 

















UTOMOBILE ENGINEERING TRAINING COL- 
LEGE, Chelsea, London, S.W. 3. (Day and Resi- 
dential.)—Founded specially to train boys of good 
education for the Automobile Industry. The curriculum 
combines an essentially practical modern works’ expe- 
rience with training in administration. Appointments 
for qualified students. Candidates will be accepted for 
Probationary term. Syllabus from HEAD-MASTER. 
( VAREERS FOR EDUCATED PUPILS.—Training ia 
\/ all branches of the secretarial, journalistic and ad- 
ministrative professions. Languages. A few vacancies 








which qualify for first-class appointments.—Central 
“mployment Bureau, 54 Russell Square, W.C, 1. 
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GUARANTEED SALARIED 
POSITIONS. 


Kensington College, founded in 1887 and pioneer in 
Secretarial and Business Training, gives every student a 
written guarantee to provide a good alaried post on 
completion of training. Because of the excellence of its 
training, the demand of Kensington College-trained 
students always exceeds the supply. Full details 
with prospectus, from 

Mr. D. M. Munrorp, Director, 
KENSINGTON. COLLEGE, 
Bishop’s Read, London, W. 2. 
Telephone : Paddington 9046. 

Residential accommodation for girls in the College 
buildings. 


MYRAINING 
§T. FRANCIS COLLEGE, SUDBURY, MIDDLESEX. 





FOR SOCIAL WORK, 


Resident students (from 18, upwards) admitted for 
courses of one or two years’ training. Specially intended 
for girls of good education wishing to become club leaders 
or to begin training for future work as hospital almoners, 
welfare workers, care committee organizers, &c. Courses 
arranged to suit needs of individual students. A few 
bursaries available for suitable candidates.—Full parti- 
culars from Miss PRESTON, Principal. 








~ BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
NAUTICAL TRAINING. 


M.S. ‘WORCESTER,’ off Greenhithe, Kent. 
Capt. Supt., Lt.-Commander G. C. Steele, V.C., 
R.N.—This College is for the training of youths as 
officers in the Mercantile Marine. Two years’ training 
counts as one year’s sea service for qualified cadets. 
Commissions granted by the Admiralty in the R.N. and 
R.N.R. Scholarships. Age limit 12 to 16° vears. 
Moderate terms.—Apply SECRETARY, Thames Nauti- 
eal College (Dept. R.S.), 72 Mark Lane, London, E.C. 3. 
EIGHTON PAKK SCHUUL, KEADING. 











An Examination for several open Scholarships (value 
50 to 80 guineas) will take place in Mareh next. Leighton 
Park is a Public School under the management oi 
the Society of Friends. Religious instruction is non- 
sectarian. Physical training on the Danish System, 
S$ oiting and organized leisure pursuits take the place 
of O.T.C, activities. Fees 150 to 180 guineas per annum. 
For particulars of Scholarships and Bursaries apply 
to the Headmaster, E. B. Castle, M.A., Oxon. 

V LLLINGLON SCHOOL, SOMERSED. 








A Public School for sons of Professional, Service and 
Business men. Eight vacancies available for January. 
—Apply for Prospectus, Secretary, School House, 
Wellington, Somerset. 











WINTER IN THE 


WEST INDIES: 


| “The Islands of Sunshine” 
BARBADOS - GRENADA. 
TRINIDAD - DEMERARA | 


HARRISON LINE 


SIX WEEKS ROUND | 
VOYAGE - - £67 


Sailing from London. | 











| For full particulars apply— 


| THOS. & JAS. HARRISON, | 
| Deck House, Billiter Street, 
| E.C. 3. 

| Tel.: MONUMENT 4231. 


J.D. HEWETT & CO., LTD. | 
11 (Lower) Regent St., S.W. 1. | 

















PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 








CO-EDUCATION 


( AK TREE SCHOOL (Ltp.), DORKING, SURREY. 
Home and Day School. Girls, 5-14; boys, 5-10. 
Entire charge. Healthy situation. Preparation for 
Public Schools. Prospectus from HEAD-MISTRESS. 
JUSSEX HIGHLANS.—Home School for a limited 
k number of little girls and boys. Beautiful sunny 
position with magnificent views. Carefully arranged 
and well-balanced dict. Own fruit and vegetable 
garden, poultry. Open-air lessons on modern lines. 
Every care and attention given to health matters. 
Especially adapted for children from abroad.— 
Mrs. Hollins, Highfields, Crowborough. 











GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


ee ea HOUSE SCHOOL, HAYWARDS 

HEATH, SUSSEX.—A Junior House inas now been 
opened for girls from 7 to 12. High posiiion, large 
grounds, riding. Resident trained nurse. Entire charge 








undertaken.— Principals: Miss Moberly and Miss 
Rosemary Young, M.A. (Oxon). 
HERTS.—Principal, Mrs. 


} IGHFIELD, OXHEY, 
ROBLEY BROWNE. Private Residential Sct.oo! 


for Girls. Tele. * Watford 616.” 





wr. BRANDON’S  C.D.S.,. BRISTOL. (Founded 
kK 1831). Public school for d.’s of Clergy and Luity. 
Fees Foundationers (d. of clergy), £70-£73. } 
Non-Foundationers (d. of clergy or laity), £120. 
Entrance Schol, March. Leaving Schols. to Univs. 
Head-Mistress : Miss E. M. ALMOND. 


OQ! HELEN’S, COCK ERMOUTH.—Recognized by 
h the Board of Education. Principal : Miss WHEPLER. 














*CHOOL, 48 girls over 10, SURREY HILLS; sunny, 
‘ spacious house, lovely extensive grounds; every 


comfort and care ; cultivation of courteous manners and 


good carriage ; excellent modern education; special 
opportunities for music, French, and games. Fees 


135-150 gns.—Write Box 1646, the Spectator. 


sj HE DOWNS 





SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 

Boarding School on modern publie school lines. 
Recognized by the Board of Education and the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. Bracing south 
coast air. Excellent playing fields. Highly qualified 
statf. Principal: Miss Lucretia Cameron, Fin. Hon. 
School of Mod. Hist., Somerville College, Oxford, 
ln GARDEN SCHOOL, WYCOMBE COURT 

LANE END, BUCKS 
Sound education on modern lines. 





Individual gifts 


studied, Self-expression and _ initiative developed. 
Cordial co-operation between pupils and staff. Happy 
home life. School orchestra. Exhibitions granted 


annually to pupils learning stringed instruments. 

. Wycombe Court stands in 61 acres on the Chiltern Hills, 
550 feet above sea-level. Prospectus from Mrs. C. H. 
Nicolls, Principal. 


7“ LAURELS, RUGBY.—Private BOARDING 
J SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Graduate staff; prepara- 
tion for academic and music examinations; extensive 
playing grounds, hockey, lacrosse, cricket, tennis, riding, 
swimming; excellent health record; individual ear:. 
Scholarships available—-Apply, the PRINCIPALS. 








private 


a seco Mr. Chas. Seymour gives 
(Bar, 


4 lessons on HOW TO SPEAK extempore. 











Pulpit, Platform, Banquet.) Also Voice, Breathing, 

Confidence. Brochure for’d.—40L Strand, W.C, 2. 
SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 

CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 

N TUTORS for ALL EXAMS. 


Messrs. J. & J. Paton, having an up-to-date know- 
ledge of the best Schools and Tutors in this COUNTRY 
and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and 
TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION and ADVICE. 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, 
and rough idea of fees should be given. 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C.4. Tel.: Mansion House 5053. 


oo efficient, accurate and cheap typewriting, why not 
send your MSS., &c.,-to Miss Grouse, 35 Church 
Street, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.1? Gerrard 1542. 





| EARN to write Articles and Stories; make spare 
4 hours profitable; booklet free —REGENT IN- 
STITUTE (Dept. 85), Regent House, Palace Gate, W. 3. 





ITERARY Typewriting carefully< promptly exeeuted 
4 Mss. Is. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. per 1,000. 
Miss N.McFarlane(C), 44 Elderton Rd., Westcliff-on-Sea, 





ONG MSS., Literary, Scientific, Dramatic, typed aceu- 

drately 25,000 words a day. Ex. testim’ls.—Margaret 
Watson, Ltd., Palace Ch’brs., Bridge St., 8.W.1.Vic.° 

‘PARE-TIME INCOME FOR SPARE-TiIMG& 
kh WRITING is the message contained in the FREE 
sook on Journalism and Short-Story Writing offered by 
THE METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF JOURNAL- 
ISM, Dept. J 3/3, ST. ALBANS. Shows how you can 
learn through the post and soon earn welcome additional 
income. Write TO-DAY. 








a 








N SS. TYPED, 1s. 1,000 words, including carbo% 
4 copy. Aceuracy guaranteed.—MONA STUART. 
14 Frewin Road, London, 3.W. 18. 





ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. Good stories, 
&c., required. Send Stamp for prospectus to— 
RONALD MASSEY, 108 Victoria Street, London, 5.W. 1, 





See ere and Typing of Literary Work from 
MSS. or Type.—Strand Typewriting and Secre- 
tarial Service, 203 Strand, London, W.C. 2. 





Lay Bt 4) A YEAR WRITING Stories and Articles one 
£2a L.C.A. pupil earns—others £9 per week, £31 
permonth. Why not learn this fascinating hobby by post ? 
Specimen Lesson and ** Guide S ” free from London Col- 
lege of Authorship, 37 (S) Albemarle Street, W. 1—the 
school with a GUARANTEE of SUCCESS. 








PUBLICATIONS 


25,000 people read THE 
14, EAST END STAR. Full of fascinating articles 
and pictures of East End life. Send your name and 
address and I will send you a copy of this month’s issue. 
Rev. F. W. CuubLeiau, East End Mission, Stepney 
Central Hall, Commercial Road, London, BE, 1 





| eo MONTH over 





PHILOSOPHER.” 


JRIZE competition in “The 
Open to all! See current issue, to be obtained from 
Publisher, Watkins, 21 Cecil Court, Charing Cross 


Road, W.C. 2. 








CHRISTMAS CARDS, &c. 





CARDS.—Send for Sample Packets. 
ABBEY SERIES Cards (18 varieties) 
3s. 2d. post fre Calendars (7 varieties) 9s. post free ; 
Ivorines (4 varieties) 6s. 6d. post free. New and artistic 
designs, CANTABRIGIA SERIES Cards and Calendars (5 
varieties) 3s. 2d. post free. Sample packets containing 8 
beautiful reproductions in colour from Ackermann’s 
famous prints of Cambridge, 4s. 3d. post free.—W. 
HEFFER AND SONS, Ltrv., CAMBRIDGE, 


VEHERISTMAS 
C BURNHAM 









ff\Hi PAX SHOP, 358 Sloane Street (Hans Crescent) 
London, 8.W. 1. Telephone: 3516. 

The Pax Books and Pax Cards, Carols, Calendars, 
Hand-coloured and Scissor-cut Pictures for Children’s 
Corners and Nurseries, Christmas Cribs, Triptychs, 
Pedestals and Canopies, Statues, Prayer-desks, Christmas 
Books, Children’s Prayer Books, Altar Linen, Vestments, 
Handwoven Hangings. 








LITERARY 





DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS AT HOME or on the 
f CONTINENT, and TUTOR’S ESTABLISH- 
MENTS, DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, Ac., is 
given free of charge by MESSRS. GALBBITAS, THRING 
« CO., 36 Sackville Street, London, W.1. Telephone : 
Regent 5878. Educational Agents. Established 1837. 
NO CHARGES WHATEVER MADE TO PARENTS. 











QCHOOLS AND TUTORS.—Reliable information and 
‘= advice concerning the most suitable establishments 
will be given free of charge to parents stating their 
requirements (kind of school, age of pupil, locality 
preferred, range of fees, dc.), to Messrs, Truman & 
Knightley, Ltd., Scholastic Agents, 61 Conduit Street, 
London, W.1. Telephone: Gerrard 3272 (2 lines). 
Publishers of “* SCHOOLS,’’*the most com : guide to 
schools in existence. Price 2s. 6d., post free 3s. 3d. 













AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, Xe. 


BETTER TYPEWRITING and duplicating service is 
va offered you at minimum cost by Miss Sergeant, 6, 
Talbot House, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C.2. Tem. Bar. 2269. 


*DIABETES 


CHELTINE DIABETIC FOOD 


is offered in three grades for mild, 
ordinary and severe cases. Tested and 
approved by the Medical profession. 
mn ’ . 
CHELTINE ANZ MIC FOOD 
is specially prepared as an easily assimi- 
lated tonic, non-constipating. 














These foods are obtainable from most 
Chemists, _If not_ procurable localiy, the 
makers will send _ testimonials, booklet, 


samples, &c., post free for 6d. Please write The 
Cheltine Foods Co., 7 Cheltine Works, 
Cheltenham Spa. 
Makers also of “ Cheltova” Tonic Food— 
Obtainable from UCAL PHARMACIES or 











the manufacturers. 





'|°O Writers.—Your work will be made easier and more 

pleasurable by using the products of the House of 
Ford—Ford’s Blotting (in 22 colours)—Ford’s Blue Black 
Writing Ink and Ford’s Stationery obtainable at all 
Stationers. Look for the large advertisement colour 
on the back page of this number. 








FOREIGN HOTELS 


VANNES, HOTEL BRISTOL.—Central, sunny; in 
/ beautiful park ; no noise ; nodust; v. mod. ; run, 
h. and ¢. water ; ex. cuisine ; tennis.—A. SCHAER, prop. 











ENTON.—Hotel de Menton et du Midi.  First- 
M class Family Hotel on Sea Front. Centre of 
Town. Garden Restaurant. 

N ENTONE. <— 
a HOTEL BELLEVUE. 


Exceptionally quiet situation in its gardens, occupying 
the whole hillside. Uninterrupted view of the sea. No. 
trams, trains in the vicinity, yet within 5 minutes of 
town’s centre. —CuURCHMAN, Proprietors. 


TALESUCURE. 
\ GOLF HOTEL. 
On the Links (Tennis). 
150 Rooins. 100 Baths. 
October 15th to May 15th. 











SWISS RESORTS 


LUGANO, nore BRISTOL 
Open all year. Beautiful in Autumn—mild, sunny 
Winter. Golf all year. Pleasant easy walks. 














APARTMENTS 


7 HY not live within a Id. "bus fare of Bond Street, 
W Oxford Street, Selfridge’s or the new Gamage’s ? 
Come to 34, Southwick Street, Cambridge TERRACE, 
Hyde Park, W.12. Room and breakfast from 5s. 6d. 
daily, or from 35s. weekly. Baths free. No tips. Hot 
ind cold water all bedrooms, Newly furnished and 
decorated. Garage for several cars, 
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Prepaid Classified Small Advertisements.—Cons. 





TOURS, &c. 
ELLENIC TRAVELLERS’ CLUB 


SPRING CRUISES ON THE MESAGERIES 
MARITIMES NEW FRENCH MAIL MOTORSHIP 
* THEOPHILE GAUTIER ” (10,300 Tons). 
MARCH 3rd, visiting: MALTA, ALEXANDRIA, 
HAIFA, CYPRUS, RHODES, PATMOS, PIRAEUS, 
ITEA, for DELPHI, CATTARO, for CETTINJE, 
RAGUSA, SPALATO. LECTURES by THE VERY 
REV. DEAN INGE, SIR ANTON BERTRAM, CANON 

WIGRAM and PROFESSOR RAMSAY MUIR. 
including LONDON - MARSEILLES- 
£63 0 O VENICE-LONDON railway ticket and 
land excursions excepting PALESTINE 
and EGYPT, where alternative excur- 
sions are arranged. 
APRIL 2nd, visiting : SPALATO, RAGUSA, CATTARO 
for CETTINJE, ITEA, for DELPHI, CORINTH, KATA- 
KALO, ASGINA, PIRAEUS for ATHENS, CANDIA, for 
KNOSSOS, SYRACUSE, PORTO, EMPEDOCLE. 
LECTURES by :—Mr. AUSTIN POOLE, Mr. C. 8. HUN- 
TER, Rev. ete hed ggg # and —. 
neluding JONDON - MARSEILLES- 
£52 10 O VENICE-LONDON railway ticket and 
land excursions at ports named. 
CHRISTMAS and NEW YEAR NILE CRUISES on 
specially chartered NILE STEAMERS, visiting CAIRO, 
LUXOR, ASSUAN, &e. 

Tuk HELLENIC TRAVELLERS’ CLUB YEAR BOOK for 
1929, Crown 8vo. 202 pages, cloth bound, 1s., with List of 
Members and Lectures as follows—WHAT CHRISTIANITY 
OWFS TO GREECE (The Very Rev. DEAN INGE) ; HOMER 
THROUGH THB AGES (KE. E. SIKES, M.A.); BYZANTIUM 
AND THE WEST (G. BURRELL SMITH, M.A.); GREEK 
GAMES (Rev. Canon E. G. SELWYN, D.D.); THE AREO- 
PAGUS AND ITS ASSOCIATIONS (GUY KENDALL, M.A.); 
ITHACA AND SANTA Maura (Rev. Canon RICHARDS, 
D.D.); MARATHON AND THERMOPYLAE (N. WHATLEY, 
M.A.); Cos AND RHODES (W. H. D. RovusE, Litt.D.) ; 
SAMOS AND DELOS (W. G. WALKER, M.A.) ; SHADOWS ON 
THE ISLANDS (Rev. H. COTLEY-WuHiTE, D.D.); THE 
VENETIAN CAPTURE OF CONSTANTINOPLE, 1204 (Rev. H. 
BR. WorkMAN, D.D.); RaGusa (Prof. 8. E. Morrison, 
M.A.); THE CRUISE OF THE “ STELLA D'ITALIA ”’ (The 
Very Rev. DEAN INGE); THE CRUISE OF THE “‘ THEO- 
PHILE GAUTIER ”’ (J. F. ROXBURGH, M.A.). 

AEGEAN CIVILIZATIONS, SECOND EDITION, 1s., contain- 
ing Lectures of the Hellenic Travellers’ Club, 1910, 1911, 
and 1912, THE DEBATE ON THE IMPERIALISM OF ATHENS 
AND HER DOWNFALL, by Dr. LYTTELTON, Dr. Gow. The 
Rey. Canon SIDNEY JAMES, Dr. SPOONER, RAMSAY MUIR, 
M.P., Professor SANDAY, and Sir HENRY LUNN. Also Lee- 
tures on OLYMPIA, TIRYNS and MYCENAK, PERGAMUM, 
TROY, GREEK SCULPTURE, EXPLORATION IN THE LEVANT, 
ASTRONOMY AND NAVIGATION IN THE ODYSSEY, SYRA- 
CUSE, ITHACA, DELPHI, RHODES AND THE KNIGHTS OF ST. 
JOHN, MARATHON, THESSALY AND TEMPE, THERMOPYLAE, 
Mount AtuHos, KNossos, by Archdeacon JAMES, Dr. GoW 
Dr. WALTER LEAF, Professor KNIGHT, Professor SANDAY, 
Sir GEORGE GREENHILL, Dr. CATON, and others, 

Plans of Steamer, Secretary, Hellenic Travellers’ Club, 
27 Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W. 1. 














APPLIED SCIENCE 


be SEWELL’S method for promoting permanent 
walking comfort.—For syllabus write Box 1649. 








FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE 





CREMATION 





J EVEN OAKS—REDHILL—ISLE OF WIGHT.— 
‘ Would you like to move to the Isle of Wight ? 
Advertiser wishes to buy house Kent or Surrey. }$ hr. 


‘REMATION SOCIETY.—Life Membership £5 Ge 
\/ _ or six annual subs. of 21s. includes cremation at an 
British Crematorium (22 established), and provision for 











from London, and must sell house in Ryde: 4 bed, all | cremation abroad. Prospectus free from 23 Nottingham 
cony. Tennis ct., orchard.—Curtisden, Westridge, Ryde. | Place, London, W. 1. Tel.: Welbeck 4168, 
——— 





FOR SALE 


{YOR SALE, an old-established Boarding and Day 
School for Girls. A suitable successor looked for 
rather than large capital.—Write Principal, Box 1653. 











WANTED TO PURCHASE 


IGHEST PRICES PAID for Jewellery, old Gold and 
Silver, Diamonds, Platinum, Antiques, Dental 
Plates (not vulcanite), &c. Any condition; large or 
small quantities ; cash at once ; goods returned if offer 
not satisfactory. Call or post to largest firm of the kind 
in the world.—BENTLEY & CO., 10 Woodstock St., 
Oxford St., London, W. 1 (facing Marshall & Snelgrove). 











CLOTHES TURNING 


\V JALTER CURRALL, world’s leading TURNCOAT 

SPECIALIST. S.B. Overcoats TURNED from 
30s. ; D.B. 35s. ; Suits, 40s.; Frock coats converted 
into morning coats, 30s.-6 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C.4. 











HERALDRY AND GENEALOGY 





. HERALDIC OFFICES, LTD., of 
/ 2 King Street, St. James’s, 8.W. 1, specialize in 
the tracing of pedigrees, in Heraldic work of every 
description and in designs for all purposes. 








FOR THE TABLE, &c. 


A PPLES FOR CHRISTMAS.—tThe finest eating apple 
in the world, ENGLISH COX’S ORANGE PIP- 
PINS, from 15/- per 20 ib. case; 7/6 per 10 Ib. case, 
carriage paid, cash with order, Further particulars 
from Dept. 1, Overbury Orchards, Kemerton, Glos. 








Sh ggeey choice streak, boneless, 10-12 Ib., 1s. 14d. 
per lb. Dairy-fed Hams, 10-12 Ib., 1s. 2d. per Ib. 
Smoked or pale dried. All rail paid. 
post free.—. Miles & Co., 


Full price list 
sacon Factory, bristol. 





errs & Ducks, 7/-, 8/- pr., Turkeys, 11/-, 12/6, 
15/- ea.,tr.,p.pd.—A. Bel!,Glebe Rosscarbery,Cork. 









FFVURKEYS, fine, 8s. ; fat Geese, 7s. 6d. ; roasting Fowls, 
Ducks, 7s. pr., trssd.—A. Blanchticld, Bandon, Cork. 








| decorated. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own 
Arms, Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated 
Artistic and orginal work from £2 2s. Specimens sent 
free.—Henry A. Ward, 57 Mortimer St., London, W. 1 











AVE you anything to sell? Readers having any. 

thing to sell, or professional services to offer, ate 
invited to bring their announcements to the notice of 
the many thousands of readers of the Spectator. Prepaid 
Classified Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) 
per insertion, and should reach the Spectator Offices 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittanre 
by Tuesday of each week. Discounts :—2}% for 6 
insertions ; 5% for 13; 7$% for 26; and 10% for 59, 








I OVERS OF TURKISH TOBACCO buy “ BIZIM” 
4 Cigarettes; delight of the connoisseur. Tobacco 
matured by nature only; 6s. 3d. per 100, post free 
plain or cork-tipped ; 500 for 30s. 9d.; 1,000 for 
£2 17s. 6d.; send order and remittance to the manu- 
facturers of choice, rare, fine Tobaccos.—J. J. FREEMAN 
& CO., LTD., 90 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 1. 
if EAL SHETLAND PULLOVERS, Cardigans, &c.; 
also all kinds of Shetland Woollies, hand-knitted 
personally for you by expert knitters, plain or in the 
famous ‘ Fair Isle’ Patterns, from the real, soft, cosy, 
elastic, native wools. At Shetland prices, FAR Lxss 
THAN SHOP PRICES.—Write for Illustrated Booklet 
$293, WM. D. JOHNSON, Mid-Yell, Shetlands, : 











| gars Shetland hand-knit woollen goods. Jumpers, 
» scarves, berets, &c., &c. From stock or knitted to 
own measurements.—Send for illustrated catalogue to 
Miss M. J. Smiru, Midyell, Lerwick. 





R EAL Harris & Lewis Tweed. Any length cut. Pat, 
free. James St. Tweed Depot,246 Stornoway, Scotland, 





=. NEW FOR BAZAARS, &c.—Hand- 
WO coloured Pottery ; beautiful colouring ; big profits; 
—Rainbow Pottery Co., Dept. * S.”’ Lindfield, Sussex, 





Gron K for Gardens.—Write for folder to Ashton 
k & Holmes, Ltd., Pennine Quarries, Macclesfield. 





W HY not live within a 1d. ’bus fare of Bond Street, 

Oxford Street, Selfridge’s or the new Gamage’s ? 
Come to 34, Southwick Street, Cambridge TERRACE, 
Hyde Park, W.2. Room and breakfast from 5s. 6d, 
daily, or from 35s. weekly. Baths free. No tips. Hot 
and cold water all bedrooms. Newly furnished and 
Garage for several cars. 


BRITISH HOTELS SECTION 





.* BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel 





tf Comforts with baths and other advantages of a 

Hydro at moderate cost. Tele.: 341. Lift. 

| ATH.—ROYAL YORK HOUSE HOTEL. First- 
class residential. Fully licensed. A.A., R.A.C, 


Large Garage. Historical associations from A.D. 1759. 





VNHRISTMAS in perfect surroundings on Cotswolds. 
Tobogganing if snow. Golf Car, Bridge, Dancing. 
Home Comforts.—Colletts Hotel, Cleeve Hill, Glos. 





YHELTENHAM.—Vegetarian House, lovely surround- 
/ ings. Every comfort. Inexpensive autumn & winter 
terms. Garage. Phone 3581. Lake House, Pittville Park. 





tye SPA.— WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 

BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms all with h. & c. water. 
Suites, 26 new rooms with radiators. A.A., R.A.C. Illd. 
Guide from J, T. CULLEY, Manager. 


TBOURNE.—ANGLES PRIVATE HOTEL. 
sing sea. Nr. pier & bowling greens. 125 bedrooms. 
Winter terms from 2} gns. ’Phone 311. 





(As! 
4 Fac 
English chef. 








| Pigg eat ggg Se L CLARENCE HOTEL. Facing 
“4 Cathedral. Quiet old-world Caravanserie. H.& c. 
water & radiators in bedms, Lift. Nt. porter. "Phone 4071. 





\ ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S—Gt. Britain’s Greatest 
Hydro. For health, comfort and pleasure. 270 

those with h. & c. from 15s. per day, inclu- 

Prospectus free, 


Bedrooms ; 
tive, others at lower rates. 





t ARROGATE.—THE CAIRN, first class. Accom- 
modation 300. Write for Illustrated Tariff. 





YURREY TRUST INNS for excellent country 
KS quarters, situated in the loveliest parts of Surrey. 
—Apply for list, stating requirements, to SECRETARY, 
53 High Street, Guildford. 





rF\ORQUAY.—GRAND HOTEL. On Sea Front. First 
4 class. 200 rooms fitted with h. & c. water, Suites & 
rooms with baths. Garage. Philip Brown’s “‘ Revellers " 
Dance Band (of Broadcasting fame) for the season. 





TF\ORQUAY.—HYDRO HOTEL. 
Fully Licensed. First-class. 
A.A. and R.A.C, Tel,: Hydrotel. 


Daddy Hole Plain. 
200 feet above sea. 
*Phone: 2207, 





TFYORQUAY.—ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL. An 
ideally situated, perfectly appointed private hotel 

which is justly famous for its home atmosphere and 

reasonable charges. Garage. For illustrated Tariff apply 
RESIDENT PROPRIETOR. Telephone 3655. 











CAMBRIDGE 


“a 
BULL 


—— 


HE 

Occupies the finest position, 

close to the principal Colleges. 
PASSENGER LIFT. 
MOTOR GARAGE, 

& & 

| LEADING FAMILY 

HOTEL. 


| . * 
HOTELS IN CONNECTION: 
| 





Queen’s Hotel, Penzance. 

Digby Hotel, Sherborne. 

Royal Hotel, Hayling Island. 
Telegrams: “ Bull Hotel.’ Telephone: 341. 

















OTEL CONSTANCE, 23-24 Lancaster Gate, Hyde 
Park, W. 2.—Very pleasantly situated, overlooking 
Hyde Park. Spacious public rooms charmingly fur- 
nished. Gas fires in all bedrooms, running h. & c. water 
now being extended to all. Lift. Night porter. 
Terms from 3} gns. weekly and from 123, 6d. per day, 
’Phone: Paddington 8083. 

I ONDON.—THACKERAY HOTEL, Gt. Russell St., 
4 W.C.1. Facing British Museum, 200 Rooms 
with hot and cold water. Bedroom and Breakfast from 
8s. 6d. per night. Special inclusive terms on application. 








ONDON. 
CRANSTON CO. HOTELS. 
High-class unlicensed Hotels. 

IVANHOE, 
KENILWORTH, 
WAVERLEY, 


BLOOMSBURY STREET, 
GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
SOUTHAMPTON ROW. 





Electric fires and hot and cold water in all rooms. 

Uniform charge per person for Bedroom, Breakfast, 
Attendance, and Bath—November to April—8s. 6d. 
Summer months—April to November—10s. Largely 
patronized by Clergy and professional classes. 





EFORMED INNS. 

Ask for Descriptive List (2d. post free) of 170 INNS and 
HOTELS managed by the 

PEOPLE'S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 


Lip. 
P. R. H. A., LtD., ST. GEORGE’S HOUSE, 193 REGENT 
STREET, W. 1. 


HY not live within a 1d. ’bus fare of Bond Street, 

Oxford Street, Selfridge’s or the new Gamage’s ? 

Come to 34, Southwick Street, Cambridge TERRACE, 

Hyde Park, W.2. Room and breakfast from 5s. 6d. 

daily, or from 35s. weekly. Baths free. No tips. Hot 

and cold water all bedrooms. Newly furnished and 
decorated. Garage for several cars. 











rFNOTNES.—SEYMOUR HOTEL. On River Dart. 
1st class. Cent. heating. Fishing, boating, hunting, 
shooting, golf, bowls & tennis, &c. Gar.’Phone; Totnes 14, 





\ HERE to Stay in London.—_THE LODGE, 1 St. 

George’s Square, S.W.1. Room and Breakfast, 
5s. 6d. day, or 30s, weekly. With dinner, 6s. 6d., of 
2 guineas weekly. 








~ * 
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FORRARD-ON! 





By RANCHER ee 
L eis Drawings by LIONEL EDWARDS £1-1-0 
LJ US ry Presentation 
Rancher’s virile lines, reminiscent of Kipling himself, Edition lg 


OUT | yet with a quality of humour and poetry which is Three 
entirely their own, “summon up the blood” in their , 
Guineas 


reading. And they summon up the memories—the 
LIC IN TFPI. English hunting memories and the memories of arr Aeen 
hunting countries where “ !” is almost as common as “ ware riot!” 





ware snake! 


Horsemen will read these verses of a horseman, to recapture the high enthusiasm 
of their most thrilling moments in the saddle, to know again the hazards, the 
calls upon the courage of a man. Lionel Edwards has caught the inspiration as 
could no other artist. His sixteen pencil sketches, reproduced so faithfully, “ bring 
alive” the scenes, and clothe the spirit of the poems with his telling artistry. 


PRACTICAL JUMPING 


By Major J. L. M. BARRETT 
32 Illustrations by CHARLES SIMPSON 


Major Barrett, for the last four years REA he OMe ea Ae 






































a aes an W Gn nS na aby ae and Ss Ga a ats Wn ins sty Gea ay Gan en Wicd eh Glande ay 
3; 












QA Succ Wale StaSans NaS W nls Stal W fled “got Saale oes \ , 
ie wae Ee Equitation Instructor, R.M.C., Sand- : q 
; JUST OUT # hurst, = — re subject — # Price 10s. 6d. net & I 
3 saad et an original angle. novice is taken = — | ” 
seiaaeeasiian iat or in hand by a knowledgeable friend, Re ee ae EE ee 
and in conversations between them—mostly in the saddle—the instructor covers 
very fully and concisely just what a beginner—and in fact others—needs 
to know. 
In this informal way Major Barrett covers the whole range of instruction 
and advice of what to do, and what to avoid, in cross-country jumping; the 
nature of Resistance and how to overcome it: the signs of progress in rider 
and horse; and, in detail, the problem of Legs in relation to those knotty 
puzzles, Suppleness and the Independent Seat. 
huey Wedel, Shan baSacin W nad” igi ta 
st FURNITURE [= 
200° f -_ 
Photogra hs ff {i S. net ay 
¥Photggraphs — By JOHN C. ROGERS, AIRLBA. Sinccasmacael 





“It is impossible even to attempt to do justice to the wealth of material 
gathered within this survey . . . it is comprehensive and shows all the 
currents of present-day design. « « .—“ ARCHITECT'S JOURNAL.” 


WIND ann WATER 














staged ahnay By DR. MANFRED CURRY nie ! 
ver ‘ ‘ . J i| 

; Over 4 “T am anxious to mention . . . a book of } Price ~ | 
120 photographs of exceptional beauty, illustrating ; 56 t y i 
Photographs ¥ sailing and . . . all kinds of weather, the i IS. Me » At 
DOTS SSTe PIAS beautiful and impressive forms of cloud and Le errr | 


wave and the weather changes they forbode 
‘ and if you have read the preface your pleasure is by nao means 
uninstructed.’—From B.B.C. Talk by DeEsMonp MacCartuy. 
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Prospectuses of these and other Country Life books from Booksellers or from: 


COUNTRY LIFE LTD., 20 TAVISTOCK ST., LONDON, W.C.2 
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The Toughest Tasks 
in Earth’s Darkest 
Places 


have been chosen, and performed, by the Moravian 
Missionaries for the last two centuries. 


Difficult spheres of labour have never been shunned 
nor ignored; they have been sought out eagerly and 
occupied with a wonderful amount of God-given success, 
with the result that the 
Converts from heathenism are three times as many as 
the number of the home members of the Moravian! 
Church, one in every seventy-five of whom are Mission- 
aries as compared with about one in five thousand among 
Protestant Churches generally. 


Will you help this 
far-flung work ? 


One urgent need of the moment is funds for a new 


Tee 






Missionary in British Guiana. 


Contributions, which will be gratefully acknowledged, 
should be addressed to Charles Hobday, Esq., Chairman 
and Hon. Secretary, London Association in Aid of 


AUC LEELEE 


Moravian Missions, 
7 New Court, Lincoln’s Inn, London, W.C. 2. 


Bankers: Williams Deacon’s Bank, Ltd. 
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RINT TRIN IR IR IRIS IRIS 


BURNS OATES AND 
WASHBOURNE LTD. 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


¢4 THE MODERN ADVENTURE 
‘y By W. J. BLYTON 

Cv A sympathetic story of the present-day 
f interesting and somewhat dangerous period. 


cof Crown 8vo. 6/- 
ey FRAGMENTS THAT REMAIN 


q Inspired by 
7 FATHER BERNARD VAUGHAN, S.J. Ss 
1/- & 2/- Be 











Crown 8vo. 
gS 





ay by A. J. FRANCIS STANTON 

€: An experimental acquaintance with the high- ; 

gs ways and lesser-known byways of life and ~e 
religion. No 

§&§ Crown 8vo. O/- Wp 


& ODD JOB’S By 
By CECILY HALLACK No) 
An odd book of odd stories. Po 
F’cap 8vo. 3/6 & 
cap 8vo /' Ni 
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& LONDON: 43-45 NEWGATE STREET, E.C.1 %, 
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What of his : 


Christmas: 


HE bulk of good things 
you will eat and drink this 
Christmas will have been 
brought from the ends of the 
earth by Seamen. 
On Christmas Day many, many 
Sailors will be in Ports far distant 
from their homes and_ friends. 


All the World over the 


BRITISH SAILORS’ SOCIETY 


will provide Christmas Hospitality 


for Sailors away from home and for the Widows 
and Orphans of those who gave their lives in the 
service of our Empire. Our Orphans at Farn- 
ingham and the boys at the “ Prince of Wales 
Sea Training Hostel” will share. Lighthouse 
Keepers and Lightship Crews will be included. 


NONE WILL BE FORGOTTEN 


As many of our Sailors’ Homes and Hostels are in far 
distant lands, will you please send a 


CHRISTMAS DONATION NOW 


to Sir Ernest W. Glover, Bart., Hon. Treasurer, British 
Sailors’ Society, 680 Commercial Road, London, EF. 14. 





General Secretary: Herbert E. Barker. 


From MOWBRAYS’ List. 


Ty . 

V. S. S. COLES: Letters, Papers, Addresses, Hymns 
and Verses. With a Memoir. Edited by the Rev. J. F. BRISCOK, 
Rector of Bagborough. With a Preface by the Right Rev. CHARLES 
GORE, D.D., D.C.L., and thirteen illustrations. [Cloth, 7s. 6d. (Post, 6d.) 

The volume contains a sketch of Canon Stuckey Coles’s life by the Rev. G. W. 

Borlase and a fuller Memoir by the Rev. J. F. Briscoe. Of these Bishop Gore says 

| in his Preface: ‘‘ They seem to me to be admirable—perfectly truthful pictures 

of a very remarkable character.” There are also a number of Canon Coles’s hitherto 
unpublished writings, including his Reminiscences of the Catholic Revival, and 
of the early days of Pusey House. 


THE STORY OF ENGLAND’S CHURCHES: 


A Brief Historical Survey of the Growth and Development of the 
Ancient Churches in England. By the Rev. W. ESUCOTT BLOSS, 
Vicar of St. Thomas’, Stepney. With twenty-nine illustrations. Cloth, 
10s. 6d. (Post, 6d.) 

“To Churechmen,” the author writes in his Preface, ‘* the churches of England 
are both a legacy and a witness ; but the true nature of that witness only becomes 
intelligible in connexion with their historical associations.” He therefore surveys 
the history of the Church in England in the light of the successive stages of church 
Duilding and architecture, and provides a number of interesting photographs to 
illustrate his theme. ‘ 


EVERY MAN’S STORY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
By the Rev. ALEXANDER NAIRNE, D.D., Regius Professor Divinity in 
the University of Cambridge. With seventy-five illustrations and five maps. 
Quarter Canvas, 4s. 6d.; Cloth gilt, 6s. (Post, 6d.) 

“A companion volume to Dr, Nairne’s similar book on the Old Testament, and 
equally delightful. Dr. Nairne has a fresh and readable style, picturesque yet 
never gushing... There is a wealth of good illustrations which help to make the 
book a most invigorating guide to the better understanding of the beauties and 
purport of the New Testament.”’— Guardian, 


EVOLUTION AND REDEMPTION. By tho Right Rev. 
WALTER J, CAREY, D.D., Bishop of Bloemfontein. 1s. 6d. (Post, 14d.) 
Believing that the discoveries of biology are not hostile to the Christian Gospel 
but illuminate it, Bishop Carey shows with characteristic vigour how to preach the 
old Gospel with renewed force in the light of the new discoveries of science. 
‘Like everything the Bishop writes, this book is fresh and stimulating.”— 
Church Times. 


PARABLES AND PRECEPTS: For Preachers and 


Teachers. By the Rev. JAMES WAREHAM, Organizing Secretary of the 
As;ociation for Promoting Retreats. With a Preface by the Rev. G. W. 
HART, CLR. 3s. 6d. (Post, 4d.) 

A book of illustrations for sermons and Iessons containing sixty-two parables 
on the life of devotion. Facing each are appropriate quotations from the writings 
of the great masters of the spiritual life. 

“ His choice of stories, sayings and telling quotations is extremely happy... We 
strongly commend this volume to the preacher.”"—Church Times. 


A. R. MOWBRAY & CO. Lad. 28, Margaret Street, 


Oxford Circus, London, W.1; and 9, High Street, Oxford. 
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Thy Servant a Dog 
RUDYARD KIPLING 


Illustrated by G. L. Stampa. 


Cloth, 5s. net. Leather, 10s. 6d. net. 





Hugh Walpole’s Greatest Work 


ROGUE HERRIES 
Cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 
Presentation Edition, Leather, 15s. 
“A great jewel in the splendid diadem of English 
literature.’—The Illustrated London News. 


net. 





Sidelights on Queen Victoria 
By the RT. HON. SIR FREDERICK PONSONBY, 
G.C.B., G-C.V.O. With Illustrations. 21s. net. 





Theodore Roosevelt 
The Story of a Friendship, 
WISTER. Illustrated. 18s. net. 
The Times: “ This book has a big subject worthily treated.” 


1880-1919. By OWEN 





The Story of Fergie Bey 

The Life of Vere Fergusson. With Foreword by Sir 
Reginald Wingate, G.C.B. Illustrated. 18s. net. 

Sunday Times: “One of the most inspiring books that 
could possibly be given to a young man.” 


Lord Montagu of Beaulieu 





By LADY TROUBRIDGE and ARCHIBALD 
MARSHALL. With Portraits and other Illustrations. 
21s. net. 





The Ladies of Llangollen 
Edited by Mrs. G. H. BELL. 
Punch: “ Many a passage in. Lady Eleanor’s diary would 
not have disgraced Dorothy Wordsworth’s.” 


Trodden Ways 


By SIR IAN MALCOLM, author of 
a Memory.” Jllustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 
** Charmingly written travel sketches with one or 
papers on Pariiamentary life. 


A Book of the Basques 


3y RODNEY GALLOP. Illustrated. 15s. net. 

The Times Literary Supplement: “It will become the stock 
one on the subject, suitable for tourists as much as for 
those who have a deeper interest either in the Basques 
themselves or in their language . A book such as this, 
based on first-hand knowledge “and serious research, is a 
book to be thankful for.’ 


21s. net. 





“Lord Balfour: 


two 








Portrait of a Dog 


3y MAZO DE LA ROCHE, author of “ Jalna,” “ White- 


oaks,” etc. With Illustrations by Morcan Dennis. 
7s. 6d. net. 
Everyman: “A book that should delight everyone.” 


Sunday Referee: 


Here be Dragons: 
Children’s Verse. 


“A lovely, wistful piece of work.” 


A Book 





of 


3y FF. GWYNNE EVANS, author of “ Puffin, Puma 
& Co.” With Illustrations by GEorGE Morrow. 7s. 6d. net. 


Everyman: “ The illustrations by George Morrow on every 
page make this entertaining book an indispensable Christ- 


” 
| mas gift. 





Macmillan’s Illustrated Christmas Catalogue post free on 
application. 
co. LTD. LONDON 


| M ACMILLAN & W.C.2 




















NELSON'S LIST 











FLORENTINE FRESCOES. 


By TANCRED BORENIUS, Ph.D. D.Lit. With a 
magnificent series of reproductions of the Florentine 
frescoes in full colour and in monochrome. Vellum cloth. 
£7 7s. net. (P.) 


“Indispensable to all careful students of Italian art 


OB SERVER. 


THE TATE GALLERY. 
By J. B. MANSON, Director of the Gallery. A _ beauti- 
fully illustrated and most attractive volume on this great 
collection. £2 2s. net. (P.) 


“A very admirable ‘"—BOOKMAN, 


BRITISH BIRDS. 
By F. B. KIRKMAN and F. C. R. JOURDAIN. A 
magnificent series of 200 plates in colour by the leading 
bird artists with descriptive text. 21/- net. (P.) 
“None of our bird books has ever been backed by a more im- 
pressive grasp of the material, or moulded by a more scientific 


han fling or it.’ 
FE. M. NICHOLSON in the WEEK-END REVIEW. 


BACK: Fugitive Writings and 
LORD ALNESS. A volume of Essays 
10/6 net. (P.) 


‘All interested in mode rn Scotland will welcome this volume.” 
-TIMES LITERARY SUVPL EMENT. 


volume.’ 


LOOKING 


Sayings. By 
and Addresses. 


ART AND ARTISTS. 
By W. E. SPARKES. Illustrated in colour and in black- 
and-white. 10/6 net. (P.) 


‘A popular and uncenventional history of dra 


m g an 1 painting 
that ts sure of a ready welcome amony Fen Pvcriy fond, : 
S¢ 


a pictures 
SMAN, 


MYTHS AND LEGENDS Or 


LANDS. 
Retold by 


MANY 


EVELYN SMITH. ‘Typical and interesting 
folklore. Illustrated by A. E. BESTALL. 10/6 net. (P.) 


“A charming and distinctive interpretation of the fanciful 
attempts of primitive men to explain the phen mere of nature 
and his own destiny.’—BELFAST NEWS-LETTEI 


THE WOMAN’S BOOK. 
By FLORENCE B. JACK and PHILIPPA PRESTON. 
A New and Revised Edition. Largely rewritten. Every- 
thing a woman ought to know. 7/6 net. (P.) 


‘A really asiontshing collectio n of uscful information on subjects 
of interest to women, *_Y ORKSHIRE POST. 


GLASGOW AND STRATHCLYDE. 
By JAMES KNIGHT, J.P., M.A., D.Sc. The story of 
Strathclyde and its great metropolis from prehistoric times 
to the present day clearly and picturesquely told. With 
maps, diagrams, and notable views. 5/- net. (P.) 


NEW PATHS ON HELICON. 


An Estimate and Anthology of Modern 
SIR HENRY NEWBOLT. A popular re-issue. 


Poetry. By 
3/6 net. 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
BIBLE PICTURE BOOK. 


The stories simply 
An ideal gift book. 
(P.) 


THE WORLD’S BEST STORIES FOR 


CHILDREN. _ Selected by WINIFRED BIGGS. 
Delightfully illustrated by; HONOR APPLETON. A 
charming gift book for boys and for girls, Over 600 
pages. 7/6 net. (P.) 


(P.\—Prospectuses are available post free from 
Parkside Works, EDINBURGH. 





THE 
100 Plates in colour by leading artists. 
told by MURIEL J. CHALMERS. 
Quarto (8 & 104 inches). 10/6 net. 








‘THOMAS NELSON & SONS, LTD., 
LONDON & EDINBURGH. 
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The BOOK COLLECTOR’S PAGE 


RARE BOOKS and FIRST EDITIONS 

















| 
IN SPITE OF THE SLUMP. 


| we will still give really high prices for the cream of 
' Modern Virsts. We will buy: Butler, Way of All 
| Flesh, £10; Lawrence, White Peacock, Trespasser, 
| £8 each; Mansfield, In a German Pension, £7; | 
| McFee, Ocean Tramp, £10; Tomlinson, Sea & 
| Jungle, £15; Woolf, Voyage Out, £5; Housman, 
| Shropshire Lad, £25. 
| books of equal importance. 


Please offer us any other 


DAVIS & ORIOLI, 
30 Museum Street, W.C. 








Presents for pecple of 
discriminating tastes 


Foyles Illustrated Catalogue of Colour Prints, Etchings | 
and Engravings 

gives particulars of beautiful reproductions of the works 
of Old and Modern Masters, Old and Modern Sporting 
Prints, Seascapes, Gardens, Schools, Dog Studies, Etch- 
ings and Mezzotints. A copy will be sent gratis on 

application for Catalogue 466 P. 
FOYLES ART DEPT. also has in stock 50,000 of the best 


books on Fine and Applied Arts in all their ramifications, | 





A copy cf the departmental Catalogue will also be sent gratis 
on application, 


FOYLES FOR BOOKS, 











‘PRINTS AND PICTURES. 


Charing Cress Road, Londen, W.C. 2. | 

















For All Books 
but in particular the Fine and Rare Book 
HEFFER’S BOOKSHOP 


AS NEAR TO YOU. AS 
THE NEAREST MAIL-BOX 











W. HEFFER and SONS, LTD., CAMBRIDGE, 


ENGLAND. Catalogues rom 
Telephone: Te 3 grams and Cables 
862 (2 lines). “* Heffer, C ‘ambridge.” 





Choose Your Christmas Gifts Early this Year 
Before the Rush Begins. 
Rhyme-sheets, Silhouettes, Decorative Mirrors, Posters and Panels, 
and Original Christmas Cards and Calendars 





THE CHALLENGE GALLERY, 
92 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W.C.1. 


(Near the British Museum.) 

















WANTED TO PURCHASE 


COMPLETE LIBRARIES or 
SINGLE BOOKS OF VALUE. 
HIGHEST CASH PRICES PAID.. 
List of Books Wanted sent post free. 


CHAS. J. SAWYER, LTD. 


12/13 Grafton Street, London, W. 1. 




















RARE MODERN BOOKS 


FIRST EDITIONS. F 
Collectors’ enquiries welcomed. Catalogues frequently issued. 


15a HARRINGTON ROAD, SON, S.W. 7. 
TEL.: KENSINGTON 7588 














EVERYTHING for BOOKLOVERS _and_ STUDENTS 


LAMLEY & CO. 


THE SouTH KENSINGTON BOOKSHOP 
1, 3 and 5 Exhibition Road, S.W.7 
Vear South Kensington Station Kensington 1276 
W£ specialise in books on the Arts 
and Sciences, Educational Books, 
Children's Books, Reference Books, His- 
tory and Biography, Belles Lettres, Poetry, 
The Drama, Rare Books and First Editions. 
CHRISTMAS CATALOGUES NOW READY. 














BOWES, CAMBRIDGE. 


BOOKS FOR 
_ CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


Lists sent free on request. 


RARE and OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS. 


Catalogues just ready, free on application :— | 

No. 454: CHOICE BOOKS (mainly 17th and 18th 
Century). First Editions: General Literature. 

No. 455: Works on POLITICAL ECONOMY (classified). 


THE OLDEST BOOKSHOP IN ENGLAND. 














B. T. BATSFORD, LIMITED, 


Fine Art and Architectural Bookseliers, 
94 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 1. 

Larcr and Unique Stock oF OLtp and New Books on ALL. Brancurs 
oF ArcuitrctuRE, Tut Decorative and Fine Arts, &c., including 
Tint Books ror CoLiectors. 

Enquiries Solicited. 





Catalogues free on request. 








She tacal present Jor every age 
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—_ 
ORDERS by POST ONLY 
ld RS YEAR GIVE antic a 
(Inland or Overseas) 
OMNIBUS 6d. on 1 Vol. 
rt - on 3 Vols. | 
w~% 2. extra on _ 
2 Orders £2 min. Post 
Tree, one address. 
Below is a full list of “‘ Omnibus ” books, cach worth much more than its cost, 
ach recipient(s) before Christmas, provided name(s) and address(es) are supplied 
CLE ARLY WRITTEN, A card or letter can be enclosed if ns a of reel ‘ipient pans 


CHEAP BOOKS COMPANY, Dept. 3, 149, STRAND, W.C.2 
ya on2Vols.} yo 
: ad- 
each = addi- ss 
Cy tional vol. J dress 
and a delightful gift. If desired, we will despatch for you on any specified date, to 
of book are plainly marked on same for our guidance, 


s. d. 
Warwick DEEPING ta Stories 1,000 pp. 8 6 
Rose MACAULAY Three Novels* 944 pp. 7 6 
* Told by An Idiot, Orphan Island, Crewe Train. 
H. G. WELLS Quartette of Comedies* 1,100 pp. 7 6 
* Kipps, History of Mr. Polly, Bealby, Love and Mr. Lewisham. 
rs ‘ es Short Stories 1,148 pp. 7 6 
Edgar WALLACE The Edgar Wallace Police Van* 1,166 pp. 7 6 
* Green “ her, The Forger, The Double, Flying Squad. 
48 Stories 1,015 pp. 7 6 
Ethel M. DELL Ethel M. Dell Pullman* 1,920 pp. 7 9 
* Way of ad Eagle, Krave of Diamonds, Rocks of Valpre, Gre atheart, ete. 
Amold BENNE The Clayhanger Family* 1,302 pp. 10 6 
‘ * Clayhanger, Hilda Lessways, These Twain. 
q. K. CHESTERTON The Father Brown Stories 1,046 pp. 7 6 
John GALSWORTHY The Forsyte Saga 1,104 pp. 7 6 
a os A Modern Comedy* 1,088 pp.. 8 6 
* A Continuation of Forsyte Chronic les. 
Caravan (Short Stories) 950 pp. 7 6 
Barone SS One YY Scarlet Pimpernel Novels* 1,279 pp. 7 6 
* Scarlet Pimpernel, I Will Repay, Elorado, Sir Perey Hits Back. 
RH. MOT TRAM The Spanish F .rm Trilogy* 800 pp. 7 6 
*Th: Spanish Parm, Sixty-four—Ninet,- our, The Crime at Vanderlynden’s. 
E. NESBIL Complete History of the Bas- 
table Family 944 pp. 10 O 
John BUCHAN The Four Adventures of 
Richard Hannay 1,204 pp. 7 6 
Algernon BL ee kKWOOD Strange Stories 745 pp. 7 6 
Maud DIVEL The Men of the Frontier Force* 1,015 pp. 7 6 
‘, Captain Desmond, V.C., Great Amulet, Desmond’s Daughter. 
SAPPER 4 Rounds of Bulldog Drummond 1,006 pp. 7 6 
War Stories 1,056 pp. 7 6 
Stacey” AU le R Ups and Down 644 pp. 7 6 
Bertram ATKEY Smiler Bunn, Crook 1,016 pp. 7 6 
A. Conan DOYLE Complete Sherlock Holmes 
Long Stories 640 pp. 7 6 
me re Complete Sherlock Holmes 
Short Stories 1,336 pp. 7 6 
Freeman Wills CROFTS Inspector French’s Case Book 898 pp. 7 6 
R. Austin FREEMAN Dr. Thorndyke—His Famous 
- Cases 1,080 pp. 7 6 
Geo. A. BIRMINGHAM Murder Most Foul 848 pp. 3 6 
Joseph CONRAD The First and Last of Conrad 1,014 pp. 7 6 
E. W. HORNUNG The Raffles Novels 1,016 pp. 7 6 
0. HENRY The Best of O. Henry ....... 1,139 pp. 7 6 
Denis MACK AIL How Amusing - (Stories) 550 pp. 7 6 
_— M wine ENZIE Sinister Street (2 vols.in one) 1,132 pp. 7 6 
Sylvia Scarlett (2 vols. in one) 789 pp. 7 6 
es MI ILNE Those Were the Days* 887 pp. 7 6 
* The Day's rue, the oe Side, Once a Week, The Holiday a. 
Eden PHILLPOTT The Human Boy (( ‘omplete ) spp. 7 6 
Barry PAIN Humorous Stories (10 vols.in1) 7 o3 pp. 8 6 
David Graham PHILLIPS Susan Lennox : Her Fall & Rise (64 pp. 8 6 
Morley ROBERTS Tales of Changing Seas 354 pp. 7 6 
Sax ROHMER The Book of Fu-Manchu 704 pp. 7 6 
Cutcliffe HYNE Adventures of Captain Kettle 1,106 pp. 7 6 
Robert SERVICE Collected Verse 8ll pp. 8 6 
Jane AUSTEN Complete Novels 1,421 pp. 8 6 
SOMERVILLE & ROSS Irish R.M. & His Experiences 603 pp. 7 6 
Robert L. STEVENSON Stories 1,120 pp. 7 6 
Thomas HARDY Short Stories 1,084 pp. 7 6 
Various Authors Great Stories of Detection, 
Mystery and Horror 1,232 pp. 5 0 
is Pp The Mercury Story Book 400 pp. 7 6 
(with introduction by J. B. Priestley.) 
ae re Famous Novels of To-day* 1,296 pp. 7 6 
* Red Wagon, Dewer Rides, St. Christopher's Day, Frolic Wind. 
The Thousand and One Nights* 1,400 pp. 15 0 


‘i ‘ * With engravings from original designs, 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. :— 


A Conan DOYLE The Conan Doyle Stories* 1216 pp. 7 6 
* The Ring and the Camp, Pirates and Blic Water, ete. 
a = Sherlock Holmes Stories listed above. 
SAPPER Bull-Dog Drummond pre 
ia e War Stories Sac irae 
Eden PHILLPOTTS The Human Boy es cB 
Various Authors Great Sea Stories ofall Nations 1,108 pp. 8 6 
Ridgwell CULLUM My Best Stories of the Wild 
West 1016 pp. 7 6 
Jules VERNE Five Novels 1,168 pp. 8 6 
Alexandre DL MAS Three Musketeers and Twenty 
Years After 1,126 pp. 7 6 
Pe a Count of Monte Cristo 752 pp. 2 6 
Various Authors 26 Adventure Stories 35L pp. 7 6 
a me Great Short Stories of the War 982 pp. 8 6 
REMARKABLE VALUE SINGLE NOVELS OF ** OMNIBUS ” LENGTH 
Arnold BENNETT The Old Wives’ Tales 6ll pp. 5 rN 
F, Brett YOUNG My Brother Jonathan 594 pp. 5 O 
Leon FEUCHTWANGER Jew Suss 536 pp. 5 O 
W. Somerset MAUGHAM Of Human Bondage 648 pp. 3 6 
Victor HUGO Les Miserables 528 pp. 2 6 


REMARKABLE NEW LIST FREE 
CHEAP EDITIONS—MODERN  FICTION—LEADING AUTHORS, 


Just ready—the only complete list of Cheap Editions ever published, containing all 
editions down to 6d. Write for a copy ; it will be useful for frequent reference. If 
not ordering from above list, send id. stamp fer postage. .4/l our customers will 
be kept informed from time to time of later cheap editions as issued. 


CHEAP BOOKS COMPARY, Dept. 3, 
149, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 


The Mail Order Book-sellers 














R.T.S. NEw BooKs 


GENERAL 
Dugald Campbell, F.R.G.S. 
WANDERINGS IN WIDEST AFRICA 


Fully illustrated. 7/6 NET 
“There is something here for everybody; for the linguist and the 
naturalist. There are other things in this racy book of movem:sut 
and adventure, but its main interest is in humankind. That is its 
big appeal. Excellent illustrations and useful maps enrich an admirable 
book.”—The British Weekly. 


Albert Mackinnon, M.A., D.D. 
THE ROME OF ST. PAUL 7/6 NET 


Well illustrated in photogravure from photographs of ancient Rome, 
reconstructed by Prof. Giuseppe Gatteschi. 
“In this enthralling volume, with its many beautifully illustrated 
pages which hold one spellbound, Dr. Mackinnon tells of Rome as it 
was in the first_century.”—The Scotsman. 


John MacBeath, M.A. 
THE HILLS OF GOD 7/6 NET 


A scholarly exposition on the hills referred to in the Bible. 
“Those who have listened to Mr. MacBeath’s addresses, and have 
admired their spiritual power and wealth of diction, will find in this 
book a storehouse of uplifting g thought, a book of high level, a book 
which reveals fully the glory of the hills of God.” English Chure hman. 


ART 
THE BIBLE STORY IN MODERN ART 


Text from the Holy Bible. 21/- NET 
With 64 full-page illustrations, mounted on art paper, from the 
original paintings by Harold Copping. Grand quarto. Cloth bound. 
“The artist’s characteristic gift for accurate detail and his fine sense 
of colour are plainly revealed, while his great genius for keeping his 
figures human is of real service in bringing the great stories of the 
Old and New Testaments near and making them real. Truly a first- 
class presentation volume.”—The Methodist Recorder 


THE GREATEST GIFT 10/6 NET 


With 32 full-page coloured plates by Harold Copping. Cloth Bound. 
A book of Bible stories for children, comprising the most salient and 
interesting stories from the Old and New Testaments all illustrated 
by Harold aay coloured pictures. 


so in picture boards, 7s. 6d. ne net. 
NATURE 


























Oliver Pike, F.Z.S. 
BIRDLAND 6/- NET 


With 48 illustrations by the author, taken direct from nature. 
“We welcome this new book from ‘the pen and camera of one who 
is an authority in all matters affecting birds and their ways.”—The 
Christian. 

“Written in a personal way it conveys vivid and life-like pictures of 
wild bird life in Engiand.’”-——-The Librarian. 


Eleanor E. Helme, F.Z.S. 
FIVE THORNS FARM 


Illustrated by Barbara Briggs, F.Z.S. 5/- NET 
“An ideal book for children who love the countryside. The author 
takes her readers by the hand, wanders with them along the streams, 
dives into hedges and wanders thr« ugh farms, explaining all the 
wonderful things that are to be seen. The_ Noitting ah am Journal. — 


Eleanor E. Helme, F.Z.S. 
DOWN THE STREAM 


Illustrated by Barbara Briggs, F.Z.S. 5/- NET 
“This book makes one realize the improvement which has taken 
place in Nature books for boys and girls. Miss Helme writes well, 
she can tell a story, too. We can recommend this book and its 
fascinating map.”—The Spectator. 


A New Cruden 
CRUDEN’S CONCORDANCE 


to the Old and New Testaments 7/6 NET 
Edited by C. H. IRWIN, M.A... D.D., A. D. ADAMS, M.A., and 
S. A. WATERS. 














Completely revised. 792 pages. 225,000 References. ; 
“A new, revised, and scones bly cheap edition of the famous Con- 
cordance. This R.T.S. edition is printed in clear blach-faced type, 
and is so well arr inged that ee 225,000 references do not seem at 
all overcrowded.’ The ¢ hristian | World eer: 








A New ae 
THE UNIVERSAL BIBLE COMMENTARY 


7/6 NET 
Edited by the Rev. C. I. IRWIN, M.A., D.D.. 576 pages. 
With an introduction to each Book of the Bible and about 25,000 Text 
References and Annotations. 
(A companion volume to The Universal Bible Dictionary.) 
“Fully abreast of the latest modern Scholarshi The Scotsman. 
“A Commentary which no earne student of the Bible can afford 


to be without.”"—The Irtsh Pre: sbyfcrian, 











The Religious Tract Society, 
4 Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4. 


OF ALL BOOKSELLERS 
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A wonderful 
array of 18 dif- 
ferent kinds to 
tempt the most 
difficult appetite. 
Each one is deli- 
cious — you’ll 
love them! 





AG 


by | 
CARLISLE 





Made only 


CARRS OF 











Sleep 


Do you enjoy the luxurious pleasure of just jumping into bed and 
falling sound asleep almost immediately ; sleeping. seven or eight hours 
continuously and waking fresh, alert and ready for your day's work ? 
If you do not the ‘Allenburys’ Diet should be added to your daily 
fare. A cup of this delightful food beverage taken at 11 a.m. 
and 10 p.m. will quickly tone your system and ensure energy for 
the day and for the night that wonderful restorer—sound sleep. 





In tins at 2/1, 4/, and 7/6. Of all Chemists. 
Send 3d. in stamps for quarter pound trial sample. 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., 37 Lombard Strect, London, E.C.3. 
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the hands and wrists warm and supple. 


FOR SHOOTING, FISHING, GOLF,. WINTER 
TENNIS, GARDENING & OUTDOOR USE IN 


Pe 


§ 
Q 
¢ 
¢ 
| 
Q 
§ 
Leaves the fingers and grip free, but keeps 
: 
§ 
Q 
¢ 














5 COLD WEATHER. 

) “The freedom and grip of a bare hand with the cosy 
; warmth of a fur glove.” 

¢ Stocked by leading Stores and Outfitters. 

¢ In case of difficulty in obtaining the Mitts, a 

, post card to the Manufacturers will bring the 

é name of nearest Suppliers. 

5 

¢ DERWENT MILLS LIMITED 

¢ MATLOCK 


AAS) 











Outfitting 


Highland 


in all its 


Branches. 


Estimates, Patterns 

of Tartans and 

all particulars sent 
on request. 


Write for Booklet 
“The Scottish 
National Dress.” 





WM. ANDERSON & SONS, 


LTD. 
157 Hope Street, 
GLASGOW. 


ala ——— = 


14 & 16 George Street, 
EDINBURGH. 
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SUALLY, coats and suits are cast 
pat through the poor condition of 
their linings. That is where the strain 
occurs. The remedy is a ** COURTINE” 
LINING woven and guaranteed by 
COURTAULDS. Inside and outside are 
then equally lasting. Neither wear, clean- 
ing nor exposure spoils the comfort or 
fine colour of these linings. 
There are suitable weights@ 
and effects for both dress 
and every-day wear. Ask 
your tailor. 


If any difficulty in chteining 
“COURTINE” LI NGS, 
write direct to a hana’ 
facturers, COURTAULDS, 
Ltd., 16 St.  Martin’s- 
le-Grand, London, E.C.1. GUARANTEED FULLY SHRUNK. 


The name is on 
the selvedge. 























LIGHT-WEIGHT 
LUXURY 


Pr ‘nate 
Came Coats 


are extremely warm 
and comfy for Motor- 
ing and Country 


Wear. 





The cloth is a sheer 
delight in its in- 
tense Cosiness and 
Featherweight, and 
makes an ideal all- 
weather garment. 


AS 
SSN SN 


yy 


Prices according to wet ight. 


62 to 9 Gns. 


Call or write for patterns and 
new Catalogue, sent post free. 


STUDD & MILLINGTON «._| 


67-69, Chancery Lane. Holborn. WC 
Si, Conduit Street Bond Street.W. 
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A CHRISTMAS GIFT’ TO THE WORLD'S DEAF ! 


\ 


THE PRICELESS GIFT OF HEARING CAN BE 





YOURS — HELP YOURSELF THIS XMAS! 





MAS—the Seasen of festivity—iaughter, music, and a hundred 

other sounds brings home to you tho ‘isolation’ of your dis- 
stressing disability. 
Your deafened ears never place you more at a disadvantage than when 
others are happy and you just sit out and “ look on ’’—a life apart, 
cut olf even from nearest and dearest—you see them smile and wonder 
why, you see them speak and wonder what they say, you see them play 
and wish you could join in and so shorten time, which hangs so 
dully upon you. 
CHILDREN'S GAMDS, G ROWN-U P'S CONVERSATION. DANCING, 
il BRIDGE, WIRELESS, “ 'TALKIES MUSIC, CHURCH SERVICE, 
AND THOSE WHISPERED ASIDES, all these CAN be yours again 
when the new scientific method enables you again to HEAR. 

THE BEST THING IN LIFE, THAT HEARING SIFT 
is everything to you—it means participatio n instead of isolation, and 
it is the simplest and most inconspicuous method which many Church 
Dignitaries, scientists, doctors, and society leaders as well as men, 
women and children in every station of life acclaim ‘‘ wonderful.” It 





is the 
NEW GUARANTEED ag (Advance) “WRIST BUTTON ” 
the originator of which is Mr. R. H. Dent, the well-known acoustician 


Chosen for commendation by EVERY CALL FOR 


Pesessercsrecs eae 


TO HELP. 
ARDENTE is supplied 
through National Health 
Approved Societies — 

M.C.A. — Ministry of 


If unable to call, write for 





important Medical Paper and in confidence and with confidence. Ambrose Fleming, Kt., M.A., B.Sc., 

“Truth.” Chosen for recommenda- Don’t be nervous, timid or shy. An ear test is simpler than testing F.R.S. (lamous inventor of the wireless 

tion by leading Aurists, eyes. A lady receptionist is also in attendence at each service valve) and many deaf Doctors. 
bureau. 


Consultations, tests, advice without. fee or obligation 
Daily 10 to 6 and by appointment. 


EE HOME TEST. 


M! 2.H.DENT’S 


J 
4 
a 
a 
\] 
Y.M.C.A. a 
Pensions—Salvation Army ' 
—St. Dunstan’s—British 5 
Legion — all federations, 4 
societies and insurances. 4 
8 























pioneer of individual ear-fitting. “‘ ARDENTE ” has proved successful 
where all else has failed—because it is the only INDIVIDUAL method 
This means that YOUR PARTICULAR CASE IS SUITED—ACCORD- 
ING TO THE FORM AND DEGREE OF YOUR DEAFNESS—and 
YOU HEAR NATURALLY, TRUE-TO-TONE, With the. strain re- 
moved, the hearing is improved, no matter whether it is just “ hard 
of hearing” or so-called “ stone deafness” and head-nvises. 

YOU CAN HEAR 
no matter whether your deafness is due to Middle Ear (catarrh), 
nerves (head-neises), otoclerosis, flu, fever (quinine), measles, shock, 
hereditary, senile, deafness in children specially fitted. Mr. R. H. 
Dent personally invites you to call—ask questions and HEAR FORK 
YOURSELF about your deafness and the alleviation of your handt- 
cap—having wide experience you can be sure of sympathetic under- 
standin & and help. ; 
THIS ARDENTE” WAY IS ENTIRELY DIFFERENT, Ul - 
COPYABLE, AND GUARANTEED (Mr. Dent has no agents an 
where), AND IS SUITED 'TO YOUR NEEDS—NO MATTER WHAT 
YOU HAVE TRIED OR GOT, even foreign aids, used or useless, 
new or old, under the “‘ ARDENTE” SERVIC E arrangements are 
made for same, 


FREE TEST. Chosen for Hearing by Prof. Sir 









ESCM ocos sss 


TO SAFEGUARD. 

hatever hearing method 
you have got—good, bad 
or indifferent (even of 
foreign make)—if unable 
to get service (because of 
mushroom firms which 
come and ge) we will 
help you. Call or write. 


[ROK oe 


details—Medical Reports—and a 
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arn FOR DEAF EARS 
9, Duke St., CARDIFF. “Ardente”’ Hearing Service at your disposal at any of the 206, Sauchiehal!l St., GLASGOW. 
addresses below. 
27, King St., MANCHESTER. 23, Blackett St., NEWCASTLE. 
118, New St. BIRMINGHAM. 309, OXFORD ST., W.1 a 111, Princes St., EDINBURGH. 
37, Jameson St., HULL. (Midway a, Oxford Circus and Bond St.) Tel: Mayfair 1380/1718. 97, Grafton St., DUBLIN. 
eo on OO OE os ee ee er ee a" 
{ 64, Park St., BRISTOL. 3] 271, High St., EXETER. 
\ ‘ ‘ ' * WHAT BETTER GIFT P : A 
, to yourself or a deaf friend than hearing this Xmas. Write for # 
NS 4 Spe of ! 
- ] PECIAL XMAS PRESENTATION SCHEME 2 
~ ROS SSS Se ee 2 0 ee 
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PLAYE Rs | 


NAVY MIXTURE or 
NAVY CUT TOBACCO 


In the calm contemplation of a 


pipe 


hopes are born and life’s little 


of good tobacco new 


problems are viewed in their true 
perspective. 


T [Or 


PER OUNCE 





N.C.T.2 














LOVERS OF ANIMALS 


PLEASE HELP THE 


P.D.S.A. 


(People’s Dispensary for Sick Animals of the Poor, 


[FOUNDED 1917, Incorporated 1923,] 





Our Caravan Dispensary at work. 


Through its 62 Dispensaries and 7 Motor Caravan Dispensaries, 
the People’s Dispensary for Sick Animals is relieving the silent 
agony of animals whose owners are unable to pay for veterinary 
service. 


NEARLY THREE-QUARTERS OF A MILLION TREATED 
IN ONE YEAR. 


Being supported solely by voluntary contributions, may we look 
to you to help in our humane campaign? 


LEGACIES ARE NEEDED 
Patron: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
Hon. Director: Mrs, Dicktn, 


14 CLIFFORD STREET, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


O.B.E. 

















| 
‘LONDON AND PROVINCIAL 
ANTEVIVISECTION SOCIETY 


(The oldest-established Society for the abolition of 
Vivisection). 


Offices: 76 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W.1. | 




















THE SHADOW OF THE KNIVE, | 
403,141 exp 
during 1929, 
We appeal to all Animal Lovers to help us in our fight 

| for these poor creatures. 


riments on Living Animals were performed 


Donations in aid of our work will be gratefully received 
| by the Secretary of the Society at above address. 














“Even Tiny Tim.... 


beat on the table with his knife 
and feebly cried ‘Hurrah!’” 


(DICKENS’ “ CHRISTMAS CAROL") 


TINY 


TIM was fortunate in spite of his afflic- 


tion. For he had a happy home—and a Christmas 
Dinner. 
DO YOU REALISE that there are very many 


Tiny Tims and little sisters who exist in daily 
misery? Tortured bodily and mentally 

barely covered pinched and hungry .. . 
Christmas for them is not a happy time. 


It is to lessen their sufferings that 


The N-’S-P-C-C: 


makes a plea at this Season— 
THE CHILDREN’S FESTIVAL. This 


restraining cruelly, enlightening ignorant parents and 
the innocent and helpless. 


Society is 


guardians, and befriending 


IT IS IN YOUR POWER TO HELP 


Will you do so NOW in memory of your own joyful 
childhood? 
HRISTMAS GIFTS will be gratefully received by 
William J. Elliott, Director, THE NATIONAL 
SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF CRUELTY 
TO CHILDREN, Victory House, Leicester Square, 
London, IV.C. 2. 
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SPECIAL CHRISTMAS APPEAL 
THE 


Poor Clergy Relief 
Corporation 


Established 1856. Incorporated by Rcsyal Charter, 1867. 


38 Tavistock Place, Tavistock Square, London, W.C.1. 
The ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 

The ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. 

President: The BISHOP OF LONDON, 





Patrons 





THs CORPORATION gives assistance in money 
and clothing to the underpaid clergy of England, 
Wales, Ireland, the Overseas Dominions and _ the 
Mission Field, their Widows and Orphan Daughters, 
in times of Sickness, bereavement, or other temporary 
distress. 
The Committee meet twice every month to censider the 
cases brought before them, and to make grants. ‘They 
are guided solely by the WANT AND WORTH of 
the Applicant. 
At this season of the year the applications for help 
show a marked increase, and a large fund is required 
to meet all the needs. Gifts of clothing of every 
description are also most gratefully received. 
The Corporation has aided over 53,000 cases of 
clerical distress. 

Secretary: Capt. T. G. CARTER, R.N. 
WESTMINSTER BANK, LTD., Tavistock 

Square Branch, W.C. 1. 


HELP IS EARNESTLY ASKED 


Bankers: 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Our Own People 
Overseas 


are our greatest instruments for the 
extension of God’s Kingdom among 
the nations and peoples that surround 
them. 


our people 
scattered abroad we are doing essen- 
tial missionary work. They 


_ Need Our Help 


and maintaining 


‘By ministering to 


in organising 
services, etc. 


They are asking: for our prayers and 
assistance. 


Give Your Help through The 


Colonial and Continental 
Church Society, 


9 Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet Street, 
London, E.C. 4. 








PATTIE OOO Ds 
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| 
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| Thursday, 


AN APPEAL FROM 
THE FATHERLESS 


Fatherless and other necessitous children are received 
from all parts of the country into the Alexandra 
Orphanage at Maitland Park, Haverstock Hill, London, 
N.W. 3. 370 boys and girls are now resident, receiving 
every care and an education which fits them to take their 
places as useful citizens. Others are awaiting vacancies. 


The 172nd Anniversary Festival 


will be held on 


llth December, 1930 


at the 
CLOTHWORKERS’ HALL, LONDON 
(By kind permission of the Master, Warden's, and Court) 
CHAIRMAN : 


_J. ARTHUR RANK, Esgq., D.L., J.P. 


The School needs £10,000 each year above its assured 

income, and gifts towards the Chairman’s list may be 

sent to the Treasurer, THe Rr. Hon. Lorp MarsHai 
or Cripsteap, P.C., K.C.V.O., at the offices of the 


ALEXANDRA 
ORPHANAGE 


34/40 Ludgate Hill, E.C.4 


Picase ask for Annual Report 

















FOR LEPERS 


Ever since our Lord, moved with compassion, touched 
a leper, lepers, have been peculiarly sacred to His 
followers. 

In our day new hope has dawned for hundreds of 


thousands of these ‘* poor broken things of God ”’ through | 


the advance of medical science. 


Now, as in our Lord’s time, they want something besides | 


healing—they want friendship: the sympathy of man, 
and a sense of the friendliness of God. 

The Bible comes to the leper with a special message : 
in it he reads of One who had compassion for men like 
himself. 

The Bible Society provides lepers with this Book, and 
knows full well that they appreciate the gift. 

In Burma, an Indian leper found himself in a Home with 
Burmese who were. also lepers but had not the consola- 
tions that were his as a Christian. He set himself to 
learn Burmese so that he might read the Bible to these 
fellow-sufferers in their own tongue and talk to them 
about the Compassionate. 





It is not uncommon for lepers to bequeath their little all | 


to the Bible Society. And year by year the Society 
has no more generous supporters than these stricken men 
and women who, out of their very slender resources, 
contribute their mites in sheer gratitude for the Book 
which has brought them comfort and in order that others 
may have ii. 

Will you h-Ip the Bible Society in this and its other 
endeavours ? 


Gifts may be scnt to the Secretaries, 


BRITISH & FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, 


146 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 
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~The Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


asks for your interest and support. 










R.S. P. C. A. 


is the oldest Animal-Protection 
f Society in the world and the 
only one in this country that em- 













ploys a large staff of Inspectors 






qualified by special training 





to detect Cruelty to 






Animals. 





Write lo the R.S.P.C.A., 105 Jermyn Street, London, S.W.1 


for a free copy of 


“The R.S.P.C.A.: What It Is and What It Does.”’ 





— Or a ——— 




















-Spectator’s printer turns egofist ! 


Dod Your respect for this journal goes deeper than its age. SPEAIGHTS, 
ws printers of The Spectator and many other periodicals, were also 
es founded over a hundred years ago; but does it matter to you whether 


@@ your printer was established in the reign of the Fourth or Fifth George? 
SPEAIGHTS stand or fall by what they can offer to-day, not by 


what their forbears gave a century ago. But this is not to say that 
experience and tradition stand for naught. They do stand for much 
when a century in print has also been a century of progress. 


2 
DO 
@: 


86808 
ODODO 
8200.0 


° 


Speaights are the Largest Independent Periodical Printers in London 


Night and day they are open. Rush jobs they thrive on! The other week 

they printed end delivered 3,500,000 Broadsheets in five days, but ‘small 

jobs get similar concentration of effort. Under their roof is contained every 
side of printing, including process engraving. 


Batteries of Linos and Monos, Intertype and Ludlow machines, giant Rotary Presses, the latest warehouse plant—all and 
much more will be found at SPEAIGHTS. Yet alongside all these there is the department that produces fine jobbing— 
beautiful multi-coloured catalogues, leaflets, folders, &c. Finally, SPEAIGHTS’ knowledge of financial printing is intimate. 
Company Reports, Prospectuses, Articles of Association, Share Certificates, &c., are done with care, speed and secrecy. 


COME AND SEE SPEAIGHTS FOR YOURSELF! 


W. SPEAIGHT & SONS LIMITED 


90«9¢9 Fetter-tL ene, “§-G.4. Holborn 0481 (5 lines) 
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. HOW AND WHERE YOU CAN HELP 


SPECTATOR readers are invited to remember 


the urgent claims of the institutions whose appeals 


appear below and on other pages in this issue 





THE 
ROYAL 
SAILORS’ 
RESTS 


Portsmouth and 
Devonport. 


Co-Founders: 


The late DAME AGNES E. WESTON, 
G.B.E., LL.D. 


The late DAME SOPHIA G. WINTZ, 
D.B.E. 


Will you help the Trustees 
complete the much - needed 
Administrative Block at Ports- 
mouth in memory of Dame 


Sophia G. Wintz ? 


The need is urgent to enable 
them to carry on the Gospel 
and Temperance work among 
our Sailors all over the World. 


Contributions should be sent to 
the Hon. Treasurer, Royal 
Sailors’ Rest, Portsmouth, by 
whom they will be gratefully 
acknowledged. 
Cheques, etc., to be crossed “ Nat. Prov. 
Bank Ltd., Portsmouth.” 








SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING 
CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 


i ’ . 
CHURCH AND EMPIRE. 
Dear Sir, 

Since 1836, when a Port Chaplain was estab- 
lished at Plymouth; and since 1850, when the 
first Voyage Chaplain to Australia left the 
Country, $.P.C.K. has been busy with the 
spiritual walfare of Empire Settlers. 

Development in the past century has led to 
the establishment of Chaplains at the ports of 
London, Liverpool, Southampton, Glasgow and 
Belfast, where travellers are met and helped in 
various ways. Lodgings are recommended, lonely 
travellers are introduced to others who can be 
trusted on the basis of a charch fellowship and 
the nucleus of a congregation is set uv. Letters 
from the Clergy and others are handed to the 
Voyage Chaplain who is able to minister to the 
travellers ag he and they are broueht together on 
the voyage. The Church ashore is at work 
and the Church afloat. The remuneration of the 
Voyage Chaplains ani the maintenance of the 
Port Chaplains cost more than £3,900 a year, 
and the work can be extended if more support is 
available. 

The Treasurers ask those who value their 
Chureh Services ashore to contribute to the ex- 
tension cf the work of the Church afloat among 
British Empire Settlers. 

I remain, Yours faithinily 

GEORGE L. GOSLI? 

Seerctary. 

Cheques, payable to §.P.C.K., and crossed Har- 

Clays Bank, Ltd., for this Emigration work shs:itd 

be sent to The Treasurers, S.P.C.K. House, 
Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 
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Save him 


é a 

from this 
He helped to save 
Britain 16 years ago. 


If a crippled ex-Service man 
knocked at your door on Christmas 
Eve you would not deny him a meal. 
But suppose he v-as too proud to 
knock. Suppose he was one of the 
3,000 trying to earn an independent 
living in the Lord Roberts Memorial 
Workshops or one of nearly 
1,000,000 who have kept body and 
soul together through the noble 
work of the Soldiers and Sailors 
Help Society. Surely he still deserves 
the happy Christmas it is in your 
power to give him. 


Do not regard this as charity. It is 
a hard word to use of heroes who 
were broken in their country’s ser- 
vice. Consider these maimed and 
suffering survivors of the War as 
friends who must go on your Christ- 
mas present list and send their gift 
to the Chairman of the Society, The 
Countess Roberts, D.B.£., Room 40, 
122 Brompton Road, London, S.W.3. 
(Cheques and Pestal Orders should 
b- crossed ** Lloyds Bank Ltd.’’) 


The 
Incorporated 
SOLDIERS AND 
SAILORS HELP 
SOCIETY 


AND 
THE LORD ROBERTS 
MEMORIAL WORKSHOPS, 


Room 40, 122 Brompton Road, 
London, S.W. 3. 


(Regisiered under War Charities Act) O 





RO 


PORTURUATUNG 


PATTON 


DR. BARNARDO’S 


HOMES 





8,291 


Children now being supported, 


10/- 


will feed one child 
for ten days at the 
Christmas Season. 


Please be Santa Claus 
to an orphan and destitute 
little one this Christmas. 


109,500 
Children have been 
admitted. 


Cheques and Orders payable “Dr. Barnardo’s 
Homes Food Fund,” and crossed, addressed 
Dr. Barnardo’s Homes, 22 Barnardo House, 


Stepney Causeway, London, E. 1. 








Our Legacy. 


‘Our Lerd and Master 
When Ile departed left us, in His Will 


As our best legacy on earth, the poor! 
These we have always with tus.” 
Longjellon—* The Gelden Legend.” 


This Mission ministers to 
The poor in pocket 
—hby the relief of distress. 
The poor in Health 
—by its Convalescent and 
Holiday Homes. 
The poor in onportunity 
—hby its work among Juvenile 
Offenders. 
The poor in mora: stamina 
—by its work among dis- 
charged prisoners. 
Legacies for ‘‘ Our Legacy’ 
earnestly solicited. 
Contributions and annual subscriptions, much 
needed, will be gratefully acknowledged by 
The Secretary, 


St. Giles’ Christian Mission 
and Wheatley’s Homes 


(Founded 1260. Incorporated 1922). 
Office: 15 Gray's Inn Road, London, W.C. 1. 


’ 
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MISS SMALLWOOD’S SOCIETY 
for the ASSISTANCE OF LADIES 
IN REDUCED CIRCUMSTANCES. 


(Under Royal Patronage.) 


CHRISTMAS 
GIFTS 


In the approaching festive 
season of gencrous goodwill 
—when purse strings are 


loosened, and hearts beat warm, 
will you please remember our 
poor ladies—over 200 of them? 
Extra money, and extra com- 
forts, are urgently needed to 
make this a very happy and 
cheerful Christmas for the 
aged, the sick, and the lonely. 


Please to make cheques payable to— 


MISS SMALLWOOD’S SOCIETY, 


Lancaster House, Malvern. 








ERADICATE DISEASE 





Please send a ary! aaa Donation 


LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL 


(Founded 1746) 
and give the patients an eceuihictiay to 
become young women worthy of our race. 
Please send a Special Donation to 
SECRETARY, 283 Harrow Rd., London, W.9. 





qpreeeaha saa Reha ca Kea ean 


2? CHRISTMAS APPEAL 


from the 


? SHAFTESBURY 


3 SOCIETY 


and RAGGED 
; SCHOOL UNION. 


Patrons: 
THEIR MAJESTIES 


SiR EDWIN DODD. 

WALTER SCOLES, Esg. 
FOR 86 YEARS 
A PIONEER IN 
| CHILD WELFARE. 





9,000 Cripples registered and assisted. 
Barefoot Mission (garments, boots, 
good cheer). 

13 Children’s Homes, 


toys, 


work of the Society, carried on by 5,000 


THE KING AND QUEEN. : 








voluntary helpers, and will be gratefully } 


acknowledged by the 
General Secretary, Mr. ARTHUR BLACK, 


JOHN KIRK HOUSE, 32 JOHN ST., 
LONDON, W.C. 1. 


Dey BUCO TIM AMIENS, 


LAT Ke Sa ee" Ke P09 Keo t9 Fi est 1 ett hs Ret Rea on) Kea Ian Mei ai Kah! 


Keo: 


g 
Funds are much needed for the general : 








DESTITUTE on / 
CHRISTMAS DAY .« 


Plcase remember the POOREST of the POOR 
as you apportion your CHRISTMAS GIt"r's. 

On Christmas Day. 800 to 1,000 DESTITUTE 
men and women will be served at the In- 
stituté with a HOT ROAST BEEF and 
PLUM PUDDING dinner. 

OUR GUESTS will be gathered from ig FLOT- 
SAM and JETSAM of our great City. 

PLE ASE SEND your gift to WILLIAM WIL KES, 

Secretary, 


FIELD LANE INSTITUTION 
(Founded 1841). 
VINE: STREET, CLERKENWELL ROAD, 
LONDON, E.C. 1. 
Parceis of clothing, boots, etc., always welcome. 


INVALID CHILDREN’S 
AID ASSOCIATION. 


SPECIAL XMAS APPEAL TO ALL 
* SPECTATOR’ READERS: 
Please send a XMAS DONATION to 
the TWENTY THOUSAND Sick and 
Crippled Children cared for by this 

Association. 

Funds urgently needed to provide Conva- 

lescent Treatment and Surgical Instruments. 

All Donations to Lord Burnham, G.C.M.G., 

C.H., Hon. Treas. 1.C.A. A., 117 Piccadilly, 


N.B.—Twenty Thousand Shillings would 
give our Funds One Thousand 
Pounds ! 


cr 





“GIVE HIM 
A CHANCE” 


READERS ARE EARNESTLY ASKED TO 
SUPPORT THE 


LONDON POLICE 
COURT MISSION 


It provides 57 Missionaries in the 
London Courts. The aim is to effect 
the reform of wrong-doers by means 
of help and sympathy. 

The Mission gives a fair chance to 
all—the down and out, the first 
offender, the old criminal, men and 
women, boys and girls. 

20,000 persons were “ handed over” 
to the Missionaries last -year at the 
magistrates’ request. 

Additional funds are urgently 
needed to meet the cost of extended 
work. 


THIS YEAR’S EXPENSES :— 


£28,000 


ALL CONTRIBUTIONS THANK- 
FULLY ACCEPTED. 
Address: 

The Rev.. HARRY PEARSON 
(Secretary), 27 Gordon Sq., W.C. 1. 








Christmas Gifts 


to our work among 


Blind and Crippled Girls 


are much needed and earnestly solicited 
300 such afflicted girls are now receiving In- 
dustrial Training. We have 


200 Motherless and Fatherless Girls 


in our Orphanage at Clacton-on-Sea. 
All the year round we are making cfforts to 
brighten the lives of 


1,000 Poor Street Flower Sellers. 


JOHN GROOM’S CRIPPLEAGE 
& FLOWER GIRLS’ MISSION 


(Registered under the Blind Persons Act, 1920) 
Treasurer: Secretary: 
Ernest J. Lovett, Esq. ALFRED G. Groom. 
The Crippleage, Sekforde Street, 
Clerkenwell, London, E.C. 1, 

















HOME OF REST 
FOR HORSES 


Founded 1886. 


WESTCROFT FARM, 
CRICKLEWOOD, N.W.2. 


(Formerly at Acton, W.) 
Patroness: 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


° President: 
His Grace THE DUKE el Seheaiies AND, 
Ge Cove 


PRINCIPAL GBJECT: To enable the 
poorer classes to procure rest and 
skilled treatment for their animals 
when such care is needed. 


Contridutions in aid of this humane 
work are earnestly appealed for, and 
will be gratefully received by the 
Society’s Bankers, Messrs. Coutts 
& Co, 440 Strand, W.C.2; the 
Cashier of the RSPCA. 105 
Jermyn St., S.W.1; or the Secretary 
at the Home. 





THE SOCIETY FOR 
THE PROPAGATION 
OF THE GOSPEL 


in Foreign Parts has its Praise and 
Thanksgiving Fund for the General 
Fund and Medical Missions. Its bless- 
ings the last 229 wears are countless, 
ours are many. Will you be one of 
1,000 new supporters wanted now? 


THANKOFFERINGS to: 


S.P.G., 15 Tufton Street, 
S.W.1, marked P.T.F. 


Treasurer, 
W estminster, 











THE CHILDREN’S 
AID SOCIETY 


claims sympathy and support because it 


Saves the Children. 

Prevents Destitution. 

Removes unfair handicaps, 

Turns liabilities into assets. 

Makes the best of the worst. 

Helps those who help themselves. 

Helps those who cannot help themselves. 
Works on Christian principles. 


During three-quarters of a century nearly 
100,000 children have been rescued or 
otherwise helped. 


F. JAMES, Secretary, 





117 VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 1. 














OUR DUMB 
FRIENDS’ LEAGUE. 


The Society which does PRAC- 
TICAL WORK for ANIMALS. 


Maintains : — 
AN ANIMALS’ HOSPITAL for free treat- 
ment of animals of the poor. 


MOTOR HORSE AMBULANCES on the 
most up-to-date lines for street accidents 
and sick horses. 


COLLECTING VANS for stray and un- 


wanted dogs and cats. 
HOME FOR STRAY DOGS in Willesden. 
ELEVEN ANIMALS’ SHELTERS for the 


painless destruction of unwanted and diseased 
animals. 


TRACE HORSES on steep inclines. 


OATMEAL AND WATER drinks during 
the hot weather. 


A CHILDREN’S BRANCH to educate the 
young in kindness to animals. 
Secretary: ARTHUR GOODIFF, 
72 Victoria Street, S.W. 1 
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“A BARK 
IN YOUR EAR 


Have you noticed the little medal I am wearing? It 
js the badge of The Faithful Friends’ Guild, and I 
feel very proud to think that my mistress looks upon 
me as a Faithful Friend. I’m told that cats and other 
pets can also join. 


Many of my fellow dogs, as well as other animals, are 
experimented upon by Vivisectors, which means that 
they perform these experiments upon living animals. 
Many of the experiments are very painful, and if you 
could see some of the poor animals who have been 
crippled and cut about by these Vivisectors you would 
be shocked. 


The members of The National Anti-Vivisection Society 
are trying to stop this dreadful suffering of dugs and 
other animals, and they have founded The Faithful 
Friends’ Guild for the pets of those who wish to help 
them in their fight against Vivisection. 


When my mistress heard about it she said we must do 
our bit and so she sent asub- 





scription, it was only 2/-, to APPLICATION FORM FOR MEMBERSHIP OF 


the Registrarof the National 
Anti- Vivisection Society, 
and in return I had a mem- 
bership certificate and this 
medal which I am wearing 
toshow thatmy mistress and 
I want to help the poor 
animals who are being 
treated so cruelly. Wouldn’t 







Faithful 
Friends’ Guild. Signed 


PLEASE enrol my Faithful Friend (name)... 
° as a Member of THE FAITHFUL FRIENDS’ GUILD. 
This ts the I enclose his/her Entrance Fee of 2s. (two shillings), which entitles 
badge of The him/her to receive a collar medallion and a membership certilicate. 


The Faithtul Friends’ Guild 


Address: THE REGISTRAR, 
> THE NATIONAL ANTI-VIVISECTION SOCIETY, 
92 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 








you like your pet to be a 
member, too ? 


FILL IN THIS COUPON NOW — 








THE TWO-FOLD WORK 


FOR CANCER 
CALLS FOR FURTHER EXTENSIONS 


HE Cancer Hospital (Free) is the first special Hospital in 

London devoted to Cancer treaiment and research. It is 
equipped with the most up-to-date appliances. Poor patients are 
admitted free. In addition to the accommodation for operable 
cases in the early stages of the disease a certain number of beds 
are provided for inoperable and advanced cases who may remain 
for life. 


HE Cancer Hospital needs £150,000—now. Not because money 

alone can find the cause of Cancer—only research work, 
laboratory and clinical, going on side by side, can ever hope to 
achieve that—but because the need for a new Radiological Block 
and other extensions has become imperative. 80 beds will be 
added to the Hospital’s in-patient accommodation. This will 
include provision for patienis who can contribute towards their 
cost. When the new buildings are complete, The Cancer Hospital 
(Free) will be the largest in the country, if not in the world. 


Please send Cheques, crossed Coutts & Co., to the Secretary, 





A Section of 














A View of the Hospital Garden. 


Che Cancer Hospital 


FULHAM ROAD, 


Banker, Coutts & Co., 440 Strand. Cucorporatcd under Royal Charter.) 


LONDON, S.W.3. 


Secretary, J. Courtney Buchanan, 
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ACTS OF LIFE /|%-‘-successut_arnsr 


HERE is pleasure in making even a reasonably good 

NOWLEDGE of the vital facts of Life is a necessity to every l sketch. If you could really draw, if you had at 

man ond woman. Recent utterances by both legal and your finger-tips the technique of the trained artist, 

religious authorities have marked emphatically the very definite how much delight you could gain from the facile and 

change of opinion that has taken place during the past few years able use of your pen, pencil or brush. If you like draw- 
regarding the necessity of sound Sex Education. 


ing and possess even the average taste for true Art, 

you can, through the medium of the John Hassall 
Fortunately, we had foreseen such a change, and the series of Postal Art Courses, quickly acquire that skill which 

books by authoritative authors—dealing with all the phases of the will make of you 2n able artist—which will endow you 

subject—issued by us will provide all the information necessary with the ability to draw and sketch for pleasure or 

for you to have. The following are a selection from our list, and 

in your own interests you are urged to make your choice ‘with- 








profit—as a fascinating accomplishment, a “ pin-money 
pastime or a whole-time income- 

















out delay :— producing profession. Make a copy COUPON—Post N at 
- + of the accompanying sketch and —F 08 ow, 
By Dr. G. COURTENAY BEALE. post it to-day with the coupon | Please send me—without charge or obliga. 
WISE WEDLOCK (Birth Control). Nearly 100,000 sc “ 6/3 below, to the John Hassall Cor- tion—a_ copy of the Illustrated Brochure, 
The most complete book on Birth Control - respondence ant School, St. Pie 2 aed ik es = oe or 
- Albans. you will receive in re- , Be 0 
— book of euidl no for Men aed Women i in aie wi turn an expert, candid opinion of ed 
Beale answers most Marital probleme 6/3 your work. In addition you NAME ona cs ties wn\0e 6 seisie 6 Sie60 65 seiner 
THE PHYSIOLOGY OF SEX. By Dr. T TRA will —-_ 2 id (In Capitals) ; 
y of a beautifully reproduced bro- = 
The most illuminating book ever published, and ” °13/- chure, lavishly illustrated by John ADDRESS ..... So nnn 
only Authentic illustrated edition .. Hassall, R.1., and the pupils he Spectator, 
By W. M. GALLICHAN, has trained, which contains full NOU. 82, 1990: esiceves weecees wckeoseves 
THE CRITICAL AGE OF WOMAN. details of the famous John Hassall 
Sagas tC 5s F 
The book that makes ‘‘ the change” a hi: ‘Py eres 6 /3 Postal Art Courses. Age (iF onder 2h) ec cissc ccc 
for all'women. Husbands also should read it . / 


PITFALLS OF MARRIAGE. The John Hassall Correspondence Art School, Dept. H9/3, St. Albans, 


This author’s latest and most able yeleine on = rriage, “3 /9 
Read it and ensure happy married life .. / 
WOMANHOOD AND MARRIAGE 
By Dr. RICHARD HARLEY. 
Deals with + hee of life of special interest to - a 3, /9 
Jomen 
MEDICAL VIEWS ON BIRTH CONTROL. 
With an introduction by Sir Thomas Horder, Bart. 
Let your decisions be guided by ikis book, written by = /9 
the greatest medical authorities in the land... / 
A Popular Series by Dr. G. COURTENAY BEALE. 
MARRIAGE: BEFORE AND AFTER, 
Full of important informaticn and advice. 
THE PERFECT WIFE. 


‘*A Man is as Old as his Arteries ”’ 


Medical research has now definitely proved that Arterio-Sclerosis and its 
attendant symptoms—High Blood Pressure, Heart Attacks, Dizziness, 
Palpitation, Shortness of Breath, Loss of Memory, and Premature Senility 
—are usually due to the failure of the system to absorb the requisite silica 
from the food eaten. As a result the arterics lose their elasticity, and the 
blood has to be pumped by the heart at a greatly increased pressure. A 
specialist. recently wrote: “ There is something insidious’ about the onset of 
high blood pressure and thicke sning of the arteries, because the subject often 
feels in good health and spirits, up to a certain stage. This means that the 





A book which every BAND. should read. heart has responded well to the additional strain and maint: ains a good 
THE COMPLETE HUSBA 1/2 circulation through the organism. A warning note at this stage, in the form 
A wonderful book of a seg for the Husband each or the of an attack of nose bleeding, giddiness, or ear noises, is fortunate; because 
THe agent oad se swertow. five hooks for attention may thus be directed to the changes going on and treatment 
a . owe alled hel adopted. But if ‘there is mo warning, the degenerative changes in the 

A luminous guide book of vnequalled help 5/4 arteries go on, and the strain on the heart leads to changes there which in 


to millions. 

WOMAN AND LOVE. Every woman will be 
the sansa for the reading of this wonderful 
wor 


time weaken its working power.” As reported in ‘‘ The Lancet,” Dr. 
Mladeéjovsky, Prefessor of Medicine at Prague University, after 25 years’ of 
intensive research, has produced in “* Drosil” tablets a successful treatment 
for these serious conditions. They supply colloidal silica in a unique form 
easily assimilated by the depleted tissues, restoring suppleness to the 
arterial walls, reducing blood pressure, relieving the heart strain, and 
preventing strokes and cerebral hemorrhage.—Small bottle 4/6, abroad 6/-; 
large bottle (thrice the quantity) 10/-, abroad 12/-; post paid from Drosil 
Agency, 2E, 26 Sun Street, London, E.C. 2. Descriptive booklet free on 
receipt of postcard.—Apvt. 


All prices include postage. 


Make your selection from the se important books and send Cheque 
or P.O. now to 


THE GEORGE H. WALES Publishing Co., 
Dept. 182, 26, CHARING CROSS RD., LONDON, W.C.2. 























AN OPPORTUNE BOOKLET. 


WINTER NEEDS NATION BUILDING 
Food, Clothing, warmth, shelter | AND BEYOND 


are some of the necessities of 
the family of 4,771 children NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER. 
now in the care of the ' Demy 8vo, 1/- net. 


HE Second Annual Richard Cobden Lecture 


AIF STRAYS SOCIETY delivered in London at the Royal Society of Arts 
° last May. This timely study of International Relations 


| and the world’s economic position since the War should 


| Please send a Christmas gift to the Rev. A. J. Westcott, D.D., be particularly welcome at this time when Cobden’s 
; Secretary, Old Town Hall, Kennington, London, S.E. 11 name is on the lips of all political parties. 


| (Bankers, Barclays Ltd.), and so give this urgent national work 


YOUR HELP. 


Ful 


* 
COBDEN - SANDERSON 
























































BE THE WEATHER 
FOUL OR FAIR, 


the resources of the 


SHIPWRECKED MARINERS’ 


WEStGlE omen Manse cack te wa in Sine Bwacded EhE Gold Socicty are daily called upon for help not only to ship- 

Medal—the V.C. of the Life-Boat Servico—for his great gallantry. | wrecked men, but to many widows and orphans of 

THIS WORK HAS BEEN GOING ON FOR | fishermen and sailors, and to aged and distressed sea- 
106 YEARS. | farers. Funds needed to carry on the work. 

Qver 62,000 lives rescued. 11 LIVES EVERY WEEK! 


WILL YOU HELP ? 
YOU CAN HELP by sending your 5/- TO-DAY, | : 
and remembering the Lite -Boats in your Will. ‘ | Patron: H.M. THE KING. 





THIS WEEK’S ANNIVERSARY. 
LIFE-BOAT SERVICES OF THE PAST: 


No. 7.—On November 22nd, 1927, ~ Cro am er Motor Life-boat rescued 
15 lives from the oil-tanker t¢) of 
broken in half in an E ale 









Rotterdam, which had 
. The 


AVY ife-boat 











\ 
They depend entircly on voluntary contributions. | President: — Grace tux Duxr or Montrose 

| The Earl of Harrowby, George F. Shee, M.A, | i Beukes Secretary: 

; Honorary Treasurer, Secretary. | i} \ViLitaMs i ACON’ ‘. ae: Lp. G. E. MAUDE, Esg, 








ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, | | 
Life-Boat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. | CARLTON HOUSE, REGENT ST., LONDON, S.W. 1. 
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Which would be the more 
acceptable to your 
Dependents 


£1,300 or £1,000? 


The Scottish Provident Institution 
provides 
at early and middle ages a Whole Life 
£1,300 
with the valuable right to share in the surplus under its 
Distinctive System for the same premium as is charged 
elsewhere for 
£1,000 
Full particulars will be sent on application— 
London (City) Office - 3 Lombard Street, E.C.3 
HEAD OFFICE - 6 St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH 
FUNDS £21,600,000 





Assurance for about 























Here are Lovable and Ingratiating Gifts : 


The RICHMOND HEAD-REST f 


compietes the comfort of the home ig 
and on the journey prevents travel il. pi 
fatigue. A wonderful restorative to the Hi Ua: 
brain worker—appvaling both to the ils yA 
robust and the delicate. Prices (Post 

free U.K.) 16- to 326. Kapok 
filled and pnewmatie. 


The RICHMOND Se REST 


ensures really restful relaxation Ihree-fold sup- 
port—unler knee, under heel and at ball of foot. 
Folds away like a campstool, Adaptable to any 
chair or length of leg. Scientifically perfect. More 
restful than bed. Price (Post free U.K.) 25/+ 









Full Price Lists jrom Leading 
Stores or direct from: 


Feans Ltd., 71 High Holborn, W.C.1 




























BOOKS 


FOR CHRISTMAS 


Books are the wise man’s choice of Christmas presents. 
Any to go abroad should be ordered now. 
Bumpus’s will have their Christmas vouchers available 
ayain this year. When these are filled in, signed and 
sent to your friends, they enable them to come and 
choose books up to a certain sum on your account. 
Blank vouchers will be sent to customers on request. 
This is an ideal way of giving presents. 
Bumpus’s Christmas Catalogue containing classified 
lists of the best books will be ready very soon and will 
be sent on request. 

During the winter an exhibition of books published 
by the Oxford University Press is being held in the 
Old Court House of St. Marylebone, which Bumpus’s 
have recently added to their premises. This is a fine 
old building and has been beautifully refitted. The 
Exhibition is one of the greatest displays of books and 
printing ever arranged by a single publishing house. 


BUMPUS’S CHILDREN’S ROOM 
should not be forgotten at this time of vear. 


J.@ E. BUMPUS Ltd. 
Booksellers to His Majesty The King 
350 OXFORD SFREET, W.!1 
Telephone: Mayfair 3601. 




















DON’T BURN grass cuttings, leaves, 


weeds, etc. Treat such refuse with 


and in a month or two it will be converted 
into a rich ORGANIC FERTILISER equal 
to Farmyard manure. Thousands of gar- 
deners have already adopted the ADCO 
process with complete success. 

ADCO ACCELERATOR (for lawn mowings 
and soft green refuse) 28 lb., 

8/-; 1 cwt., 15/-. 8TANDARD ADCO (for 
all other rubbish, bracken, and straw), 
28 lb., 6/3 ; 56lb., 99/6; 1 cwt., 22/-. Car- 
riage paid to nearest goods station. Cash 
with order. Stocked by all leading Seeds- 
men, etc. 

(Above Prices do not apply to Treland.) 
ADCO LTD., 55 HARPENDEN, HERTS. 





: WRITE 
FREE BOOKLET 




















T COMPLETES 


THE 


PICTURE 





HRISTALAS 
means little 
when poverty is 
rampant. A 
kindly thought 
from those more 
will make this 
joyous respite for 





fortunate 
period a 
the poor. 


Will YOU 
provide 
happiness for 
one family? \lany a family will be 
gladdened by the Church 
Army’s Christmas _ parcel, 
which contains sufficient food 
and fare to last them over 

the festive period. 


p< Or 


£5 would provide 


for TEN families 


Bought in large quantities 
' each parcel costs 10/-, but 
tonSt.,londen,WA the retail value is 14 


CHURCH ARMY 
£1000 








at age 65, or at death if 
earlier, can be provided by 
payment of 


£16 10s. a year from age 25 
£24 > 99 99 35 


> 
Ww 


£41 9 > ” 


No office publishes lower premiums for such assurances 
than are charged by 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 
No shareholders. 


No commission 


Transferable FRUIT CAGE 

Protects two crops in one season. 

ADJUSTABLE WALL TREE 
OTECTOR 





NEW GARDEN 
INVENTIONS 
ee pl at t-te 


Preof against all ~~ — bir is, 
cold winds, 
a,8USH TREE PROTECTOR 
|For trees up to 8ft. in height 
REMOVABLE TENNIS 
- SURROUND 
“Stands vp as if in cement, 
pulled up with one hand 
EVERY KIND OF NETTING, 
Ipply for Illustrated Booklet 
, giving prices and his 
System of FRUIT CULTURE. 


‘W., BRECON, SOUTH WALES. 


















BUSHES A UPROTRETOM:S! (ieee 
MAJOR C. WALKER, DEPT. 
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A Se ame 


TAKE A SUN RAY 
CRUISE THIS 
WINTER 


Leave behind all the fogs and chills and dreary, drenching 
days! Come away ona Sun Ray Cruise and revel in the warmth 
and sunshine that awaits you a few days out at sea. New sights 
and scenes—and new interest and delight—new health and 
complete freedom from all cares and worries. Decide on your 





















Sun Ray Cruise, and reserve now ! 


ISLES of the BLEST 


Southward Ho, to the haunts of the old 
slave traders. Burnoused Arabs, desert 
caravans, ebony-skinned warriors from 
darkest Africa, rugged mountains and 
the gay Riviera, Madeira, Sierra Leone, 
French Senegal, Algiers, Monaco, &c. 
ai BY “Duchess of Atholl” (20,000 tons 
oil burner). From Liverpool 27th 
January (Bristol, 28th January), 1931. 
Duration 42 days. Fare from £95, 


WEST INDIES 


45 days of unceasing delight! Colourful 
coral islands, purple mountains, feathery 
palms, flying fish, bright-hued birds and 
brilliant flowers. Barbados, Trinidad, 
Venezuela, Jamaica, Bahamas, Bermuda, 
&c. By “ Duchess of Richmond” (20,000 
tons oil-burner). From Liverpool 21st 
January (Bristol, 22nd January), 1931. 
Fare from £95. 


Descriptive literature and 
Cabin plans on application 
'o:-— 


A. R. PoweLt, Cruise Dept. 


ANADIAN PACIFIC 


World’s Greatest Travel S§ yystem 


62-65 Charing Cross, London, S.W. 1. 


Or Local Agents everywhere. 


ALWAYS CARRY CANADIAN PACIFIC TRAVELLERS’ 
CHEQUES—SATE AND CONVENIENT. 











YUM 
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THE MUSEUM GALLERIE 


| Terrpuoxe: TEMPLE BAR 3932 (STUDIOS) TerLecrams: “ MUSEUMGAL” 
| 53 SHORT’S GARDENS, DRURY LANE, LONDON, W.C. 2 | 
ESTAMPES GALANTES 


| (XVIIIth CENTURY) 
| 





—— 











ENGRAVED 


in 
EDITION AQUATINT 
STRICTLY by 
LIMITED P. HAMPDEN 

HART 
SIGNED IMPRESSIONS 
ARTIST'S i 
PROOF INDIA PAPER 

and | 


STATE ONLY 
SHEEPSKIN 
VELLUM 





LA PROMENADE PUBLIQUE Size 23 x 14 inches 


DEBUCOURT NICOLAS LAVREINCE P, A. BAUDOUIN 





LE COUCHE DE LA MARIEKE Size 15 X 12 inches LE BILLET DOUX os 12 inche 
Engraved in Stipple by E. Jackson Stropart 
To the MUSEUM GALLERIES, 53 Suort’s Garvens, Drury Lane, Loxpox, W.C. 2. Spectator, 22/11 
| Gentlemen, Please send me, gratis, the Booklet of the Estampes Galantes of the 18th Century, 
| together with Miniatures in colour of the whole series. 
N Coby RO LTE EET SE DEE ETE R OCU SOC E ET OD CLT TEETER CLE A de ds BOSS cicccancnductacwatghdwecacecduaddcvscusaqateteddasseudesedusdscanscevedsendedasiessiadaesiastendeseaaaenndinia 
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| 
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“The Aspointments 
of tae Writ ng ble 


An exquisite Case containing your own care- 
fully chosen Ford's Original 428 Mill Cream 
and Azure Writing Paper and Envelopes; 
and equally exquisite-Onyx Desk Stand, fitted 
with two Fountain Pens exactly suited to your 
hand; and Ford's Blotter—the final essential. 
Just as you choose your writing paper with 
discrimination, so you should choose your 
Blotting Paper 





The difference in Ford's gives you that sense of 
complete satisfaction which accompanies the use .of 
the very best. At Ford's rew West End Showroom, 
next to the Berkeley and opposite the Ritz, you 





may see the most exc ve of Writing Table 
Appointments. Why not call and choose something 


distinctive for your own use or for a gift.to a friend ? 


Ford's B 


s unequalled 


F 


Tim 


The West End Showroom, 
72, Piccadiliy, W 


moIND 


fo] 1-18) NaN: 1-10)-15]4 5s 


D1 \, 
4 


% 
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“OF ABSORBING INTEREST 





Order from your stationers Ford's Blotting Paper 
Ford's Note Paper and Ford's In 


EAIGHT AND Sons, Ltv., 98 and 99 Fetter Lane .4, and Published by Tue Spectator, Ltp., at their Offices, 
No. 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1.—Saturday, November 22, 1930. 





